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WE GET THE SCOOP 
Sirs: 
Can you tell us the origin and 
significance of the expression, 
**Tell it to the Marines."’? 


C. T. Symons 
Saginaw, Mich. 


@ Headquarters Marine 
Corps gives the following 
explanation: ‘‘The late 
Colonel John W. Thom- 
ason, Jr., USMC, pop- 
ularly known as ‘‘the 
Kipling of the Marine 
Corps,’’ relates the fol- 
lowing incident which 
inspired the expression, 
‘Tell it tothe Marines':”’ 

‘* They relate of Charles 
II that at Whitehall a 
certain sea captain, 
newly returned from the 
Western ocean, told the 
king of flying fish, a 
thing never heard of in 
England. The king and 
his court were vastly 
amused. But the naval 
fellow persisting, the 
merry monarch beck- 
oned to a lean, dry colo- 
nel of the sea regiment, 
with the seamed mahog- 
any face and said, in 
effect: ‘‘Colonel, this 
tarry -breeks here makes 
sport with us stay-at- 
homes. He tells us of a 
miraculous fish that 
foresakes its element 
and flies like a bird over 
the water.’ ‘Sir,’ said the 
colonel of the Marines, 
‘he tells a true thing. I 
myself have seen those 
fish in your Majesty's 
seas around the Barba- 
does.’ 

‘* *Well,’ decided King 
Charles, ‘such evidence 
cannot be disputed. And 
hereafter, when we hear 
a strange thing we will 


tell it to the Marines, for 
Marines go everywhere 
and see everything and 
if they say it is so, we 
will believe it.’ ’’ — Eds. 


SAVAGE SAVIDGE 


Sirs: 

While sitting here reading the 
stories in the June 1 Leather- 
neck, an incident came to mind 
which happened in my home in 
Pennsylvania. 

In one of my wife's letters she 
stated: ‘“‘Last night I was tired 
and went to bed early. Bobby 
(our son) sat up a while to listen 
to the radio. Some time later I 
was awakened by his shout, 
‘Mom, I know where Dad is!’ I 
was surprised of course and asked 
where. Bobby said a man had 
just announced on the radio: 
‘Savage fighting on Iwo Jima’.”’ 

A week later she received a let- 
ter from me confirming the fact 
that Savidge was indeed fighting 
on Iwo Jima 

PFC Edward D. Savidge 
Pacific 


ARMY GRIPE 


Sirs: 

I am an Army infantryman 
stationed here at Camp Croft. I 
have just finished reading your 
July issue of The Leatherneck 
and would like to register a com- 
plaint 

In Sound Off we noticed a let- 
ter by SSgt. Ralph Baker con- 
cerning changes in uniform, and 
we, here at this hospital, resent 
it very much. 

We would like to know what 
Sgt. Baker is trying to imply. 
(Baker says: ‘* The Army changed 
its uniform and look what was 
the result.’’ Statement seems a 
little ambiguous to us, too. 
Eds.). We're just as proud of our 
uniforms as the Marines are of 
theirs. 

I agree that the Marine Corps 
is a great fighting team (I have 
a brother with the Third Marine 
Division). But they have to go a 
long way before they can beat 
the good old Army infantry. So 
how about giving us a break? 

Pvt. Alfred Breggia 
and four others 


Camp Croft, S. C 
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A fortune stuffed in a shoe box. A wife 
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A POST-WAR CAREER WITH US IN LIFE INSURANCE 
SELLING OFFERS |. CHANCE TO EARN $4000- 
$9000 A YEAR AND MORE. 2. OPPORTUNITY 
TO ACHIEVE PROFESSIONAL STANDING IN YOUR 
COMMUNITY. TO HELP YOU LEARN THE ROPES, WE 
PAY A SALARY FOR THE FIRST 2 YEARS. LIBERAL 
COMMISSIONS AND GENEROUS RETIREMENT 
INCOME PLAN WILL APPEAL TO MEN WHO WANT 
TO BUILD A BUSINESS OF THEIR OWN. WRITE 
FOR OUR APTITUDE TEST. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 
“Final in America” y Lewis W. Douglas, AsaidenZ 
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“Jones has them pretty well trained—his parrot calls 
for Pepsi-Cola and his dog carries it home!” 








SOUND OFF (continued) 
SET 'EM UP AGAIN 


(The following letters 
were received in answer 
to a letter entitled 
‘Thrill Is Gone’’ from 
Sgt. Tommy Panauses 
and his buddies which 
appeared in the Sound 
Off column of our June 
Stateside and June 1 Pa- 
cific editions and aired 
general gripes about 
WRs Eds.) 


Sirs 
Those poor dears! Only 

one raincoat and one trench 
coat and only ten coat hangers? 
How do they manage! Of course, 
the trunk will help some, but just 
enough to allow a bare existence. 

Now we have one more thing 
for which to thank our merciful 
Lord we have never seen a 
WR. And added to our daily 
prayers is the wish that we may 
never see onc 

SSet. Donald B. Page 

Corp. George E. Vandenberg 
Pacific 


Sirs 

I am now stationed at HQMC 
after returning from 18 months’ 
duty in the Pacific. I had the 
same idea about the WRs as you 
fellows now have, but after work 
ing with these girls and getting to 
know them, I find my whole atti 
tude about them has changed 
They are doing a fine job and 
have no higher rates than the 
fellows they relieved. So how 
about saving the gum beating 
until you at least see and maybe 
get to know some of them? 

A former PFC in the Pacific, 

SSget. Joseph Mazanetz 
Washington, D. C 


Sirs 

Several nights ago my buddies 
and I stood on a street corner in 
Lancaster, Pa., and admired the 
rates of the WRs 

Most of us at this hospital 
have several years in the Corps, 
at least one campaign to our 
credit, and plenty of hospital 
time, with more coming our way 

Why can't we get a rate when 
they hand them out so easy to 
the women? 

Pvt. Joe L. Conway 

Bainbridge, Md 


Sirs 

There isn’t a WR who has 
taken over a job from a male 
Marine, to relieve him for active 
duty, carrying his equivalent 
rate. Yet it has been proven in 
numerous instances that the 
WRs are handling their assign- 
ments in a most commendabie 
manner 

As for the WRs’ photographic 
publicity, we feel sure had the 
individuals been attired in gras¢ 
skirts or sarongs, instead of uni- 
forms bearing corporal and ser- 
geant chevrons, the photos would 
have met with great huzzahs and 
wolf calls 

Here are the rates as we see 
them 


Male WR Replace- 
Personnel ments 
Tech. Sgt Sgt. 

Set Corp. 
Sgt Corp 
Set PFC 

Set Pvt 


Sgt. Theresa Schwartz, 

PFC Helen’ Breckel, 

Corp. Katherine Howell, 

Pvt. Betty Jane Hall. 
San Diego, Cal 


Sirs 

I've seen my share of Marines, 
both WR and otherwise in the 
past few years and if some of you 








“Hello, Mama. You can forget 
that ‘Fate worse than Death’ stuff 
he hasn't any ‘5 o'clock Shadow’!” 


See what happens when you 
make a good impression? So 
be careful to avoid “5 o'clock 
Shadow.” Shave with genu- 
ine Gem Blades. Gem’s su- 
perior, super-keen edge gets 
the beard at the base—keeps 
your face smooth and clean 
hours longer! Make your 
next shave a Gem shave. 
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minutes of cool relax- 
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sad sacks would stop and con 
sider a few things it might elimi- 
nate a little griping 

I have never seen and never 
expect to see a WR wearing a 
rate she wasn't up to, and what 
I'm inferring is, she knows her 
stuff. Do you? If you do, I hope 
to see you a ““gunny”’ before long 
_ There are many more reasons 
than I can mention here, but 
think it over and tip your hat t 
the ladies with the know-how 

Lieut. W. L. Moore 

Vero Beach, Fla 


QM RATES 

Sirs 
There is a question among 

some of us out here as to whether 
or not a private may be.pro 
moted to the rank of Private 
First Class (QM-Cler.) or (QM- 
Mech). Can you help us? 

Sgt. John Di Tore 
Pacific 


@ We are informed by 
Headquarters Marine 
Corps that Quartermas- 
ter personnel are not 
authorized the rank of 
Private First Class. 
Therefore, warrants 
‘*‘For duty with the 
Quartermaster's Depart - 
ment,’ begin with the 
rank of Corporal, either 
mechanical or clerical 


Eds 


THE OLD OLD CORPS 

Sirs 

I read your anniversary issue 
which was given to me by a 
young Leatherneck 85 years old 
I spotted his Spanish War but 
ton and, after talking with him, 
discovered we had been very 
good friends and used to pal 
around together on Guam. He is 
the only Marine I have met to 
date who was on Guam while I 
was there November, 1900, to 
July, 1903 

Surely there must be some 
left. I would like to meet or write 
to them; could you help me? 

James W. Jenks 

606 Delaware Ave., 
Huntington Beach, Cal. 


LEATHERNECK ON A SPOT 
Sirs 
In your June Sound Off column 
you make a statement which 
is contradictory to Compton's 
Encyclopedia volume 5, page 
2149 
You list the Army as the old 
est service in the US. According 
to Compton's, the USMC is the 
oldest branch of the US military 
service 
How about another statement, 
or a correction? 
Lucy Kitchen 
Kenosha, Wis 


@ We fee/ sure that Mr 
Compton will under- 
stand if we string along 
with HQMC on this one. 
We hate to hurt their 
feelings. Eds 


MORE ABOUT MUSTER 
Sirs: 

In the July issue we noticed 
the letter about ‘‘Muster Roll 
Blues.’’ It has been our intention 
for some time to write in regard 
ing our own large rolls. 

We are not beating our chops, 
as we have plenty of time to 
devote to our work, but we could 
not resist replying to Sgt. D. J 
Reed's egotistical remarks on his 
magnificent muster roll that 
caused him such headaches. 

We would consider it a vaca 
tion to work on his muster roll 

TURN PAGE 
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Get it at your PX 
or ship store 


LWAYS ask for Lifebuoy—the big he-man 
A soap that never lets a fellow down. Use 
it in vour daily shower to stop B.O.” Life- 
buoy’s special purifying lather is extra refresh- 
ing—leaves vou feeling extra clean. Lathers 
fast — cleans swell — even in hard or cold 
water. Make yours Lifebuoy from now on. 
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‘cause she tells Zuys with 
tender, hard-to-shave faces how to 
put out the ‘fire with COLGATE 

BRUSHLESS...o77@ no-brush cream 
thatS specially made to shave off 
wiry whiskers in 






smooth comfort ! 















Ol Broken-Stripe will 
be the Broken Type if 
he doesnt wise up to 
COLGATE BRUSHLESS 
and clean-looking 
shaves! It stays moist 
an keeps your beard 
soft so you can 
shave close without 


. 14¢ 
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SIGNET OF 
QUALITY IN PIPES 





Under a star-studded 
sky when im- 
pressions are sharply 
accented try smoking 
a VonRoy. You will soon 
realize how profound is the 
ljiffierence between pipes 
ind thank your lucky stars 
that your smoking-companion 
+ truly luxurious VanRoy 


VANROY COMPANY. INC. 


Empire State Building. New York | 








SOUND OFF (continued) 


as ours consisted of 10,253 men 
for the month of April, 1945 
(129 sheets). Does that set some 
sort of record? We would appre- 
ciate any dope you can give us. 
We might remind Sgt. Reed 

that some of our daily change 
sheets compare with his ‘“‘en- 
larged muster roll’! 

Corp. E. Montrose 

and three others 
Pacific 


MARINE PATCHES FOR NAVY 


Sirs 

I was a corpsman stationed 
with the 13th Marines, and I'm 
now going back to the Navy. 

I'd like to know if there's a 
shoulder patch I can wear with 
my Navy uniform to show I did 
duty with the Marines. 

I have seen some corpsmen 
wearing the Third 'Phib Corps 
patch, as well as those of various 
other Marine units. Have you 
any dope on this? 

William May, HAIc 
Camp Lejeune, N. C 


@ According to Head- 
quarters, the Navy De- 
partment has ruled that 
naval personne/ may not 
wear Marine Corps 
patches on naval uni- 
forms Eds. 


DUNGAREE PATCH 
Sirs: 

In view of the fact that we al- 
ready have a ‘‘Sea-Going Blaze," 
we are not fully satisfied until we 
can submit a patch for ‘“‘Dun 
garees.”’ 

We sincerely hope that all sea- 
going Marines will recognize this 
blaze and make efforts to have 
them made and sewed on their 
dungarees by their division tail 
ors 

The red cloth of the back 
ground stands for the many 
angle irons that have been swept 





with the Fox Tail which adorns 
the uppermost part of the patch 
The crossed swabs in the center 
stand for first and second swab- 
ber; the pail, for the endless 
caravans of details sent to the 
washroom for water. The stars 
resemble the many swabs that 
have been lost over the fantail 
during a lull in Police Call. White 
represents cleanliness and our 
sacred call to duty 

PFC Capozzoli 

and six others 
Pacific 


FAITHFUL FOREVER 


Sirs 

This is an open letter to all 
officers and members of ‘‘The- 
Woman- Haters Club” from a few 
of the girls at Recruit Depot, 
Camp Lejeune 

What makes you ego-maniacs 
think all girls are like the minor- 
ity who are forgetting their men 
on the battlefronts? 

Did you ever stop to think 
what it does to our morale to 
hear the narrow-minded people 
like you and to hear of those 
faithless creatures who marry on 
foreign shores? 

You boys will need more than 





DOCTOR J JONES 
OFFICE HOURS 


Smoke this outstanding 
quality Cigarette...Smoke 
it critically...Compare it 
with any other brand... 
See if you don’t agree that 
from now on... 


. it's Chelsea! 


The BEST in Cigarettes — 
Blended by 


EDGEWORTH 
, SL Mertlage of Duality 


Sence 1877 














@ Yes, $1000 in hard cash 


makes a mighty soft pillow for 
your head. Many a Sailor, Sol- 
dier, and Marine has $1000 or 
so saved up in his allotment 
savings account with Bank of 
America. How about you Fill 
out an identification blank, 
have your Commanding Off- 
cer certify your signature, and 
mail it to any of the Bank of 


America branches in California. 


Veterans who come home to California 
will find this bank, through its Vet- 
Loan Plan,* ready to help men who 
want to own a business, a farm, or 
a home. For a special new booklet, 


address Dept. AD, Bank of America, 


San Francisco 20. 


*Vet-Loan Plan includes and 
supplements the credit provi- 
sions of the G.I. Bill of Rights. 


Bank of 


| America 


NATIONAL 4.N¢s ASSOCIATION 


Main offices in two reserve cities 
of California 
San Francisco... Los Angeles 
‘ 
Me Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Member Federal Reserve System 











a bodyguard if we ever meet you 
You raise our indignation sky- 
high with your self-righteous 
natures. Come out of the clouds 
you're not so perfect yourself 
There are always girls who 
take their promises seriously. Do 
you? 
Pvt. Audrey I. Poujoulas 
and 10 others 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


CORPSMAN VS SEABEE 
Sirs: 

Have just read the May 15 
Sound Off and was much peeved 
at the letter sent in by O. E. 
Mosely, EMic on Johnston Is- 
land, ‘“‘where nothing but Seabees 
and Marines grow.’ Our*sym- 
pathies are with Moseley. 
Imagine his having spent a whole 
year out there in the boondocks. 

How he ever made first class is 
beyond me. The statements he 
made were asinine, for a first 
class PO . calling the sailors 
“lowly gobs.” What does he 
think he is, the Army Air Corps? 

So he watched them come and 
go. Well, I'm a_ pharmacist’s 
mate first class with the First 
Marine Division, and I have 
been out here 21 months, which 
include three major campaigns. I 
have yet to see a Marine or Sea- 
bee outfit that hasn't had a Navy 
pharmacist’s mate attached to it. 

Some fellows in our outfit have 
spent 24 to 29 months out here, 
but I'm glad to know that Mose 
ley can get along without us, as 
I'm ready to go home any time 
now and let rear-echelon-com- 
mando Mosely finish the war. 

This is not a slam against all 
the Seabees or Marines just at 
one who seems a trifle fouled up 
We all enjoy The Leatherneck 
very much. Thanks for a swell 
magazine and keep up the good 
work. This was our first gripe, so 
how about printing it? 

L. E. Shissler, PhMic 
Pacific 


OVERSEAS STRIPES 
Sirs 

Why is it that the Army rates 
wearing what are known as 
‘overseas stripes’’ — one for each 
six months overseas while the 
Marine Corps has not author- 
ized such identification? 

We know of several Marines 
who, upon their return State- 
side, found that the public ques- 
tioned the authorization of their 
ribbons minus the overseas 
stripes they are accustomed to 
see on Army uniforms. 

We suggest that the Corps be 
permitted to wear overseas 
stripes similar to the Army's. 

Corp. N. L. Haslup 
and three others 


TURN PAGE 
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“Our calls seem to be coming 
through a Jap exchange” 
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Always at comps— 
Frequently at 
civilian counters 





VITAMIN B. IS RIGHT 
IN “‘HI-MAC’’! 


You get long-lasting enjoyment when you sink your 
teeth into a luscious “Hi-Mac’’! Now this delicious 
chocolate coated bar not only contains a soft 
chocolaty center and a rich layer of chewy caramel, 
but it contains Vitamin B,, as well. Vitamin B; increases 
the energy-yielding value of the sugar in “Hi-Mac’’! 
No other nationally-known five cent candy bar gives 


you this vital _ ‘health extra.” So 


at \ 
~oan Kw ask for “Hi-Mac” 
‘pi qAN ... every time! 












> 
\ 
’ mn 
“BIG YANKS” ARE COMING...SOON! 
Gi] “Hi-Mac’'s” big brother “Big Yank"’ will reappear on 
Sow candy counters soon. For years “Big Yank" was one of 
. : : America’s favorite chocolate coated candy bars. Like 


Fs “Hi-Mac,” “Big Yank" is a top quality bar made by 
Shotwell Mfg. Co., makers of those famous for quality Puritan 
Marshmallows. Get “Big Yank" as soon as you can! 
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SOUND OFF (continued) 


POINTS FOR MARINES 
Sirs 

One of the boys received this 
point system adaptation in the 
mail. Having enjoyed it we 
thought we might pass it on to 
others 

The System 

1— Enlisted personnel desiring 
discharge may apply for same 
only under conditions set forth 
herewith 

a) Applicant must have a total 
of one hundred (100) points to 
qualify 

b) The application must carry 
the signatures of the applicant's 
commanding general, com 
mander-in-chief, all members of 
Congress, wife, mother - in-law, 
and all children 

2.-This point system will be 
computed as follows 

a) One point for each year over- 
seas 

b) One point for participation 
in five major campaigns 

c) One point for each Purple 
Heart medal 

d) One point for each group of 
10 children 

e) One point for each lady friend 
f) One point may be awarded 
for participation in any of the 
following: Boxer Rebellion, 
Spanish-American War, Boston 
Tea Party, Battles of Bull Run, 
any engagements with the Tripoli 
pirates 

3-—-Persons unfit for combat 
may apply only in the event that 
proof is offered to show that the 
man in question has no special 
aptitude which may be utilized 
by the Corps. Any violation of 
the above will result in imme- 
diate general court martial 

Note: Any member of the 
corps who has been to sick bay 
in the past 25 years is auto 
matically disqualified, unless his 
ailment was serious enough to 
cause his demise 

Corp. J. W. Higginbotham 
and three others 
Pacific 
DISCHARGE PLAN 
Sirs 

The Army doesn't seem to be 
able to let enough men out under 
the present demobilization plan 
I have a plan whereby those 
Army men who don't have the 
85 points to be discharged can be 
used and all Marines would be 
happier 

Enough Marines could be let 
out to equal a division (or regi- 
ment or battalion, depending on 
how many Marines had the 
required number of points), and 
an Army unit, made up of men 
lacking sufficient points for dis- 
charge, could be sent to the 
Pacific as replacements. 

Why should there be a line 
drawn between Navy and Army? 
There was no such distinction to 
get in, and there should be none 
to get out 

If the number of points for 
Marines were as high as 100, it 
would be a start. It would show 
that we haven't been forgotten 
and share equal rights with our 
fellow Army men. 

A Marine With 
Points To Spare 
HOSPITAL HOPEFUL 
Sirs 

Since being wounded on 
Saipan, I haven't heard from 
some of my buddies. I was in 
Co. I, 3rd Bn., 24th Marines, 
Fourth Marine Division. 

If any of my outfit sees this I 
would sure like to hear from 
them. My present address is US 
Naval Hospital, New Orleans, La. 


PFC K. B. Bacon 
New Orleans, La 








(‘sate Way to carry 


Furlough Funds 





IT's RISKY to carry cash on your 
person. Put your funds in Amer- 
ican Express Travelers Cheques, 
instead, and you're safe. You sign 
your name on your cheques when 
you buy them—then sign again 
when you spend them. That's 
your identification. If any are 
lost or stolen, you receive a 
prompt refund for the full 
amount of the loss 

These cheques are known the 
world over. You can spend them 
in railroad stations, stores, res- 
taurants — everywhere. Sold in 
denominations of S10, 820, $50 
and $100, at a cost of only 75¢« 
per 5100 (minimum 40¢) . .. at 
Banks, Railway Express Offices, 
and at many camps and bases 
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INVISIBLE 
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Self- 
Adjusting 
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Prevents Collar Curl 


% Neatness counts in military 
as well as in civilian life. 
That's why millions of men 
in service are also wearing 


SPIFFY COLLAR STAYS. 








COSTS BUT A FEW CENTS 
AT ARMY AND PX STORES 
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INVEST IN VICTORY — BUY BONDS 








THEY THRIVE ON THRIFT 
Sirs: 

In the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel Information Bulletin of 
May, 1945, on page 56, the naval 
personnel on Majuro Atoll are 
blowing off a lot of steam about 
keeping only one dollar in cash 
out of every eight. 

Our unit, with a total payroll 
of about $42,000, has the men 
saving better than three out of 
every four dollars in the follow- 
ing manner, for a recent payroll 
in round figures: 


Bond allotments $3400 
Marine Corps savings. 1000 
Monthly savings allot- 
ments 13,900 
Money orders for five . 
days after pay day 14,100 
Total $32,400 


In addition, there was a little 
over $6000 in family allowance 
and insurance allotments for the 
month. 

Only about one tenth of every 
dollar earned is being spent, 
which we are willing to stack 
against any other outfit in 
spending , 
Capt. Finley B. Riggs 
Pacific 
IMPROVEMENT FOR FIELD CHOW 
Sirs: 

Hats off to the guy who 
dreamed up the new 10-1in-one 
rations. They are a 100 per cen’ 
improvement over the old-style 
K rations, which were very un- 
tasty. Those dog biscuit crackers 
made even the cigarets taste like 
cod liver oil, or worse 

However, I've talked to dozens 
of Marines and without excep- 
tion they all agree that the 10- 
in-one rations would be much 
more appetizing if they put a 
little jar of mustard, ketchup or 
chili sauce in each box 

The war probably will be over 
before anything is ever done 
about it, but at least I got it off 
my chest 

Corp. Neil J. Kirwan 
Pacific 


Gi SERGEANT 

Sirs 

Referring to your Sound Off 
column of July 1, I wish to con- 
gratulate SSgt. R. Baker on his 
excellent answer to the “‘dapper™ 
major who so misconstrued the 
feeling of the men toward the 
uniform of the Globe and Anchor. 

The major's voice centered on 
the wearing of dress uniforms 
upon: urn from tours of duty 
If men, and I don’t think they 
are a majority, can't sacrifice two 
or three days’ liberty after 14 to 
30 months overseas for a neat 
appearance, then let them go, 
unmolested, to the nearest 
“chute” in skivvies 

TSgt. George J. Lister 

Pacific 
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‘Convey my respects to 
Pvt. Burns and ask him 
to contact me at his 
earliest convenience.” 
























“WOULD YOU PLEASE TELL 
ME WHERE YOU CET TA SE 
DR. PEPPERS EVERY DAY 
AT 10,2 AND g 2" 










Tuis GYRENE'’S GOT AN ANGLE! 
HE KNOWS HE’LL GET A PICK UP 
WITH DR. PEPPER! Anytime you're let 
down, look around for a Dr. Pepper! 

This favorite five-cent drink gives a 
quick energy boost when you need it 
most, while its rich, original flavor is 
always a fresh delight! Drink it frosty 
cold at 10, 2 and 4 o'clock . . . or any- 
time you're hungry, thirsty or tired! 


Listen to these 





Dr. Pepper Programs! g 


DARTS FOR DOUGH" 
| bos att 
aq IDI 7 ey) 


WS 28-4 est heme Fie >» AT FOUNTAINS, TOO 





Dr. Pepper is bottled and distributed by Dr. Pepper Bottling Companies in 
the States. To order Dr. Pepper fountain syrup refer to Army-Navy 
Joint Listing. Dr. Pepper Company, Dallas or Birmingham, U.S.A. 

















‘*Watch this! He salutes every time a man goes by 
smoking fragrant Sir Walter Raleigh.”’ 







Smokes as sweet 
as it smells 


“,.. the quality pipe 
tobacco of America” 








UrRron wane 








PREE! 24 poge Hlustrated booklet tells how to select and break in a new pipe: rules for pipe 
eormna. ef Write todoy Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation, Louisville 1, Kentucky 
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LIGHTER ACCESSORIES 


BY RONSON * WORLD'S GREATEST LIGHTER 





EXTRA-LENGIN 


RONSON“: REDSKIN ‘FLINTS’ 
RONSONOL quick -lighting FUEL 
RONSON high. absorption WICKS 


Avoid Inferior Imitations 











la demand on all Fighting Fronts 





$0 please be patient To P. X. Officers: Send your orders or write for informe- 


tion to Ronson Art Meta! Works, Inc., Nework 2, N. J. 





SOUND OFF (continued) 
WRONG CREDIT 


Sirs 

In the At Ease section of the 
June issue I think I've run into 
an error 

The item lauded the work of 
the Corps combat photographers 
motion picture) and the result- 
ant picture, “The First Marine 
Provisional Brigade on Guam.” 
According to the author, Sgt 
Harold Helfer, the sound track 
commentary was recorded by a 
Sgt. Boltzer of Los Angeles 

Last December (1944) I re- 
corded the original commentary 
of this film, working under the 
direction of TSgt. Irving (Mitch 
Plaine of New York City. At 
that time we believed our efforts 
to be the first in printing, editing 
and dubbing in sound effects and 
commentary of a combat film 
Sgt. Eddie Prendergast, now 
with the Sixth Division, also 
helped TSgt. Plaine in turning 
out the film 

The Sgt. Boltzer mentioned in 
the article is a complete stranger 
to me 

Sgt. Jim H. Knox 

Pacific 


@ Helfer is hereby as- 
signed to guard duty on 
Funafuti for a period of 
10 vears after the war. 


Eds 


LEATHERNECK RIGHT 

Sirs 

Our attention has been called 
to a story appearing in the July 
issue of The Leatherneck under 
the head: **Radio In Every Fox 
hole,”’ by Sgt. Stanley Fink 

When we saw how Leather- 
neck had rolled one right up our 
alley we sent the diagram of 
Bourgault’s radio receiver to the 
electric shop and had them make 
up a copy The report It works 
perfectly within a range of about 
50 miles 

C. A. Mortenson, Slc 

Camp Parks, Cal 


MUSTERING OUT PAY 


Sirs: 
I am writing in regard to the 
discharge bonus for veterans 
Does a man who ships over for 
20 years get his bonus at the end 
of the war, upon discharge after 
20 years, or does he get beat out 
it? If this is a bonus for 
veterans, they should get it 
regardless of discharge or ship- 
ping over 
Or is it simply a booster for 
discharged men to get a start in 
civilian life? 
Sgt. John L. Zborill 
Portsmouth, Va 


@® The Mustering-Out 
Payment Act of 1944 pro- 
vides that payment shall 
be made to members of 
the armed forces who 
shall have been engaged 
in active service in the 
present war who are dis- 
charged or relieved from 
active duty on or after 
7 December 1941 No 
amendments have been 
made to the Act to date 
to provide for payment 
to a member of the 
armed forces who re- 
mainsin the service sub- 
sequent to the termina- 
tion of the present war 
The primary purpose of 
this Act 1s to provide a 
veteran with sufficient 
funds to tide him over 
the immediate period 
after his discharge and 





Young America 


is for 


When one name is seen 
everywhere on the sports 
equipment that Young 
America is using — that’s 
acceptance. And when the 
name on that equipment is 
“Wilson” you can accept it 
as an unfailing mark of 
what's newest and best in 





modern equipment for mod- 
ern play. The armed forces 
have first call upon our 
facilities and production 
today. When men and ma- 
terials are again available, 
we'll have important in- 
novations created by the 
Wilson staff to offer you 
through your sporting goods 
dealer. Hasten the day. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO 
Chicago. New York and other leading cities 


MIE MBER:—The Athletic Institute, a 
non-profit orzanization dedicated to the 
advancement of national physical fitness 


* 
Let's all boost the “War Memorials That 


Lite’ campaign ta commemorate our 


war heroes 


Wihon 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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UW islson Athletic Goods Mie. Ca., bic 
Chicaga Plant 


IT'S WILSON TODAY 
IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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JOHN GAMBLING 
WOR’S RAMBLING 


(ples forecnite, 


44My three radio shows keep me 
going at a merry pace,” says John 
Rambling with) Gambling. “ But 
I’ve discovered that a cool 


smoke in my mellow Fore 





caster 1s a great relaxer.4@ 









John Gambling isn't rambling 


when he goes to bat for Fore 
caster It's a fine, choice pipe 
hat will alwavs give you smok 
ing pleasure Because servicemen 
get first call, Forecasters may be 
limited Keep ask 
ng, once yours 
ull enjoy i for $1.50 
ny, many years 
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Sir Sheldon in natural 


brior $2.50 
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NATIONAL BRIAR PIPE CO.. Jersey City, N.J 


Fast Relief —Hot, 
Sore, Sweaty Feet 


Be foot-happy! Dr. Scholl’s Foot Powder 
almost instantly relieves hot, sore, tender, 
sweaty, chafed, or smelly feet; helps pre- 
e vent Athlete’s Foot by keeping feet dry. 
Soothes, refreshes. Eases tight 
shoes. Get a 10¢ or 35¢ can 
now at your Post Exchange 
or Ship Service Store. 








Dr. Schol!s 


FOOT POWDER 
| > 








SINCE 1918 


A.M. BOLOGNESE 
and SONS 


TAILOR AND 
HABERDASHER 


QUANTICO, VA. 
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to aid him in the neces- 
sary readjustment to 
civilian life. Eds. 


DROWSY DOG 
Sirs: 


I was very interested to read 
Pyt. Moquin’s account of the 
action of his dog, Carl, (‘‘The 
War Dogs Paid Off At Iwo Jima’”’ 
in the June issue), at the base of 
Suribachi the fifth night of the 
battle for Iwo. 

I was acting platoon sergeant 
of the Ist platoon, G Co., 28th 
Regiment. It was at the sugges- 
tion of PFC Vincent, our platoon 
runner, that I tied a length of 
string to my wrist and ran the 
other end to Moquin’s foxhole. 
Moquin was to yank the string if 
Carl alerted us. Carl was right 
on the beam, and if he hadn’t 
given the alert in time for me to 
alert the men in the platoon, we 
no doubt would have suffered 
heavy casualties that night. 

We had another dog attached 
to our outfit that night. We set 
up an outpost about 150 yards to 
our direct front and sent one of 
the boys, Harry, up thefe with 
the dog and his trainer. After the 
Japs came I was plenty worried 
about them. But when daylight 
came, and we crawled out of our 
foxholes, there was Harry walk- 
ing back toward our lines, and 
with him were the trainer and 
dog. I hurried up to Harry and 
asked him if the Japs had located 
them, and if the dog had given 
the alert. 

Harry grinned and answered, 
“Hell, Sarge, the dog slept like a 
baby all night, even during the 
attack!” 

Sgt. T. P. Kelly 


Bethesda, Md. 


CREDIT ARMY 


Sirs: 

I thought Leatherneck wasa 
pretty swell magazine until I 
came across the article, “‘Guns 
Before Ormoc,”’ by Sgt. John 
Conner, in the May issue. 

If I've ever seen a fake, that 
was it. The story tells of a cer- 
tain Captain Roane and his 
brave defenders in the battle of 
Buri airstrip. It’s true Capt. 
Roane was the officer in charge, 
but simply because he was the 
superior officer there. He also 
had four officers from our outfit, 
Army artillery. It’s true, too, 
that he had some Marines there, 
but he also had about 76 men 
from the Army Air Corps, and 
about 100 from our battalion. 
We lost a lot of men defending 
the airstrip, and it detracts from 
their sacrifice to present such a 
one-sided article. 

As for the night the Japs came 
from the underbrush and started 
throwing grenades, it wasn't even 
on the side of the perimeter 
where the Marines were sta- 
tioned, and several of our men 
received shrapnel wounds from 
these grenades. It was Army 
men who shot all three of the 
Japs 

If Leatherneck wishes to keep 
up its good record, I suggest you 
retract this whole story and 
apologize to your readers. 

Pvt. R. J. Smith 
Pacific 


@® Leatherneck’s inten- 
tion was not to discredit 
Army artillery or air 
men, but simply to pre- 
sent Marine action in 
this battle, which would 
be of greatest interest to 
the majority of our 
readers. Eds. END 





“Hey — gek a light! Somebody 
Just opened a botHe oF Fiebat!" 


3:3 FINE BREWS 
BLENDED INTO 
ONE GREAT BEER 


5. Pabst Brewing Company. Milwaukee, Wise 
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girls, too, our forces 


find after they strike 
the beach at Okinawa 











Post cards collected 
by Corp. J. H. Adler 
show “coy” beauties 
get favorite billing 
by enemy in Pacific 















































U. S$. Navy's Grumman Hellcats Strike Over Japan 
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Death Party 


HE native doctor half-stumbled into the tent. His eyes 
looked glassy-bright with excitement. He clutched at the 
arm of the Marine sergeant and gasped: 

‘‘Death party. In Sumaga. Thirty Marines there. All die.” 

The sergeant said, ‘“‘Jap alky?”’ 

The doctor nodded. Then, in excited blurts, he told the story 
to the sergeant. How a native had staggered into his office, dying 
from a drink given him by a friend in the town of Sumaga. It had 
been tuba, spiked with methyl alcohol which had been left in 
quantities on the island by the Japs. They had used it as motor 
fuel. Some natives still didn’t know the stuff was deadly. 

A small amount of it could kill a man. It spread quickly, first 
blinding, then eating out the brain. It hadn’t started to affect 
the doctor’s native visitor until he was a considerable distance 
from Sumaga. His host, he said, had been waiting to entertain 
30 Marines he'd invited to a party. 

The sergeant said, ‘“‘You don’t know whose house? Or even 
what part of Sumaga?”’ 

The doctor shook his head helplessly. “‘Patient passed out. 
Convulsions.”’ 

The sergeant was trying to do some of the fastest thinking 
he'd ever done in his life. There wasn’t time to round up a bunch 
of men and start systematic raiding parties on all the native 
homes in Sumaga. Any minute now, the death party might begin. 
The sergeant knew he had to make a decision and there just 
wasn't time for conferences. 

Suddenly, he bolted. The native doctor watched him race 
through the semi-darkness to a nearby tent. He returned in a 
minute, lugging a machine gun which he hurriedly tossed in the 
back of a jeep. As he jumped behind the wheel, the doctor ran 
out and jumped in beside him. 

‘‘Maybe I can help,”’ he said 

The sergeant nodded as the jeep roared out into the road. 
Silence. Then: 

“You fire the machine gun off?"’ the doctor asked. ‘“‘Try to 
attract them from the party?” 

“That's the dope,”’ the sergeant said, grimly. 

The doctor did not reply. His hopes sank swiftly. That 
wouldn't work unless, by pure accident, the 30 Marines happened 
to be near where the sergeant fired the gun. Because, in the 
weeks since the island had been secured, night patrols constantly 
broke the stillness with fire. Nobody paid much attention to it 
anymore. 

The jeep roared into Sumaga and the sergeant turned left, 
toward the beach. He jammed it to a halt and bounded out, 
grabbing the machine gun. In a matter of seconds, he was blazing 


























It is with justifiable pride that Wyler accepts the 
gracious tribute of the distinguished Albert Einstein. 





away toward the sea. 

Five minutes went by and nothing happened. Six minutes. | Wyler's waterproof and shockproof watches meet the exacting 
Seven. Eight. Then. suddenly, the doctor saw a mass of figures, demands of science. Men who require faultless precision 
widely spread, sneaking onto the beach. The sergeant’s back was 
toward them as they silently approached him. He kept on select Wyler watches. 


blazing away at the sea. The doctor cupped his hands, screamed 

a warning. But it was too late. In a moment, the sergeant was at | if : : 
i Tic Sceeitced a atte atau dies Che Only Shockproof Watch with a Flexible Balance Wheel 
After it was over, and the doctor was treating the sergeant’s 
many cuts and abrasions, he said: ‘“‘Lucky Marines late 
getting to alky party. But I am very puzzled. Why did the 
machine gun bring them out? It is a common sound on the island 

at night and 

“Not this kind of a machine gun,’ the sergeant said. ‘See | er 
Doc, we got a kid in the outfit, he’s souvenir-happy. He's got | 
| 













incaflex 


practically a tent full of Jap stuff, including this machine gun. I 
grabbed it because I figured any Marine worth his salt knows 
the difference between the sound of a Nambu and the sound of an 






nee VYLER WATCIE AGENCY 
' American machine gun 
He glanced up, grinned through a badly blackened eye and OCKEFELLER CENTER 







said: “‘Boy! Those guys hit me like a truck. Doc, I'd sure as hell | NEW YORK 20, \. 4 
hate to be a Nip in this war.”’ 











SGT. DUANE DECKER 
Leatherneck Staff Correspondent 
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There is nothing so disarming as a winning smile. So 


keep yours its gleaming best with America’s No. 1 


tooth powder Dr. Lyon's. For when you use 
Dr. Lyon's you know that your teeth are cleaned and 
polished to their full natural brightness 

Dr. Lyon's has been keeping smiles bright and ale ore 
shining for over sixty years and nothing you can buy today will clean your 
teeth more beautifully, more quickly or more thoroughly 

Dr. Lyon's has a delightful flavor leaves the mouth feeling clean and 
refreshed the breath sweet 


Get Dr. Lyon's today from your ship's store or PX and see for yourself 


the difference it can make in your smile 


Dr. LYON’s 


TOOTH POWDER 





Gyrene 
Gyngles 


MAIL CALL 


It's just about that time, Mac. 
We'd better go and see 

If the man who brings the mail has 
a letter meant for me. 

I hope the envelope is blue and has 
a pretty scent; 

I'll read it in the quiet of a corner of 
my tent. 

But if it’s from my buddy, still back 
in my home town, 

I'll read it kind of hastily, and pass 
it all around. 

Perhaps today I'll get a note from 
that little chick 

Who thinks that boys away from 
her are bound to be homesick. 

Or better yet I'll get a card from a 
buddy old and true 

Who went away before me to don 
the Navy blue. 

Of course, dear Mom will be there 
with all the latest scoop 

Of how my little cousin fell down 
our front porch stoop. 

I can't forget my sister, who I'm 
sure is bound to write 

About the guy who took her out, 
and where they went last night. 

And still one more might come from 
a girl I used to know 

The first one that I remember that 
set my heart aglow. 

Yes, I've thought about my letters 
since the rising of the sun. 

Hey, Mac, what's that you say? Oh, 
hell, not even one! 

— PVT. FRANCIS W. FOLEY 
Pacific 


MARINE HYMN 
(World War I!) 


From the isle of Iwo Jima 

To the heart of Tokyo, 

We will fight our country’s enemy — 

Raise Old Glory as we go. 

Wake, Midway, Guam, the Solo- 
mons; 

Saipan, the Philippines 

All bear the blood and honor 

Of United States Marines! 


Beaches in the blue Pacific 
Pave the way to Tokyo. 
With blood and fire we blaze a trail 
And batter down the foe! 
Okinawa and Tarawa 
Are numbered 'mongst the scenes 
That tell the might and glory 
Of United States Marines! 
— A SOLDIER TO A MARINE 


REST CAMP 


This is our rest camp 
So calm and serene 
Get up off your butt! 
You lazy Gyrene! 


Run that obstacle course, 
Yell ‘til you're hoarse. 
One, two, three and four — 
No back-talk any more. 


What time is reveille 
Oh, not ‘till four-thirty. 
Then you go on guard; 
Gee, but I'm tired. 


Clean up that tent floor — 
Won't tell you once more. 
Inspection at ten; 

You'll be ready by then. 


Today there's a hike 
Wish J had a bike. 

Sleep out in the rain 
Damn, what a pain! 


Double time on this hill. 
Don't you all get a thrill 

At this gorgeous scenery? 
(Legs work like machinery). 


Lights go out at ten 
I'm asleep long ‘fore then. 
If this is the place we're supposed to 
rest at, 
Please take me back to good old 
combat 
— CORP. R. C. CASHMORE 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


LASS COMES ON POST 


The strain of Boot precludes all 
looking back 

With the exception of a hurried 
glance 

Into a wallet or a writing pad 

To whet the vision of one left 
behind. 

And then a letter comes. She's on 
her way. 


She steps down from the bus, into 
his arms — 

Unconscious of those standing there 
alone. 

But bringing, too, a moment of 
Desire 

To such as unto Beauty give its due. 


As she goes swimming, or walks 
down the street 
Or jitterbugs at Beaufort’s U.S. O., 
A thousand eyes feast futilely and 
Dream 
With envy, yes, but more Remem- 
bering. 
— MTSGT. ROLAND EDWARDS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OUR CORPS 


For a hundred and sixty-nine years, 
Leathernecks have made their 
stands. 
From Tripoli’s far away shores, 
To Iwo’s bloody sands. 


They've fought and died for the 
USA 


And many are the victories they 
claim. 

No fighting force in all this world, 

Can match their pride and fame. 


Their part in World War II is noted, 
From when the war began. 

With their all-out effort at Wake, 
And their gallant fight on Bataan. 


The Marines then swore revenge, 
For their buddies who fought and 
died, 
And following are the battle results, 
To which they point with pride: 


Guadalcanal was their first step, 
And Tulagi's fight was real. 
Americans applauded these fighting 
men, 
As they continued to Bougainville. 


Throughout the Solomons the battle 
spread, 
And thousands of Nips lay dead. 
From New Britain to New Georgia's 
Munda Bay, 
The Marines forged steadily ahead. 


And with the Solomons well in hand, 
The Devil Dogs gathered once 
more, 
And shoved off for a new battle land, 
— Tarawa's hellish shore. 


Then came the Marshall Isles, 
The Japs soon lost the fight. 

Now the Marines were growing, 
Four divisions was their might. 


So on to Saipan’s rocks and caves, 
The Leathernecks went by groups, 

And at Tinian and Guam also, 
They beat Japan's best troops. 


Then the rough and ready first Mar. 
Div., 
Stormed ashore at Peleliu. 
Their's was a long hard fight, 
But they stayed to see it through. 


Our battles were hard and often, 
And blood now stained Our Corps, 
Yet, the Marines were called upon 
again, 
To hit little Iwo's shore. 


Our losses there were many, 

Gone was our common smile. 
Revenge again burned heavy, 

As we swarmed on Okinawa Isle. 


And the Marines will continue in 
battle, 
Until this war is past. 
They'll always be the first to fight, 
But to quit they'll be the last. 


And even though we have no points, 
Or a rotation plan, it seems, 
Still only WE can claim the title of, 
THE UNITED STATES MA- 
RINES 
— CORP. WILLIAM L. CAREY 
Pacific 








Austin Hall, the Marine dormitory at 


College, one of the schools in V-T2° 
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Opportunity to earn 
commission given to 
many men in Corps 


die V-le 
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by TSgt. James Hague 


USMC Combat Correspondent 


(Editor’s Note: Princeton and Villanova were se- 
lected as typical of the 13 colleges in V-12). 


66 ' YOU don’t want to talk to me,’’ Johnny 
McWilliams said. “I didn’t win any medals. 
There are some men here in V-12 who did, 
though, and they are the fellows you should talk to.” 

I explained to McWilliams that I was trying to 
get a general picture of the V-12 program in the 
Marine Corps and wasn’t interested only in talking 
to men who had won medals. Actually, McWilliams’ 
words underlined one of the important aspects of 
V-12. The man who distinguishes himself in combat 
has a chance to get a field commission. 

But many good Marines have combat jobs which 
ffer little opportunity for the kind of battlefield 
action which proves them as outstanding leaders. In 
other instances, distinguished actions are overlooked 
in the confusion of a battle. In these cases, a Marine 
without a partial college education has little chance 
of winning a commission. 

That's where V-12 comes in. 

McWilliams finished high school back in June, 
1941, and went to work as a laborer in a steel mill 
near his home in Turtle Creek, Pa. He did better 
than laboring later. In fact, he managed to get in 
some time at a trade school before Pearl Harbor 
‘onvinced him he should join the Marines — as a 
regular. He picked up two stars on his citation rib- 
bon (Guadal and Tarawa) and three stars on his 
Pacific ribbon (those two and the Marianas) before 
someone talked him into trying for V-12 soon after 
Tinian was secured. 

Because he only had a high school education, 
he couldn't satisfy the minimum officer candidate 
requirements of one year college and a year overseas 
(without the overseas time, the requirements have 
been, and still are, two years of college credits). 

McWilliams would like a commission and may 
make the Corps his career. Without V-12, his chances 
of becoming a second lieutenant would be slim. 

When Johnny got back to the States, he found 
that Princeton’s high scholastic standards and that 
long study-less gap since high school meant a lot of 
work. ‘“‘I had a rough time at first,’’ he admits, 
“really rough. All it was at first was misery. I'd sit 
up in my room and sweat it out. Now I’m starting 
to get back into the swing of studying. Even now, 
however, I have to pound those books. But that’s 
only a detail. This V-12 is the real thing. It’s a break 
for me. First off, I get a chance for a commission. 
And if I decide to stay in for 30, I may be able to do 
those years as an officer. And if I don’t, this Prince- 
ton education will mean a lot in that little town I 
come from.”’ 

So McWilliams finds himself at Princeton with 
the Marine Corps paying the bill. Why? 

The Marine Corps, like other branches of the 
American armed services, feels that although a par- 
tial college education isn't indispensable in officer 
material, it is a pretty sound foundation for further 
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approximately 12,000 Marines who have completed colle 
V-12. About 60 per cent of the present quota is but t 
given to units of the FMF, the size of each unit’s aie 
quota being based, naturally, on its size. But any O’Re 
Marine, no matter how small his unit or detach- 
pare! 
ment, can apply for V-12, through channels, and He h: 
his application will be considered. Paris 
Selection for V-12 now is by screening, through the come 
chain of commands. For example, a Marine in a Drot 
line company is recommended by his CO for a bat- sensh 
talion screening. If he gets the ok of his battalion Unite 
commander, he goes up to regiment where final Mari 
selections are made. the I 
A Marine doesn’t get only one chance at V-12. wond 
Elwood Richter of Duncannon, Pa., tried for it His 
three times before he made the grade. He was with ioinec 
Dog Battery, 12th Marines, from the time it was lem f 
formed at Lejeune until he left it to return to the edge 
§ United States and Villanova College. His first V-12 the L 
o ‘ ‘ try was through a written test. He stood tenth on wante 
Pvts. E. J. Trelease of New Brunswick, N. J., G. R. Seichter of South Bound Brook, N. J., and A. L. the list The test system was abandoned _ his out- the 1 
Haslup of Washington, D. C., (I to r) work on map and aerial photo reading problem at Princeton fit and Richter was chosen by his CO for further were 
, screening. He made the list and was ready to come prove 
home after Guam. But just before the Third Divi- an of 
tra That ‘ t ge requiret t sti scuttlebutt just isn’t true. V-12 gives good Marines sion quota shoved off, about 30 names were lopped was V 
re x pt! \ p t an opp rtunitv for a commission which would other off the end of the list. Richter’s was one of them. He 
t get a f wise be denied them and it was set up only to He went back to his job as a wireman with an FO strang 
provide such Marines with some college schooling. team (he, three other artillerymen and 14 infantry- ish an 
I fg lleges kept t Corps sup If a Marine is USMCR, he gets a USMCR commis men got 75 Nips during a counterattack on Guam) ters a 
t ‘ ft t But t lowered draft ag Si when he finishes V-12 and officer training. If he and waited for another chance. He made it in Decem- into « 
meant that, despit lege progra is USMC, he gets a USMC commission. Both types ber and is now at Villanova. semes 
t gett f emeste llege as f commission are temporary and will be terminated One of the questions put to Richter during the cause 
ivil A 4-F’s. So t at t six months after the duration of the emergency. screening seems to go to almost every candidate sible 
Mar Cory take t f preparing A Marine entering V-12 is required to take a and it may be the source of the rumor that those who ing, h 
men for furt ff ining ler to keep a reduction to private. Every Marine at school is take V-12 are committing themselves for regular get se 
f ts § g t igh Q t just another student and the authority of rank service. It was: The 
f the Ma \ th ning ] ‘reate awkward situations. Furthermore, an **Do you intend to make the Marine Corps your basic 
f At tf A enliste " t 1 sergeant, for example, is certainly career?” civil « 
ul ge tr han life; t t t work of his rank or specialty when There are some men who are perfectly willing to before 
to Of te Sc! ‘ going to school. A Marine who leaves the program use V-12 as a means of getting back from overseas The 
n Pl C . Sct t before he gets his commission is reinstated to his old or see it as a soft, non-combat duty. The selecting of elec 
C rank officers don’t want to waste the limited V-12 open- he b 
Now M A ive bee He is also required to remain unmarried. In each ings on such Marines. If a Marine has in his mind 
t 2 t gible tor t us V-12 f the 13 Marine V-12 detachments at colleges the idea that he will stay in the Corps, he certainly 
t ¢ : t two, the last through the country, the men live in dormitories isn’t going to waste a golden opportunity to make a 
Marines tak f vilian life will finis Their liberty is limited and there, frankly, is no place commission. : 
their V-1 time for wives on the campus, not even in those Incidentally, a Marine who has a sudden change 1u 
+} z , M. - ; ¢ , > int ¥ r te ae oo Rong powrsirwnd sor — a bw of heart on V-12 once he sets foot on United States 7a ee 
a — te - mma —_— o/ Risgpe ceenes 6 Sa, , Sa is likely to find a sudden change of orders in his case 7 
ier ! iS an omice provi xe mizes the difficulty on this score orders sending him right back to the field. visers, 
makes t gra ind get bars. Thi < f These conditions have been accepted by the The combination, second lieutenant’s bars and yes 
a Til 
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Pvt. John D. Browne of El Dorado, Ark., at work « 


Two members of the electrical engineering class at Villanova College, Pvt. Joseph E. Johnston, on 
radio chassis, part of engineering course 


the left, and Pvt. Howard Greetzinger, on the right, check dimensions with Prof. William A. Slavin on 
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college books, is the appealing thing to most men, 
but to some, the books are only incidental. One man 
who is interested only in a commission is Philip 
O’Reilly Schell. He was born in France of American 
parents and is an American citizen by derivation. 
He had a tight squeeze just before the Nazis entered 
Paris, getting out the day before they arrived. He 
came to the United States on the exchange ship, 
Drottningholm, in July, 1942. His American citi- 
zenship qualified him not only for entry into the 
United States but also into the armed forces. The 
Marine Corps was his choice. He had a relative in 
the Marines and ‘the told me it was something 
wonderful so I joined it.” 

His English was almost non-existent when he 
joined the Corps and he presented an unusual prob- 
lem for his DI’s at Parris Island, his slight knowl- 
edge of the language becoming even slighter when 
the DI's had a special job picked out for him. He 
wanted a commission and applied for one, having 
the necessary education. His supporting papers 
were burned in France, however, and he couldn’t 
prove his credits. The only way for him to become 
an officer never having been to the Pacific 
was V-12 

He is now finishing up at Villanova where, not so 
strangely, he made straight A’s in French and Span- 
ish and a C in English. Schell is taking four semes- 
ters at V-12, a 16-month program and then will go 
into officer training. He could, after his first two 
semesters, put in for engineering, but he didn't be- 
cause he wanted his commission as quickly as pos- 
sible. Those young men who applied for engineer- 
ing, having an aptitude for math, and were chosen, 
get seven semesters at V-12 

These students are chosen after the first two, or 
basic semesters, and elect electrical, mechanical or 
civil engineering courses for five more semesters 
before going on for officer training 

The 
of elective course and then 
The 
(and this is the st 
math 


descriptive 


non-engineering students get two semesters 
are finished with school. 
semester studies are: physics, two terms 
ibject which plagues most Marines); 
two terms; 
mechanical draw- 


basi 


American history, 


term; 


tw terms: 


geometry, one 


ing, one term, and naval organization (generally 
taught by a Marine officer), two terms 

The courses for the elective semesters are chosen 
by the Marines after consultation with their ad- 
visers, such as Rev. Edward Dwyer, the dean at 


Villanova, and Mr. Gordon E. Sikes, faculty adviser 
at Princeton. Their courses are dotted with subjects 
such as real estate, geopolitics, life insurance, labor 
relations and statistics 

The big problem for the Marines isn’t, however, 
in convincing the dean to let them take courses 
which look easy, but in getting back into the study- 
ing habit. Appreciating this, the Corps sends those 
chosen for V-12 to Lejeune for a refresher course 
designed to smooth out the return to schoolbooks. 
But this isn’t always enough. Louis Cardell, wound- 
ed aboard the USS Hornet, later a platoon sergeant 
with a 155 mm rifle battalion and now trainee com- 
pany commander (unit officers are chosen from the 
students) at Villanova, said: **At Lejeune, they give 
you an accelerated course and try to get you accus- 
tomed to studying again. It’s a hard job and to a 
certain extent they can’t do it in such a short time. 
You have to do it yourself when you get here.”’ 

The men who have been overseas seem to be the 
ones who have the most trouble absorbing book 
learning at first they have been away from books 
the longest but they also seem to be the ones who 
go about it with the most determined spirit. 

he first notation which Mr. Sikes made on one 
Marine’s card, when he first entered V-12, was: 

“Dazed, can't see it through.” 

A semester later, he wrote on the same card: 

““Has come up beautifully, is working. Attitude 
has completely changed.” 

An industrialist who visited Princeton about that 
time talked to the same Marine who had so success- 
fully made the transition from foxholes to ivy clois- 
ters and said: ‘‘That boy is the kind of chap I'd 
like to see and talk to about his post-war plans.” 

Another part of the re-orientation which can be 
troublesome is the change some Marines make from 
the privileges and money of upper pay grades to 
the position as students and privates. This is not a 
widespread problem and even those men who find it 
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Close order drill is a part of the official 


hard to take at first finally realize that they are 
better off as privates for a while and later as officers 
than they were before. One man, just separated 
from the Princeton detachment, frankly didn't like 
the switch from master technical sergeant to pri- 
vate. But another MT, Donald Peterson of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., takes a longer view. A radar man on 
Midway, he came back as a technical sergeant to 
go to V-12 in July, 1943. His MT warrant came 
through on schedule, in November, 1943, when he 
was a buck private. It’s there if he leaves V-12 be- 
fore he is commissioned, which he probably won't, 
since he is an engineering student and finishes his 
seventh semester next March. He is a regular and 
will buck for a permanent commission. He 
‘Naturally, it’s not so good being a private again, 
but the future looks good. I'll be an officer, I hope, 
and that will be a lot better.” 

Studies are the important items at V-12 but they 
aren't the only items. There are physical training 
(PT as the men call it), liberty, inspections and the 
other phases of dormitory life 

The physical training is rough. First semester is 
basic and the DI’s really keep the trainees pump- 
ing. A strength test is given periodically and to stay 
in the advanced group, called maintenance, a Marine 
must make a score of 50, a score that leaves you 
sore in every muscle for a week, everyone agrees 
Eddie B. Becker of Dallas, Texas, calls PT ‘Hell 
on wheels, lots tougher than studies (he’s an honor 
roll man). That strength test is rugged. We get it 
every eight weeks. To make 50, you have to do 35 
squat thrusts, 28 pushups and nine pullups. Only 
the perfect exercises count. We keep in good shape, 
don't worry. They give us a cross country run every 
once in a while. The course is right past a girls’ 
school called Rosemont. So we call the run the‘ Rose- 
mont Ramble’.’ 

Every trainee must be a qualified swiramer be- 
fore he leaves V-12. 

If you are an athlete and participate in the 
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routine at V-12 
at Villanova,’ with units from both the navy and Marine detachments participating in program 


institutions, 























Swimming comes in for lots of attention. This 
group jumps off the pool tower at Villanova 





When living under combat conditions men do, on occasion, find a little time to relax and draw a 


breather. And 


such holds true with those doing V-12 duty at 


dignified Princeton University 
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Like any orner student, there comes a time when a man must hove a talk with deon. Here 
Pvt. Warren Souder of Philadelphia drops in for a chat with Father Edward Dwyer at Villanova 


school’s major sports, you are excused from physi- 
cal training but must pass the strength tests. Neil 
Zundel from Brigham, Utah, has a year-round 
sports program. He captained the Princeton foot- 
ball team and made varsity basketball and baseball 
He got 58 on the strength test. Incidentally, the 
150 Marines at Princeton contributed six of the 11 
first-stringers in football, two out of five in basket- 
ball. Minor sports don’t excuse the men from PT 
but the men get an opportunity to train in rowing 
and other sports under some of the country’s top 
coaches 

Liberty is fine, but as usual, there doesn’t seem 
to be enough of it. At Villanova, liberty call goes for 
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everyone about 1315 each Saturday and ends at 
2000 Sunday for all but the honor roll men who 
must check in by 2230. The honor roll men get 1800 
to 2230 liberty every Thursday in addition. Except 
for emergencies, there is no other liberty at Villa- 
nova and taking of unauthorized liberty is an invi- 
tation to take a walk out of V-12. An old Marine, 
First Sergeant Daniel P. “‘Shaky Lou” Lewis, senior 
NCO at Villanova, knows enough about the tricks 
to catch a good percentage of any inclined to take 
a chance. 

Even this limited liberty can be better than every 
night liberty at an isolated post. More often than 
not, the Marines get into a school near their home, 





Cards do much to occupy a man's time once he's “secured" with the books and there is still 


a little time left 
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This group at Villanova gives the paste-boards a go before calling it a day 


and, anyway, the schools are almost always near big 
cities. Men with overseas service get first choice in 
selecting a school. Naturally, most men name that 
school nearest their home. 

At Princeton, everyone gets one night a week lib- 
erty in addition to weekends. However, demerits 
(for needing a haircut, passing the razor only once 
over lightly, or for doping off on studies) may cost 
a man weekday or weekend liberty. EPD, when 
given by the commanding officer, always cuts into 
liberty time because it never is allowed to take the 
student away from his books and thus set up a per- 
fect complaint for a separated student: “‘I’d have 
made the grade if I hadn't been forced to rake the 
leaves on the campus when I should have been 
studying.” 

Men in V-12 make out all right for leave, better 
as a matter of fact than Marines on straight State- 
side duty. There is a gap of eight or nine days be- 
tween the end of one semester and the start of an- 
other. Those days are given to all trainees as leave. 
As there are three semesters a year in the crowded 
program, that means the V-12 Marines get about 
24-26 days’ leave a year. 

Inspections are frequent and at some detach- 
ments there are some traces of old boot camp rules. 

There seems to be general agreement that the 
chicken isn’t too bad. McWilliams, the Marine we 
spoke about before, thinks that any man who com- 
plains about the rules is off his noodle. “This is a 
good setup,”’ he says. ‘“‘Sure, we have inspections 
but we get plenty of breaks. Any more breaks would 
foul up the detail.’”” Donald Black, a Fourth Divi- 
sion man from Pittsburgh, seconds that motion. 
“Inspections aren’t too bad and after all you have 
to expect a little chicken.” 

That's the picture. 

Into that picture hundreds of Marines are now 
going every semester. Their chances of survival 
are excellent. Attrition takes only from five to 20 
out of every 100 from the beginning until the day the 
ex-student gets his bars and the right to have back 
pockets in his trousers. About 90 per cent of each 
V-12 group gets through Quantico, often with ex- 
tremely good records. Discipline takes a few out of 
the program, but only a few. Cheating is absolutely 
forbidden. 

Chief reason for ‘‘separation” (as they call it) 
is study failures. But the Marine Corps fights hard 
to save every man, particularly if he had good 
officer-like qualities. There are no hard and fast rules 
about the number of times a man can flunk a re- 
quired subject and still stay, but twice is generally 
too often. In the navy, where technical knowledge 
is more required of officers than in the Corps, two 
flunks in physics are always too often. The Marine 
Corps will try to save such a student, particularly 
if he has worked hard. However, nothing is done 
which will give Marines the idea that if they con- 
centrate on snap or spit and polish that they can 
take it easy on studies. The real way to stay in V-12 
is not to take it easy. Then if you do get a bad mark, 
the fact that you plugged will really improve your 
chances of staying. 

There probably will be some arrangements made 
to give even those men who remain as Marine officers 
a chance to finish their college education after the 
war. That leaves only one other question: What 
chance do the V-12 men have of returning to the 
school where they started their college work as Ma- 
rines? The answer seems to be: an excellent chance. 

At Princeton, only men who left Princeton to go 
to war will have a higher priority on returning to 
that school than the Princeton V-12’ers. Princeton 
with a restricted enrollment, probably will not be 
able to take many non-Princeton men who apply 
for entry under the Bill of Rights. But the V-12 
men are in, if they want to be and if they can pass 
the school’s aptitude test. 

Actually, Mr. Sikes said, if a Marine indicates to 
him he might return to Princeton, an effort will be 
made to tailor his V-12 course so that the four semes- 
ters as a Marine will count as the freshman and 
sophomore year, giving the Marine a chance to re- 
turn as a junior. “By and large,” Mr. Sikes ex- 
plained, ‘‘the required course for Marines fits Prince- 
ton requirements. It is short in the required lan- 
guages but Princeton is used to making those adjust- 
ments.” 

Father Dwyer said that Villanova will do every- 
thing in its power to accommodate men who went 
to the college first as Marines and want to get a de- 
ree there as civilians or as officers. The same situa- 
ion applies in each V-12 school. 

A partial education now, a commission for the 
duration and a chance to finish school after the war 

those are the main attractions in V-12. 
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DONALD D. BARRETT 
Catonsville, Md. Villanova 


This veteran of hard fighting on Guadal- 
canal, Gloucester and Peleliu and who 
wears the Bronze Star and Purple Heart, 
said: “‘I came back to the States on rota- 
tion and got the chance to come here. It's 
pretty tough to study after four years of 
knocking around; tough to settle down. If 
I can, I'll complete my education after the 
war, majoring in business administration.’; 


GRIDLEY K. STOOKEY 
Huntington Mills, Pa. Villanova 
With the barrage balloons at Panama 


and a first sergeant at Montford Point: “‘I 
did not want to come to V-12 in the first 


place, but I am a regular and want a com- 
mission and it was the only way. Now I 
like it. I had tried for Annapolis. I have 
taken engineering and I will stay in. I will 


try for a permanent commission, of course.’ 


LOUIS CARDELL 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Villanova 


Wounded aboard the USS Hornet and 
later with a 155 mm outfit on Bougain- 
ville: “I’d rather come to V-12 than go 
direct to officers’ school. You see, I'm 
going to stay in and try for a permanent 
commission. I get a lot of school and polish 
here that I wouldn’t get any other way. 
That will come in right handy as a regular 


Villanova describe duty 


JAMES D. SNODGRASS 
Monmouth, III. Princeton 


Veteran of the fighting at Guadalcanal 
and at Tarawa with the 10th Marines, 
Snodgrass had this to say: ‘‘I want to be an 
officer during the war, but I want to be a 
commercial artist afterwards. This is a 
marvelous deal. I would have gone to art 
school for a couple of years if there hadn't 
been a war, but it would have been a tight 
squeeze.” 


GILBERT E. McCORMACK 
Ramsey, N. J. Princeton 


Formerly with the 22nd Marines at 
Eniwetok and later at Guam, McCormack 
now is located just 90 miles from his home 
town, “‘As a kid, I thought Princeton was 
the great thing in the world, but I never 
thought I would get there.”’ 





PAUL T. GECKLE 
Baltimore, Md. Villanova 


Assistant squad leader with 24th Ma- 
rines in Marshalls, squad leader on Saipan 
and Tinian: “I’m going to try for civil 
engineering. I'll finish it up after the war 


if I make it. V-12 is a good idea. It gives 
an enlisted man a chance to get the quali- 
fications of an officer. They'll get better 
men for commissions by taking them from 
the ranks rather than taking them out of 
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later.” 





Questions & Answers 


on V=12 


Q. Once commissioned after V-12, is it for 
a specified number of years? 

A. No. Graduates of Platoon Commanders’ 
School are appointed temporarily as second lieu- 
tenants in the US Marine Corps or US Marine 


Corps Reserve, depending upon their enlisted 
status. All temporary commissions are terminat- 
ed after the duration and six months. 

Q. Are degrees given after completion of 
V-12? 

A. No. 

Q. Is it possible to get a commission, stay 
in after the war and continue college to 
obtain a degree? 

A. This is one of the post-war questions now 
being considered at Headquarters, USMC. No 
definite policy has yet been established, but, in 
view of the requirements of the GI Bill of Rights, 
it may be necessary to offer officers who remain 


civilian life.’’ 


in the Corps some opportunity to return to col- 
lege and finish their studies. 

Q. Is it possible for a V-12 student with 
overseas time to enter officer training class 
after only one year of V-12? 

A. No. Men at V-12 must complete the pre- 
scribed course before being eligible for officer 
classes. This makes them ineligible to enter Pla- 
toon Commanders’ School under other directives. 

Q. Is there any chance of being assigned 
to a school near home or of being transferred 
to such a school after starting V-12? 

A. Every effort is made, particularly in the 
case of men returned from overseas, to put them 
in a school near home if they so desire. Men who 
have started V-12 in one school will not be trans- 
ferred to another school unless there are unusual 
circumstances which merit consideration. 

Q. If a man shows qualifications for the 
additional semesters as an engineering stu- 
dent, but doesn’t want this work, can he be 
assigned to it against his wishes? 

A. Generally, no. A Marine is subject to or- 
ders and if the Marine Corps required engineer- 
ing specialists, men qualified for that work could 


be ordered to take those courses. However, the 
chances of a man being assigned to engineering 
against his will are almost non-existent. 

Q. Will a malaria record interfere with a 
commission? 

A. A man entering V-12 is supposedly free 
of this disease. However, in occasional instances, 
a man undergoing training at PCS has suffered 
an attack. If the attack is not too serious, he fin- 
ishes training with his class but is not commis- 
sioned until six months after the last attack. He 
must be physically qualified for all the duties of 
an officer before he is commissioned. 

Q. Is there anything I can do to make my 
return to studies easier in case I am chosen 
for V-12? 

A. The various courses, particularly math, 
offered by Marine Corps Institute have proven cf 
real value to Marines now in V-12. 

Q. Does a Marine at V-12 have to buy his 
own books, pay laboratory fees and such 
items? 

A. No. Marine Corps supplies books, labora- 
tory equipment. Marine must purchase his own 
pencils and note pads. END 
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Gherkin hits the beach 
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but fails to find Jap 


signs — except in lights 


by PFC Gunther Gherkin * 


Hawaiian island and came to a halt in two 

counts, I wondered what strange adventures 
I would encounter in this forward area. Knowing 
the Japs were but a mere 4000 miles away, I loaded 
my BAR and scanned the horizon for some signs 
of the enemy. However, the only signs of Japs I 
saw were those neon ones in front of a few chop hous- 
es and service stations. 
As each man stepped ashore, he was greeted by a 
hula girl who put a lei around his neck and chanted, 
‘**Aloha! That will be $5.50.” 
When it was my turn I discovered that the lei 
they put around my neck was the only one tied 
with a hangman’s knot, and as I was hoisted into 
the air the girls shouted, ‘‘ Alo-hahaha.”’ 
As they let me down, I heard a strange sound. 
‘‘What’s that strange twanging sound?” I asked 
another Marine who was coming out for his second 
tour as a Poi Scout. 
“‘That’s an Hawaiian steel guitar,”’ he said. 
“Funniest guitar I’ve ever seen,”’ I said, pulling 
it out of the tree. ‘‘Back home we call them arrows.” 
‘‘The Hawaiian language is very interesting,” my 
companion said, as we climbed into the covered 
wagons the motor transport people had sent down. 
“‘One word means both hello and goodbye. That’s 
aloha.” 
‘*‘We have the same thing in the States,’’ I said. 
“‘Only we pronounce it FMF.” 
As we moved out I said grimly, “I’ve been waiting 
a long time to go on the war path against the Japs.” 
Our driver turned around. “Sorry,” he said. ‘‘ That 
street is out of bounds. You'll have to stay on King 
Street.” 
As we drove out I saw that Oahu is a series of 
military camps separated by mobile hot dog stands. 
There is supposed to be a great deal of lovely scen- 
ery around here, but it’s kept pretty well hidden. 
You can’t see past the edge of the road on account 
of the hitch-hikers, you can’t see the blue ocean 
on account of the ships, you can’t see the blue sky 
on account of the planes, and you can’t see the 
women on account of there aren’t any. 
There is a rumor around here that when the Japs 
attacked Pearl Harbor they actually took over the 
island. Instead of banzai charges and useless fight- 
ing, they all went into business selling cokes at 
crossroads to servicemen, and when Japan loses the 
war, they will have made enough to make out a certi- 
fied check to cover all expenses. 
As we were being taken to the transient center, 
I saw how the Marines had played a little trick on 
the army, and I know the army won't mind if I tell 
how we foxed them. It seems that we got here first, 
and took over all the good camping spots out in the 
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hills for our tents. When the army came, they had 
to put their people in bungalows and hotels down in 
town, where there are stores, beaches and girls and 
it’s not like camping out at all. Boy, do we razz 
these poor army guys. 

On the way out, we passed a Marine rest camp. 
It was near a camp for Jap prisoners, but it was easy 
to tell them apart. The barbed wire fence around the 
prison camp was at least a foot higher. 

Out here it isn’t enough to belong to the Marine 
Corps if you want to eat, you also have to join the 
IWW. I went up to the messhall the first day and 
they wouldn’t let me in because I didn’t carry a red 
card. Getting such a chow pass is harder than get- 
ting a 47-day furlough in the States with all ex- 
penses paid. I ate in the PX for a week, living on 
pineapple juice and soda crackers before the ad- 
missions board decided I would be allowed to eat 
three meals a day in the messhall. 

There was also a little trouble getting sheets for 
my pallet. When I went into the police shed and re- 
quested the regular two, the police sergeant explod- 
ed. Then the assistant police sergeant, who wasn’t 
wearing his war head, took over. 

‘“*“Sorry,”’ he said. *‘ The only sheets we have left 
are those we use for a screen at the outdoor movie. 
And what is more important your comfort or 
the entertainment of the personnel?” 

‘My comfort,’’ I said. ‘‘Couldn’t I use them after 
the movie is over?”’ 

‘‘After Hedy Lamarr has been shown on them?” 
he thundered. ‘‘I should say not.” 

That's how I didn’t get any sheets until I solved 
my problem by borrowing some from a fellow who 
left the barracks and said he wouldn't be back .. . 
for a few minutes 

An outdoor movie, incidentally, is a muddy flat 
where several hundred Marines sit in the rain to 
watch an actor dressed like a soldier earn $1000 for 
kissing a lovely blonde and telling her how he cap- 
tured Tarawa. 

One thing about being overseas; rank doesn't 
mean anything. I guess that’s the reason they don’t 
hand it around as freely as they do in the States. 
Out here a private can walk up to a sergeant major 
and tell him exactly what he thinks of him. I heard 
just such a conversation the other day. 

The private said, ‘Sergeant major, Sir, I think 
you're a wonderful guy. You are so good-looking and 
intelligent, and you'd lock so good in dress blues I 
don’t see why you aren’t sent back to the States to 
pose for recruiting posters.’’ See? 


HE first day I was in camp, all us enlisted 

men were taken on a picnic. We strolled to the 
beach it was only 17 miles carrying full packs 
to help keep us balanced. When we got to the beach 
we were allowed to dive and swim and then they let 
us take off our packs. Next we ate our rations and 
strolled back again. It sure felt good to get away 
from the old training routine for a while 

As soon as possible after arriving, I tried to go on 
liberty. I was eager to see Honolulu, city of romance 
and mystery. I put on fresh khaki, brushed up on 
my basic Hawaiian, and started out about nine in 
the evening. I sauntered out to the gate and asked 
the MP, *‘ What time is liberty up around here.” 

‘*Three hours ago,”” he said 

“But the night life,’ I said. ‘The gay tropic 
nights, the lovely girls dancing on the sand hum- 
ming, When They Su-wing The Sarong...’”’ 

“If you hurry,” he said, ‘‘and that’s what you 
want to see ~ 

**'Yes, yes.” 

‘You can get to the outdoor movie in time to 
catch the Hawaiian number.” 

““Sorry,”’ I said. ‘Wrong number.”’ I hung up my 
hopes and returned to the sack 

I tried to go on liberty the next day, but my heart 
wasn't in it. What can you say to a girl in the 
morning? Assuming you find one to talk to who 
understands English 

In the first place, Honolulu is a wonderful city for 
servicemen; but just try to get anything else. There 
are a number of stores in the city and you can buy 
anything you happen to want, if you happen to 
want a grass skirt made in Brooklyn or split-toed 
sandals made in Japan. 

One thing I’ve got to say for the Marines here; 
they take their troubles without griping. There may 
not be hot water at times, you may have to go after 
your own ice, the beer line may be pretty long, and 
the dances are crowded, but you never hear anyone 
COMpeiaie fter all, what’s the use of beating your 
e transportation, is moving west. 
Y FELSEN 
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sergeant noticed as he idled his first bourbon 

and water of the evening and glanced into the 
oval mirror over the bar. He took mental notes 
Brunette. Nicely dressed. Carefully made up. . 

A minute later her image moved out of the glass 
and she was sliding onto the stool at his side. ** Mind 
if I join you jn a drink?” she asked. ** I'm waiting for 
some friends, but that man over there keeps annoy- 
ing me.”’ 

The sergeant smiled a knowing smile and in his 
most gentlemanly manner replied, ‘‘It will be a 
pleasure.’’ Anything can happen in San Francisco, 
he mused, while turning to exchange stares with the 
civilian now sitting alone at a nearby table. 

Two drinks later the sergeant noticed he 
having trouble focusing his eyes. He blinked a couple 
of times but it made things worse. The room started 
spinning and his stool gave way under him. The 
civilian had him by the arm and was leading him 
outside. He fought to regain his senses. Then every- 
thing blacked out. 

A corpsman handed the sergeant two aspirin 
tablets when he awoke in the sick bay of a downtown 
1aval building the next morning. Then the corpsman 
asked, ‘‘Who are you? You don't have a wallet or 
any identification in your clothes.” 

The sergeant had made his first liberty in San 
Francisco and had become one of the thousands of 
Marines, sailors and soldiers to be introduced to the 
city’s roll racket an industry which is rapidly 
growing in volume as the war moves from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

We checked with Sergeant Major William Coleman 
of Casual Company No. 1, Treasure Island, the unit 
which handles most Marines moving to and from the 
Pacific via San Francisco, to find out if many 
Marines were rolled in the city. He replied: 

‘**Hell, yes, too damn many.” 

He went on to explain that when Marines are 
warned to leave most of their money in the company 
safe they just laugh and say it can’t happen to them. 

‘I’ve seen gunnery sergeants, big enough to take 
on a company of Japs, come ashore with anywhere 
from $400 to $1200 and show up the next morning 
without a dime rolled of every penny,’’ Coleman 
added. 


Ss had a classy look about her, the Marine 


was 


ILITARY and civilian law enforcement of- 

ficers admit that the Mickey Finn in San 
Francisco is as common as the fly on Guam. Every 
week hundreds of servicemen, as well as occasional 
civilians, are slipped knockout drops and relieved of 
their bankrolls. And there are other means besides 
the Mickey to euchre a Marine, sailor or soldier out 
of his hard-earned cash. 

There is no accurate figure on how many people 
are rolled in San Francisco or how much money is 
taken from them. Many men feel it a disgrace to 
admit having been rolled. Consequently, they keep 
mum and never advise the authorities and supply 
details. This lack of information handicaps police 
stamping out the racket. A conservative estimate 
would put the number of men rolled at an average of 
200 a day, with the play heavier over weekends and 
pay days. The take runs into several million dollars 
annually, as near as can be determined. 

At present Marines and sailors are the favorite 
victims, merchant seamen are next, and the soldiers 
are least victimized. Marines and sailors owe their 
popularity among the Mickey mixers to the fact 
that normally they spend long periods ip. the Pacific 
and come ashore loaded 
ve in and out o 
€ into top pog 
















While women are frequent come-ons in 
racket there are other ways of seeing that a ¢ 
man and his money are parted. One much use 
is for a pleasant-looking civilian to appré 
serviceman and engage him in conversation, 
the civilian will say he has a son (if he is a yq 
man it will be a brother) in the Marine Corps 
or navy — depending upon the victim's bra 
service. Then he will haul out his wallet and s 
picture of his son or brother. Next he will bri 
the photos of his wife and kiddies. 

By this time the civilian usually has str 
responsive chord and the serviceman takes o 
own wallet and shows pictures of his wife, 
heart, mother or children. Soon the civiliaz 
that he must leave but would like to buy the s¢ 
man a drink before he goes. The victim p 
wallet back in his pocket while the barkeep s¢ 
up, the civilian pays and leaves. 

The whole routine is well planned, taki 
consideration that most servicemen carry p 
of their loved ones in their wallets and like tq 
them when the opportunity presents itself. T 
no surprise in the civilian’s sudden departure. 
ing where the serviceman has placed his wal 
that he won’t be reaching for it to pay for a 
drink for a few minutes, the pickpocket 
opportunity. 

Buttons on the pockets of a Marine unifo 
no protection against pickpockets. And, se 
money in various pockets will fail to outwit t 
fessional roller. He can empty all pockets, 
linings and take off a wrist watch for good 

all in less than one minute. 

Nor are money belts any problem to the 
They take a good operator just about 30 secq 
detect and remove with the aid of a shar 
when the victim is knocked out. They are a 
tion against pickpockets, however. 

In the ‘better’ establishments the roll teq 
has its refinements. On the waterfront and 1 
of the rougher dives where servicemen go just 
‘‘atmosphere” there is little subtlety. Service 
report going into low-grade bars, having a drink, 4 
awakening in alleys minus valuables. 


NE official said New York probably wow 
the center of the roll racket for another 
months until most of the army is home from Ev 
After the killing on the east coast, the operato 
move west to take their parts in the Pacific wa 
Civilian and military authorities are in agr, 
on certain remedial measures. They urge service 
to bring ashore only as much money as they pla 
spend in one evening and never to go ashore alo 
At least two buddies and preferably three sh 
go on liberty together. They also urge that men s 
to the USO and other similar centers. They _s 
avoid strange bars, strange women and strange 
Even this is no iron-clad guarantee of not bé 
rolled. One Marine reported that he was just walki 
along the street, minding his own business, whe 
someone grabbed him from behind, knocked him o 
with a billy and took off with his cash and papers. 
Many Marines refuse to recognize the dang 
One scoffed at the thought of being rolled. 

‘‘Why if anybody tried to roll me and saw 
bankroll they'd apologize and leave me a ten spo 
he said. 

A week later he was taken in by one of the ol 
stalls a cab driver offered to take him to an 
of the way place where he could have a real tin 
himself. He remembered hearing the door of th 
slam when he got out and from there on every 
was blank. 

Business men seemed rather blase, unconcerned 

** A serviceman ought to know how to take care o 
himself.”’ 

‘If a guy is dumb enough to carry around a lot 
cash he deserves to lose it.”’ 

‘*You’re always going to have crooks.’ 

‘‘There’s a lot of money around these days a 
what can you expect?” 

‘‘A rough town is always a good town for 
tourist trade.” J 

A few deplored the situation and were afrai 
would have an adverse effect on the city after 
war. They pointed out that other towns wer 
as bad if not worse than San Francisco. 
admitted that the roll racket was big busines 
glowing menace. 

One bartender summed up the situati9 
he onetime I take a drink away # 
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by Sgt. Henry Felsen 


Leatherneck Staff Correspondent 


66 ESTIA ONERIS” — beast of burden — is 

B a black-winged jackass with a scarlet rump 

and a toothy, wistful smile that seems to 

say, ‘‘Had my father and mother been horses, I 
might have been Pegasus.’ 

Bestia is the symbol, sign and proud thematic 
creature of the ‘Black Jacks,’’ a Marine utility 
squadron which, its members say without bitter- 
ness, ‘‘Is a bastard outfit, flying airplanes attached 
to the ground forces, whose main job is being simu- 
lated Japs for anti-aircraft gunners.” 

Known in some circles as The Vulnerable Sons of 
William Tell, these men probably have faced more 
anti-aircraft fire than the rest of the Marine Corps 
pilots put together —- and every shot fired at them 
has been fired by our side. They have been “‘simu- 
lated Japs’’ so long, some of them almost say 
**Hon Mr.” instead of *‘Hey Joe,’ when they are 
speaking to a friend 

By coincidence, the airplane used for towing 
targets, the Martin B-26 medium bomber, so resem- 
bles the Jap Betty, that it has not been practical for 
combat duty in the Pacific. Painted a bright yellow, 
a wide berth in the skies is given to it by our pilots, 
who know that wherever the yellow planes appear, 
ack-ack is not far behind 

The first Marine towing detachment was organ- 
ized in the fall of 1944, with six pilots. No one knew 
what the duties of the detachment ought to be, so 
they towed targets, did aerial photo-mapping, car- 
ried passengers and hauled freight. When a towing 
program was worked out, the six pilots became the 
COs and executive officers of three squadrons. 

The work of the squadron is divided into three 
major phases, towing, tracking, and simulated 
strafing. Because of the different type of work 
involved in each, the pilots must be qualified to fly 
the SB2C dive bomber and F4U fighter, although 
the bulk of the work is done in their standard twin- 
engine Martin, referred to by other pilots as ‘‘The 
Flying Whore From Baltimore.”’ 

‘We simulate every type of Jap aerial attack,” 
explained Captain Thomas B. Wood, executive 
officer of the squadron and, with Captain R. K. 
Todd, the CO, one of the six original Marine tow 
pilots. ‘‘We simulate high and low altitude attacks, 
parallel and overhead runs, glide, dive, and torpedo 
attacks. Tracking is done with air warning squad- 
rons. We fly out to sea a couple of hundred miles and 
then try to sneak in. They attempt to intercept us 
and send out fighters to head us off. It’s a lot of fun, 
and sometimes we can jam them up. Simulated 
strafing usually is done in the SB2C or the F4U, and 
without a sleeve. That’s the most interesting of all.’’ 

“It is very dull,” Lieutenants Albert A. Gooley 
and Horace W. Gordon assured the Leatherneck 
people who were going along with them for the ride. 
All we do is fly in circles.” 

The entire crew and the guests climbed aboard a 
broad, squatty tractor and rode ougm p@fianes, 
looking like a b b of vellow-b 
mobile lump of s 

or e¢ 









“Black Jacks,” in B-26 medium bombers spend 
many hours serving as simulated Jdp targets 
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become comfortable. The tractor then picked up a 
couple of other aviation people who were waiting for 
transportation and carried them the 100 yards back. 

A brief stop was made at an NAS, where a navy 
tow plane was picked up as a partner. The pilots 
were briefed, the number of attacks and the type 
was discussed, and a plan of action agreed upon. 
Then both took off to find the ships at sea which 
desired some simulated Japs to fire at. 

Miles out the ships were sighted. The two yellow 
planes streaked down from the clouds and buzzed 
the deck of a carrier in the group. Then it was up 
and around while the sleeve was let out, and the 
routine of simulated attack began. 

Slightly aft of amidships, as salty talk has it, 
Technical Sergeant John Quatrone and Staff Ser- 
geant Carl Nentwig attached a folded sleeve to the 
cable, hurled it out of a hatch, and began paying out 
the desired length. According to the altitude and 
calibre of guns firing, the amount of cable let out is 
determined. This length is from 1500 to 7000 feet. 

When the red rayon sleeve which is some 30 feet 
long, was a mile to the stern and 1000 feet below, 
the plane turned in to make its first run. Roaring 
down and across the carrier deck, it pulled up in 
a climbing turn to starboard, until plane and sleeve 
were the ends of a giant U. As the sleeve came 
around, a considerable number of anti-aircraft guns 
went into action, and soon the large, fluffy white 
clouds were joined by little black man-made cloud- 
lets, full of shrapnel. 

The yellow plane kept climbing and turning until 
it raced into the thick enveloping mists of rain 
clouds. As it sped blindly through the wet fog, Lieut. 
Gooley leaned over and shouted into Lieut. Gordon’s 
ear, ** Have you seen the other plane?” 

Lieut. Gordon moved the throttles a fraction, 
touched the trimming wheel, tapped the cowl flap 
lever, and frowned. ‘‘ It’s over there,”’ he said, waving 
one hand in a vague manner toward the eastern 
hemisphere. ‘In some clouds, I think . . . someplace.” 

The plane burst out in the clear again. A couple 
of miles away, the other plane also came out of a 
cloud. “There he is,” Lieut. Gooley said. Then he 
touched the throttles and the trim wheel and the 
cowl flap lever, and worked the switch to see the 
contents of each gas tank. 

As the sleeve had been shot away during that run, 
another was taken out of a cardboard box, attached 
to the cable, and let out. By this time the second 
attack, a repetition of the first, was under way. 

For over two hours the plane hopped through the 
clouds, snarled at the ships below, and hauled the 
target through several varieties of attack. Then, as 
lunchtime approached, the job was over, and it was 
time to head homeward. 

On normal working days, one or two such jobs 
are the daily stint, although an occasional night 
problem or tracking job may be added to several 
towing hours. Probably the hardest worked men in 
the squadron are the ordnance men, who handle the 
sleeve in the plane, and work on their towing gear 
on the ground between flights. 

“We worked like that jackass at Midway,” 
Quatrone said with a glance at Bestia. ‘‘ In two weeks 
Nentwig and I were in the air for 70 hours, some- 
s times flying from seven in the morning to 11 at 
night. We made 1390 circles around that island, and 
those gunners were so good, we were changing sleeves 
almost every run.” 

Back at the field, crew and guests put on their 
parachutes and rode back to the huts on the tractor. 
Capt. Wood was there with a dog. ‘‘ This is Pancho,” 
he said. ‘‘He’s the only man in the squadron who 
carries his woman along with him.” The female, 
Panchelita by name, was bathing at the time, and 
inaccessible to reporters. 

In many months of towing, only twice has a mis- 
sile aimed at the sleeve made contact with the plane. 
Both incidents occurred at Cherry Point, and were 
without casualty. And considering the amount of 
flak thrown up, this is practically a perfect record. 

At Midway, where everyone on the ground was 
getting in a lick at firing, one eager beaver turned 
to the safety officer and asked, “Sir, I can’t see any 
sleeve. Is it all right if I fire at the plane?” 

An attempt recently was made to have Bestia 
recognized as the official device of the squadron. 
Washington looked at the proposed sketch, and sug- 
gested that Bestia be a solid color creature so his 
crimson rear is being daubed the color of midnight, 
but it is doubted if he will ever lose a certain 
apprehensive look about the eyes as he gazes at an 
oncoming shell which is aimed, he hopes, at the 
target sleeve tied to his tail. END 
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“Silkworm Gang” 


They can’t afford to make a mistake— 
a man’s life might hang in the balance 


space of the Pacific sky . . . a speck, the 

pilot, flies clear of the cockpit, drops 
through space. In that dizzy instant he grasps for 
the fist-sized ripcord beneath+his armpit; he 
yanks with all his might. The ‘‘chute’’ blossoms 
like an immense mushroom, suddenly arresting the 
man’s descent. The silken canopy has saved his life. 

To this moment is dedicated the sole effort and 
the months of meticulous training of a crew of 
parachute riggers like the four boys of the Marine 
Aircraft parachute loft at this western Caroline 
advance base. 

The riggers moved in a month after D day 
on the island and took possession of an immense 
concreté building originally built as a storehouse 
by the Japs, but used as a pillbox and command 
post during the battle for the island. 

As the Marines swept ashore this strongpoint 
was shelled by US battlewagons till great holes 
gaped in the three-foot steel-reinforced walls and 
ceiling. These now provide essential light and 
ventilation for the loft. The ‘‘chute’’ riggers 
moved in, cleaned up foot deep trash and rubble 
and set to work. 

The ‘‘silkworm gang,”’ as parachute riggers call 
themselves serve three squadrons of fighters and 
one of torpedo bombers based at this island, 
besides numerous planes enroute. Their job is to 
provide parachutes for the plane crews of the 
island. 

Since the humidity is so high in this region, 
every parachute must be opened, inspected, dried 
and re-packed every 30 days. This necessitates 
the packing of about 30 parachutes a day at the 
loft. 


\ DISABLED fighter plane reels in the vast 


ACKING “chutes” carries the most re- 

sponsibility of any single operation by per- 
sonnel on the island. If an airman is killed through 
the mistake of a rigger, the charge is manslaughter. 
Each “chute” carries on it a certificate with the 
signature of the packer and date of packing. 

As the boys work they are conscious every 
minute that a man’s life may depend on their 
slightest error in folding the canopy or pulling a 
length of troudline through a loop. They know 
a pilot dissatisfied with the condition of his 
‘““chute”’ will demand that the packer himself test 
it in a jump. This has never happened here, nor 
has any “‘chute”’ failed to open. But many is the 
time that a pilot has sought out his packer in 
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Sgt. R. D. Owen, Los Angeles, Cal., and Pvt. 
Lester Morgan, Shongaloo, La., fold “chute” 





gratitude and presented him with a quart of 
whiskey . . . the time honored tradition of the air 
corps when an airman returns safely from a jump. 

When the silk or nylon parachutes come in for 
inspection and repacking, they are opened and 
hung on racks for 24 hours to dry. Then they 
are stretched out full length on the long narrow 
parachute table. With the packer on one side 
of the table and his helper on the other, they set 
to work. The job is done with skill approaching 
art — unhurriedly, carefully, but with a dexterous 
rhythm which finishes the job quickly in about 
ten minutes. Every inch of the canopy is inspected. 

The two dozen troudlines which suspend the 
parachutist are stretched out. The ‘‘chute”’ is 
folded, and the troudlines are stowed in the 
container. Next the canopy is carefully folded in 
and the “pilot chute”’ is tucked away. There is 
left the flaps of the container to fold in and the 
ripcord to replace. The pack is attached to the 
harness, the packers slip signed, and the “‘chute”’ 
is ready for use. 


N ALL there are some 40 separate opera- 

tions of inspecting, folding and fastening to 
be done. Each rigger is a specialist. The Sergeant 
in charge of the loft spent over a year training for 
his job of packing ‘‘chutes”’ for combat fliers . . . 
a job which takes ten minutes. 

Besides the primary job of parachute packing, 
the riggers perform other duties such as major 
and minor overhauls of ‘‘chutes,”’ furnishing ma- 
terials to squadrons that wish to do their own 
packing, repairing airmen’s life jackets and life 
rafts, teaching pilots how to use parachutes and 
how to make emergency landings in water and on 
all types of terrain, and repairing ‘‘chute’”’ car- 
riers and harnesses. 

The parachute riggers here handle four main 
types of parachutes: the seat service type used by 
nearly all pilots; the quick attachable chest type, 
used by gunners and crewmen in cramped posi- 
tions where wearing of ‘‘chutes’’ is impossible and 
the pack itself must be quickly attached; the 
quick attachable seat type, used by paratroopers; 
and the back pack used by passengers. 

The “silkworm gang”’ is made of perfectionists. 
A“‘‘chute”’ is packed right. There can be no alter- 
native. Despite field conditions, the riggers keep 
every ‘‘chute’’ on the base in tip-top shape .. . 
prepared for the day when a man’s life literally 
**hangs in the balance.”’ LT. R. P. PERRIN, USNR 





Sgt. J. L. Pierce, Oakland, Cal., was civilian 
“chute” packer before he joined the Corps 





Many Marine casualties of 
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MEDICAL psman lay on his back in a blood in small portable reefers followed closely dripped onto a litter. ‘*‘The body doesn’t have to react 
p foxhole on Iwo Jima. Beside him lay a pal behind the battling Marines, or was dropped by convert it into blood as in the case of plasma. The Al 
4 alf-consct Marine with a gaping wound parachute from carrier-based planes to front line body just receives it there's no substitute.”’ casus 
in his side. The corpsman had stopped the flowing force Capt. Archambeault, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has hospi 
blood. which had soaked into the drier-than-dust More than 5000 pints of the invaluable fluid served in the navy for 27 years and has seen plenty Mari 
vol ic ash like ink runni: nto a blotter iccompanied assault troops to the Japanese-held of action. He was with the Third Marine Divi- than 
Now the rpsman was holding a bottle of whole island, only 750 miles from Tokvo his was used sion during the arduous campaigns at Guam and “Ww 
human blood above his head. his arm aching and ip quickly as the battle developed into one of the Bougainville blood 
growing numb. From the bottle, through a yellow bitterest and most bloody of the entire war. A call **Blood is the stuff here. blood and shock and war 
bber tube, flowed the rich, dark red hfe-sustaining for more blood was received by the distributio nerves,”” he remarked. ‘‘We haven't got a sick man Stedn 
iquid into the Marine arin. It was speedily, eff center at Guam before the fight was a week old and in the division. No dysentery, no fevers. Just wey 
tively replacing the blood he had lost wher Jay 1200 more pints were rushed out by planes and ships wounds and shock.” their I 
mortar shell ripped ope Is sick Thousands more pints of blood went into Okinawa Blood is indeed **the stuff.’’ In the bitter battle of : 

I re of foxholes similar scenes were taking with the invasion forces. Wherever it was needed the Iwo Jima, beaches and the volcanic ash hillsides Lie 
place. Sitt:.. ireening jeeps and trucks wet blood was available and scores of lives were saved were soaked with it. But thanks to whole blood, wauke 
ther rpsmen, holding their bottle f blood aloft More than 70,000 units of whole blood have been much that ran out of the wounds of fighting Leather- said, 
while wounded Leathernecks fought their individua ised in the Pacific,"’ Dr. Brown stated. “Its results necks was rapidly replaced. Hundreds of Marines, oanser 

ittles f fe tet have been more than gratifving.’ who might have died on the battlefields of Iwo or 
Other bottl fw e bl lashed to poles at That was in May. Tens of thousands more pints Okinawa, or on hospital ships, were given a fighting 
p-thrust rifle butt ve! t grim waysid id ire expected to be ready for mming Campaigns chance to live through blood injected into their life 
tat n the t : their precious content Blood will continue to arrive at the battlefronts stream human blood, which, less than a month 
being emptie nto hfe strean f wounded met before, was flowing in the veins of American men 
And in the brilliant, white lights of ships’ hospital \ J HEN blood first arrived on Iwo it brought and women back in the States 
the priceless bottle I e like red and vellow wine smiles to the hps of tired, overworked Whole blood banks, first started in 1936 in Cook 
The Marines were on the march in Iwo and witl navy doctors, whose blood-shot eyes attested t County Hospital, Chicago, are comparatively a new 
them went bottles filled with whole blood bl i their lack of sleep and long, exacting hours of toil thing in Pacific warfare. They were used first in 
that to many tagged for death, meant life When, on D plus 8, the first supply rolled into the November, 1944, during the last half of the Leyte 
Between 3000 and 4000 Marine f the 1 + Third Marine Division’s Medical Company B sta campaign in the Philippines: with many more lives 
wounded in the battle for Iwo Jima owe their live tion just before noon on a huge truck, mounting two of wounded saved than would have been possible 
to whole blood. The lives of 25 per cent more large ice reefers, there were many takers two if only plasma had been available 
Leathernecks wounded on Iwo and on Okinawa were tentsful of men, lving and crouching behind sand Development of whole blood, which will remain > 
saved than 1 il previous campaigns in the bags under a pair of big tarpaulin flies effective for at least 21 days, has been quite recent. ; 
169-vear history of the Marine Corp thanks t Break it out, boys, on the double."” were the Blood plasma programs got under way in the United 
whole blood words of greeting from Lieutenant Commander Leo States in 1939, when war appeared imminent. It 
}That's the contention of Lieutenant Herbert R Thalen, USN, of Elgin, Ill., the doctor in charge was recognized that many wounded died of shock 
Brown, Jr.. (MC) USNR, of Rochester, N. ¥ corpsmen hopped to it. Within a matter of and plasma successfully combatted shock 
Dr. Brown is in charge of the US Naval Whole Blood minutes the bottles were being held aloft above It was not until July, 1943, when American forces 
Distribution Center at Guam, which serves the prone, wounded and broken bodies, and the whole invaded Sicily and our casualties became heavy that } 
blood needs in the entire Pacific theatre of war. Hi blood was doing its miraculous work the need for something more effective than plasma j 
tatement has plenty of supporting evidence Dr. Archambeault watched the corpsmen adminis- became evident. Although plasma, especially in burn : 
It's probably the greatest single factor in the ter the fluid, a sway-back pipe in his teeth, white therapy, had been successful, it failed in cases of ' 
wing of lives since the development of sulfa drug hair fringing the shadow of his steel helmet. ** Far wounds caused by heavy explosions, where there j 
declared Captain C. P. Archambeault, USN, surgeot superior to plasma, bless it," he observed. ** This is were severe hemorrhages. In such cases not only 
fa Marine Divisio the genuine article. The very same stuff that's run- shock has to be combatted but the loss of blood cells 
The Iwo campaign was the first in the Pacific 1 ning into that stretcher.”’ he said, pointing to a as well. Plasma does not contain blood cells 
which whole blood went in with assault troops. It Marine with a shattered leg from which blood However, it was not until the invasion of Nor- 
came in reefers of hospital ships and in sick bays of mandy that the need for whole blood was fully 
dozens of LSTs and assault transports, to wh . realized. But whole blood would keep only four t Contain 
wounded men were evacuated in plunging Higgins by Soft. Stanley Fink 10 days for transfusion and this was not adequat ot G 
boats day and night. As the fighting moved from the Leatherneck Staff Correspondent time for transporting it any great distance ™ 


-dge toward the interior of the island, whole Agec'tion §>- preserving the blood was sought 
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This led to the discovery of a solution which makes 
it possible to store blood for at least three weeks 
after it is obtained from a donor. 

With this solution the use of whole blood in the 
European war theatre was made practical. But in 
the Pacific, with its tropical climate and great dis- 
tances, it was a more difficult problem. 

Navy doctors found the answer. First, blood taken 
from a donor is placed in a 600-cubic centimeter pre- 
chilled bottle containing the solution. It is then 
immediately placed in a refrigerator having a 40 to 
45-degree Fahrenheit temperature for six hours. The 
bottle is then placed in an expendable, portable 
reefer box made of plywood, five cubic feet square, 
which has a glass fiber lining and contains a gal- 
vanized metal circular container in the center. This 
container is filled with ice water and will keep the 
blood “‘alive”’ for 60 hours in temperate climate and 
at least 24 hours in the tropics. 

The whole blood is transported in these small 
reefers by Naval Air Transport Service planes from 
Oakland, Cal., to Pearl Harbor, where the blood is 
placed in large reefers, each holding 2000 bottles or 
units. The reefer is kept at 40-degree Fahrenheit 
temperature and in it the blood is examined carefully, 
checked and screened. Meanwhile, the portable reef- 
ers are re-iced. 

The blood is then flown to the distribution center 
at Guam and again is checked and re-iced. From 
Guam it is carried by Marine Transport Air Group 
planes to be distributed in accessible areas or is 
flown by army transport planes to the Philippines. 
Whole blood, which is composed of 55 per cent fluid 
and 45 per cent blood cells, is always given No. 1 air 
priority. Out of the first 10,000 pints sent to Pacific 
war areas, not a single bottle was broken. 

Only Type 0 blood is used. This is a universal 
donor type that may be transfused to persons having 
any type of blood. Fortunately 47 per cent of the 
population in the United States has Type 0 blood. 


HE reefers in which blood is transported hold 

16 pints and 17 recipient sets, sterilized and 
ready for immediate use. Although the navy is using 
whole blood 21 days or less old, when no new blood 
was available on Iwo, Leyte and Luzon, blood as old 
as 35 days was given effectively with no adverse 
reaction. 

A hospital transport ship, one of the first bringing 
casualties from Iwo to an advanced Pacific base for 
hospitalization, carried more than 600 wounded 
Marines from the Fourth and Fifth Divisions. More 
than 200 of these were litter cases. 

“‘We used up every one of the 48 units of whole 
blood we had aboard,” declared Commander H. E. 
Stedman, USN, of Long Beach, Cal., the ship’s 
senior medical officer. ‘‘ Thirty patients were admin- 
istered whole blood and every one of these men owe 
their lives equally to whole blood and good surgery.” 

Lieutenant Commander I. J. Ricciardi, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., another surgeon aboard the ship, 
said, ‘‘Whole blood is certainly a life saver. It is 
easier to adminjster and much faster than anything 








Containers of whole blood are put on truck 
at Guam. They will be sent to combat areas 


we've ever had before. Previously when we received 
casualties that needed transfusions we had to depend 
on the crew and corpsmen aboard to furnish the 
blood. This was a slow process as we had to check 
and cross match blood types. In cases where there 
is severe hemorrhage an hour, sometimes minutes, 
often means the difference between life and death. 
With whole blood no time is wasted. It can be 
administered with dispatch.” 


T. COMDR. RICCIARDI asserted there was 
not a single adverse reaction among the 30 
patients aboard the ship who were given whole blood. 

“In the Iwo campaign there were more stomach 
wounds and thigh amputation cases than in any 
previous campaign in which I’ve served as a doctor,” 
said Lieutenant A. H. Davis, USNR, of Chicago, 
Ill. ‘‘ This was due to heavy Jap artillery and mortar 
fire. In all such cases there is severe hemorrhage. The 
loss of blood must be replaced. Plasma doesn’t do the 
job. Whole blood does.” 

Most severe hemorrhage cases take from one to 
four pints of blood. In one exceptionally bad case on 
Luzon a wounded soldier was given 16 units of 
whole blood, nine in the first five hours. He recovered. 

Most of the wounded coming off ships and taken 
to a base hospital in the Marianas, who had been 
given whole blood aboard the ship, arrived in gen- 
erally good condition, according to Lieutenant 
George C. Beattle, USNR, of Bowling Green, O., 
one of the attending physicians. ‘‘It certainly has 
been a great aid in getting these men back on the 
road to recovery,”’ he declared. 

Commander G. D. Maner, USN, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., laboratory officer of a navy base hospital in the 
forward area that took care of hundreds of Iwo and 
Okinawa casualties, said: 

“Whole blood has proved a most valuable adjunct 
to advanced base hospitals, as well as in the field. 
Its method of storage, distribution and convenient, 
self-contained units simplifies the job of administer- 
ing it and obviates the necessity of using military 
personnel in giving transfusions.” 

Today in the United States there are dozens of 
whole blood centers. Those on the East Coast sup- 
plied our troops in Europe. On the West Coast five 
centers supply the blood needs in the Pacific. They 
are situated in Los Angeles, Oakland, San Francisco, 
San Diego and Portland, and are operated by nurses 
and Red Cross workers. 

Recently a new blood center opened in Chicago 
and 92 hours after blood was received from its first 
donors it was being administered to wounded at 
Okinawa. More centers will be opening in the Mid- 
west and in the South. Soon blood from all sections 
of the country will be sent to Pacific battlefronts. 

“The centers in the States have never failed to 
meet our demands for increases in blood donations,” 
said Dr. Brown. 

As the battlefront moves closer to Japan the need 
for whole blood is expected to increase. Navy doc- 
tors are confident that whatever the blood demand 
for our fighting men, Americans at home will meet it 
— and gladly. For this Marines are grateful. 





Chief inspects a blood shipment from Stotes. 
The Pacific theatre is supplied from this base 


Marine Corps Photos END 


They take 
their beating 
standing up 





ARINE stretcher bearers — the 
unsung front line heroes of many 
battles — literally took their pun- 

ishment standing up in the bloody fight for 
kinawa. 

Terrain over which they had to move on 
their never-ending errands of mercy made 
the stretcher bearers easy targets for Jap 
snipers. It was not uncommon to see a 
Marine lugging a stretcher one minute and 
in a stretcher the next. 

While front-line assault troops have the 
alternatives of racing or crawling to escape 
enemy fire — if they haven't already dug 
in for that purpose — stretcher bearers sel- 
dom find it possible to move out with a 
casualty under better cover than a head- 
down crouch. 

On the Shuri front, where the hottest 
action always took place at the crest of a 
precipitous ridge, men were standing up 
straight, despite artillery, mortar and rifle 
fire. They were easing bloody and broken 
bodies of Marines from the ledges where 
they fell, to emergency aid stations in 
valleys below. 

Typical of First Marine Division stretcher 
bearers was Corporal William H. Rolfsen 
of Ludlow, Ky. 

In 20 days of front-line work, he carried 
out 75 wounded men, managing to come 
through without a scratch despite heavy 
enemy fire. Twice he saw one of the other 
men on his stretcher team fall wounded. 

Most of his return trips were made via 
the half-crouch, half-run route. Once, when 
a Nambu-armed sniper pinned his team 
down ina rice paddie, they set the stretcher 
down in the soft mud, lay on their stom- 
achs, and dragged and pulled the wound- 
ed man until they were beyond the sniper’s 
zone of fire 

Not attached to a line company, Rolfsen 
was assigned to a unit from which Marines 
regularly draw men for stretcher duty. 
He was called for duty several times, but 
he volunteered for most of his 20 days thus 
far on the lines. Rolfsen’s regular duties 
were as a cook and baker. 

The blonde Marine generally carried 
more than his share of the load. More 
than once, he carried double to ease the 
burden of a Marine weighing much less 
than his 190 pounds. 

This was his third campaign with the 
First Marine Division. He also took part in 
the Cape Gloucester and Peleliu actions. 

Rolfsen didn't enjoy work as a stretcher 
bearer. Why did he keep volunteering 
for the job? 

He goes back to Peleliu for the answer. 
The second day of that campaign, one of 
the bloodiest in the Pacific war, he was 
wounded in the chest by the explosion of 
a land mine. 

Stretcher bearers came in and got me 
out, he said. ‘lll never forget what they 
did for me — and this is about the best 
vay | can show my appreciation. | 


SGT. JOSEPH P. DONAHUE 
USMC Combat Correspondent 
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Marines used horses, 
drums of oil in their 


most fantastic fight 





Editor's note: Tales From Okinawa is made 
up of stories written by Second Lieutenant 
Diggory Venn, a Marine Corps Public Re- 
lations officer; Second Lieutenant Milburn 
McCarty, Jr., a Marine aviation correspon- 
dent; Sergeants Murray Lewis, Harold T. 
Boian, William Boniface, Joseph P. Donahue, 
George R. Voigt, Bill Dvorak, Peter B. Ger- 
mano, Ray Fitzpatrick and Frank Acosta, and 
PFCs Scott Myers-Summers, Odell Griffith and 
Stanley R. Leppard, combat correspondents. 
The material was compiled by Sergeant 
John Conner, Leatherneck staff correspondent. 
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"Oh, don't you worry, Mother, your son is safe 
out here 

“No Japs on Okinawa, no sake, wine or beer. 

"Your son can find no Nips, so we're going 
back on ships 

"But don't you worry, Mother, we're going on 
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-e Hennessey’s cc ny hauled the drums up 
t of the ridge in 16-man teams, punched 
holes in the sides and rolled them down the rocky 
incline. Descending in a roaring avalanche the drums 
wl rm of black oil into caves and brush. 


w that silhouetted the town be- 
yond. Japs came running from cover, most of them 
obviously bewildered by what was happening. Some 
got away before the fiery juggernauts reached them. 
Others didn’t, and the Leathernecks could see them 
running ; jumping down the hill like balls of 
flame, scree to their ancesto 

In the ‘ I 
built u ha into ACI i rated more 
r other city 


nsports they 


yet faced with a Marine attack ana scuttlebutt was 
rampant. Naha was credited with streetcars. There 
were public baths where mixed bathing was the rule, 
and geisha girls and saki joints were to be found 
everywhere 
A lot of this was forgotten during the fighting 
until a patrol skirted a group of tombs and paused 
m a razorback ridge overlooking the city. It 
sprawled below, filling the river valley and spreading 
up the ridges to the south. Instead of a Paris it 
turned out to be an untidy collection of red-tiled 
houses with no life in them 
Hidden beneath the carcass of the city were little 
strongpoints of Japs that the first patrol couldn’t 
he Sixth Division infantry penetration that 
ywed cost one Marine for one Jap. 
The crossing of the Asato river was made by the 
First and Third battalic -s of the Fourth Marines in 


the face of heavy machine-gun and artillery fire 
Leathernecks leaped the four-foot river embankment 
by two’s and three’s, and waded over the mucky 
bottom in water that boiled with enemy fire. A lot of 
them didn’t make it. 

As the survivors moved through the city, + p‘ng 
out snipers and machine-gun nests, the only civilians 
they saw were the stinking corpses of Naha 


Whoever held Sugar Loaf hill controlled the 
western approach to Shuri castle and the eastern 
flank of Naha. In the toe-to-toe struggle for control, 
a 50-man platoon was committed to the fight one 
afternoon with orders to hold its section of the ridge 
at all costs. During the night the Japs pushed to the 
crest and rolled grenades down an American-held 
slope into Marine foxholes 

By dawn 46 of the platoon had been killed or 
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wounded. The remaining four huddled in a single 
foxhole, hstening to the moans of the injured and 
not knowing whether they were friend or enemy 
Then the Japs dropped a white phosphorous shell into 


the holdout foxhole and three were burned to death 
PFC Orie B. Clark of Houston, Texas, crawled 
down t n and station 
I'm the only one left,” he reported 


Non-essential Jap truck driving on Okinawa, all 


nnecessary sleeping at mght by Jap soldiers and 
other enemy activitse f neghgible importance were 
closely policed after dark by the Second Marine Au 
Wing's Red Devil squadron. The Devils called their 
puckish nightly missions ‘insomnia attacks.”’ Unlike 
the regular troop-supporting flights they ignored 
obvious targets and only loosed their 100-pound 


bombs when some nerve-wracked Jap had the im 
pudence to protest their interruption with ack-ack 

The Japs had to take anything Marine fliers chose 
to dish out, for their air force was scraping the bot 
tom of the barrel it rolled out nearly four years ago 
at Pearl Harbor. They were short of planes and 
fliers. Their dive bombers came over without rear 
gunners at times. Suicide pilots frantically aimed at 
anything. A Kamikaze bomber, bearing five Nips 
dressed in their ceremonial burial robes, vented the 
fury of the Emperor on an unoccupied tractor 


It was the seventh day of assault on Sugar Loaf 
Three times the Marines had fallen back from the 
top twice when the tanks moved rearward at 
nightfall, and the third time so that artillery could 
pound the hill’s crest. Now the 29th Regiment was 
slogging upward again. Supporting tanks were hav 
ing a hard time finding an opening when First Lieu- 
tenant Donald Pinnow of Oswego, Ill., a tank 
platoon leader, forced his way around one end of the 
ridge. He gasped at what he found. The other side 
was honeycombed with caves that no Marine artil 
lery fire could reach. To the other tanks the lieu- 
tenant yelled, over the radio 

**Come on around. It's a field day.” 

The tanks chased around that area for hours, 
firing 75s into cave openings and machine-gunning 
the Japs as they came out. Flame throwers jumped 
in and soon the Shermans were cutting down run- 
ning, flaming Japs 

Later, as the tanks passed the infantry, Marines 
stood up in their foxholes, grins on their faces, 
clasped hands overhead. Sugar Loaf was secured. 


As the last organized Jap defense line on the 
island was cracking, death struck down Lieutenant 
General Simon Bolivar Buckner, Jr., commander of 
the Tenth Army. He was killed by a Jap shell burst 
while he sat among his staff officers overlooking the 
battlefield on the Sixth Division front 

Command of the Tenth Army passed briefly to 
Lieutenant General Roy S. Geiger before General 
Geiger was named commanding general of Fleet 
Marine Force, Pacific, succeeding Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Holland M. Smith. General Geiger had been 
commanding the Marine Third Amphibious Corps in 
the operation 

The Eighth Marines of the Second Division had 
come into the lines for the first time during the night 
and were spearheading a successful pre-dawn attack 
when two Jap shells came screaming in. The first one 
struck a rock near where General Buckner was sit 
ting, injuring him fatally in the chest 


The Japs resorted to carrier pigeons for com 
munications after ordinary methods had taken a 
terrific pounding from American guns. When a 
Marine artillery observer saw pigeons issuing from a 
house he alerted his FDC 

The battalion had been busy knocking out block 
houses 

‘*And how thick are the walls?"’ asked Lieutenant 
Colonel Robert C. Hiatt of Indianapolis, in the FDC 

‘Whose walls? 

‘The Pigeon's,”’ the colonel said. ‘‘What’s that 
code name for, by the way?” 

‘It’, the code name for nothing, sir,”’ the observer 
answered. “I'm referring to pigeons, homing birds, 
white. Tney're carrying messages to the Japs down 
soutl 

“IT see,”’ said the colonel. ‘* Military installation, 
communications, pigeonry in valley. I'll put the boys 
on it, but I don’t know what they'll think.” 

The observer heard the guns behind him roar. The 
little house disappeared into rubble and smoke 

How was the shooting?” asked the colonel 

Right on the button, sir. Part of the target 
landed a few yards away from me and I'm having tt 
for noon chow. Want me to save you a wing?”’ END 
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TROUBLE-SHOOTERS 


Combat MPs draw “ Jack-of-all-trades”’ duty in front lines 


Okinawa. The truck driver, a hardy veteran 

of Saipan’s sandy roads, slammed a heavy 
foot on the accelerator of his two-ton vehicle and 
kept it there. Disdainfully, he glanced at the road- 
side sign which said ‘20 Miles Per Hour" and 
noted with satisfaction that he was zooming down 
the heavily-traveled Okinawa road between 40 
and 45 

But not for long. His ‘‘ wings of mercury”’ were 
clipped by a doughty little jeep which forced him 
to the side of the road. Beautifully rounded 
phrases of blasphemy formed in his mouth but 
stayed there when he saw the MP band on the left 
arm of the Marine who got out of the jeep. 

“You were going over 40 miles an hour,” the 
MP charged. 

‘*So what?” answered the truck driver. ‘‘Gotta 
get these supplies up front. Why, on Saipan sig 

“This ain't Saipan,”’ the MP said. ‘‘ Things 
have changed and one of them is the speed limit 
on roads. What outfit you from?” 

The driver was given a ticket, his commanding 
officer was informed of his violation and another 
Marine on Okinawa was just a little puzzled at 
this new element in Pacific warfare, officially 
designated as the First Provisional Military 
Police Battalion 

‘“*One of our objectives when we came here was 
to keep down the high rate of casualties caused by 
traffic during battle,’’ says Lieutenant Colonel 
Alfred H. Marks, the battalion CO. 

‘‘A man who slams down a muddy road at an 
unsafe speed is likely to injure not only himself 
but any unfortunate Marines or vehicles in the 
way. We need every man and machine we've got 
on Okinawa but they’re no good to us in hospitals 
or junk piles.” 

Formation of the unit was authorized by Lieu- 
tenant General Holland M. Smith after experi- 
ences on previous Pacific campaigns proved the 
need of a coordinating MP battalion to bring 
occupied territory under control. Both the First 
and Sixth Marine Divisions on Okinawa have 
retained their individual police complements, but 
the First MP Battalion, serving with the Third 
Amphibious Corps, serves as the senior echelon. 

Its experiences on Okinawa since the initial 
landings April 1 have proved the success of the 
experiment 


|: WAS during the heaviest fighting on 


SPENT one day with First Lieutenant 

Russell M. Roberts, who is the officer in 

charge of traffic control. He gets around in a spe- 
cial radio equipped jeep. 

A partial list of the day's happenings will give 
an idea of how Lieut. Roberts keeps from getting 
bored 

Since Lieut. Roberts’ job has to do with the 
flow of traffic, he reported the condition of roads 
over the radio net, broke up congestion at cross- 
roads and kept a sharp eye out for speeders. 

‘‘We have a platoon of men back at head- 
quarters ready to jump out to any spot on the 
map if they are needed. This two-way radio set- 
up is our own idea.” 

We came across two accidents shortly after 
they happened. First aid was administered to the 
injured and three MPs were requested over the 
radio to keep the road open. An ambulance 
arrived in 10 minutes 

Lieut. Roberts saw a tire in good condition 
lying beside the road and reported its location to 
headquarters, explaining. ‘‘We've recovered lost 
equipment ranging from a hand grenade to a 
heavy truck. A lot of people see the stuff laying 
there but they assume it belongs to somebody 
else. We don’t.” 


Twotruck convoys with high priority cargo were 
caught in the heavy traffic, barely moving along 
at five miles an hour. Lieut. Roberts made them 
wait until he could call a squad of motorcycle men. 
‘**They’ll get you there in a jiffy,” he promised. 

In rapid succession, he reported the presence of 
a dead horse, which would have to be buried; 
questioned three soldiers who proved to be sou- 
venir-hunters and sent them back to their outfits 
with a stern warning; and showed a platoon of 
Marine replacements where the front lines were. 

We later probed through the smoldering ashes 
of a burned village, to determine the origin of the 
fire and also to catch any Nips that might be 
on the loose, starting fires. 


HE most important function of the MP 

battalion was demonstrated in the early 
afternoon, when headquarters reported that 50 
civilians had been brought out of their caves and 
were now gathered in a group two miles away. 
Staff Sergeant Bob Kohl, Roberts’ driver, tem- 
porarily ignored the MP speed limit until he 
reached a bedraggled mass of humanity hunched 
together along the side of the road. 

The ‘‘Okies,”” as Marines on this island soon 
learned to call the Okinawans, waited patiently 
until Lieut. Roberts could get two trucks to bring 
them to the civilian camp which had been estab- 
lished at Ishikawa, about six miles away. 

Finally, the trucks arrived. It took about ten 
minutes to get all the natives aboard. Belongings 
and families were continually being separated and 
it required a firm hand to insist that the trucks be 
loaded as quickly as possible. 

Lieut. Roberts and Sgt. Kohl watched until the 
trucks disappeared around a bend in the road, 
then, almost simultaneously, each removed his 
cap and wiped his brow. A few minutes later, they 
were on the way again, looking for more things 
to fix. 

Trouble for the MP Battalion can come in large 
doses sometimes, as I learned the following morn- 
ing when I went on a combat patrol with Second 
Lieutenant William N. Smith, and eight of his 
men. Before the day had ended, one of the 
Marines had been killed and two others were 
wounded. 

Originally, we had gone out to check on open 
tombs and to scout among the thick growths in a 
valley south of Onna. We were moving along a 
path hemmed in by old scrub pine trees and heavy 
undergrowth when a man ahead whistled low. 

**There’s smoke up ahead,” he told us. 

We moved carefully after that. In a little clear- 
ing, we saw nine Japs around a fire. We fired into 
the group and killed four but we had stirred up 
trouble for ourselves. A few mortars dropped 
around us and we had to duck machine gun bul- 
lets. Lieut. Smith crawled ahead but came scoot- 
ing back immediately. 

“‘Those nine guys were just part of the Japs 
here. I think there's a platoon of them. We'll have 
to get out of here,”’ he said. 

Four of the MP's kept firing at the Japs to 
cover our withdrawal. By that time, three of the 
men were wounded. We had helped the wounded 
men to the rear, but one died on the way. We 
thought the Japs would follow us. However, they 
stayed where they were, apparently satisfied to 
chase us away. 

Lieut. Smith’s patrol had done its job well. 
Shortly after he reported to headquarters, a 
strong unit was sent into the hills and found the 
Nips exactly where we had met them. They never 
had a chance. TSGT. MURRAY LEWIS 

USMC Combat Correspondent 
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by Lt. Hal Goodwin 
USMC Public Relations Officer 


Corsairs took off first, vanishing into a 
soupy fog that no self-respecting duck would 
countenance. The Avengers skittered along 

the flight deck in their turn, surprisingly light and 
flyable for all their angular bulk. More Corsairs were 
to follow the Avengers. 

This was to be a notable day for the Marine fliers 
who were attacking the enemy and for me, who was 
going along in a torpedo bomber. There were hopes 
that the enemy might be waiting in force. That was 
fine for the Marine fighter piJots in their Corsairs 
but my hope was that the Japs had decided to spend 
the day in bed. 

Formosa was the target. Jockeying along in their 
F4U’s the Marines were escorting Avenger torpedo 
bombers over the great Jap airbase under weather 
conditions that were to restrict operations some- 
what and keep most of the Jap aircraft on the 
ground. 

We flew along just under the overcast, through 
rain squalls and mist, about 300 feet above the 
water. Navy Aviation Radioman 1/c Walter Hardin, 
the little turret gunner from Livermore, Ky., did 














FORMOSA STRIKE (continved) 


things with assorted gadgets. Our earphones began 
to make noises. Wistful noises, mostly, like: 

*“‘Cupcake leader to cupcake flight. Where are 
you?” 

Or 

“*Muffin Ten to Muffin One. I think I'm lost.” 

**Muffin One to Ten. I KNOW I am.”’ 

Outside our own Avenger the view was depressing 
A vast, endless grayness was there, freckled darkly 
now and then by passing aircraft, all looking for 
something and sometimes finding it 

An Avenger took position on our wing, so close 
that I could see the gray hairs in the pilot’s mus- 
tache. Then another came along and overlapped 
the other wing. They were sticking close, taking no 
chance of getting lost 

Up front Lieutenant Lawrence Hamrick, USNR, 
of Crosby, Miss., leader of the navy torpedo planes, 
uttered words of direction and encouragement into 
his mike. Other Avengers found us and moved into 
position. Finally, they were all there. All but one. 

We didn’t know until later what had happened 
to the other plane or to a good half of our Marine 
escort. Or to any number of navy Hellcats, for that 
matter 


HE Grumman Avengers still were highballing 
along under the overcast, which meant right 

down almost on the water, when a pair of Corsairs 
came into sight, close in. Our escort had found us! 
The nearest one was clearly visible, with a big iden- 
tifying number on its side. Lieutenant Colonel Wil- 
liam A. Millington of Seattle, Wash., was in that one 
His wingman, First Lieutenant Don Hopkins, was a 
few yards farther out, a dim shape in the must 

Col. Millington was skipper of the first Corsair 
squadron to see action in the Pacific. His outfit 
fought over Guadalcanal, New Georgia and Bougain 
ville, and aided in covering the Vella Lavella and 
Munda landings 

We started up through the overcast. It took some 
flying, that. No pilot could see more than his own 
wingman, yet the entire formation stayed together, 
boring upward through a blanket of dense cloud and 
rain 10,000 feet thick 

Sunlight broke through, blinding us. We peered 
around. That was when we ascertained we were one 
Avenger and eight Corsairs short. They were prob- 
ably scattered for miles through the overcast, with 
no chance of finding us 


In a few moments another division of Corsairs 
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Fighter pilots gather around map for briefing before the take off 
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One Nip fighter was shot down as Marines made th 


moved into position, led by Major Earl Crowe, 
Guadalcanal veteran. The canny Texan had taken 
his boys up through the overcast and waited, circling 
until we poked through. 

The mountains of Formosa loomed through the 
clouds ahead. We climbed, giving them plenty of 
room. As we passed over the “hump,” sunshine 
glinted from the sheer rock walls. There was a 
sudden elevator-going-down feeling. My stomach 
bumped against my diaphragm. 

Hamrick’s voice buzzed in the earphones, urgently. 

**Downdraft! Give it all you’ve got!” 

We struggled back to altitude. My heart climbed 





before Formosa flight 


down out of my windpipe. Wally Hardin grinned 
from the turret but you could see he didn’t mean it. 

Presently the highest peaks were behind us and 
we were flying over a broken overcast, looking down 
through openings in the billowy cotton at Formosa. 
The briefing officer had told us Formosa means 
“the beautiful.”” You could see how it got the name. 
There were cultivated fields and pretty little farms, 
lush valleys and silvery rivers. It was peaceful and 
tempting. No Japs could be in such an attractive 
place. 

The turret gunner’s foot tapped me on the 
shoulder. I looked through the port on the other 
side. There they were at eye level. Black flak bursts. 
Round, dark clouds among the woolly white ones. I 
ducked behind the armor plate and stopped ponder- 
ing on the beauties of Formosa. 

Someone mentioned casually, ‘‘Two bandits, 10 
o’clock. Our level.” 

A pair of Jap twin-engined fighters were circling 
to make a run from behind. They vanished out of 
sight behind the tail. We waited. 

Nothing happened. Crowe and his wingman made 
a pass at them and they broke off. The Texas ace 
came back to position. It wasn’t his job to chase 
Japs — not right then. He was keeping them off our 
necks. 

A few minutes later Hamrick reported: 

“*There’s our target. Let’s go down and get it.” 

It was the same tone of voice he might have used 
for an invitation to a game of acey-deucey. 

It didn’t take long. A fast dive, then a brief 
glimpse of general purpose 100-pounders making 
dust flowers across runways and turning buildings 
into shards. 


E PULLED up through the overcast, our 

two wingmen still hanging on. The rest of 
the boys weren't in sight. Hamrick got on the radio, 
calling to them to join up. We circled, waiting. 
Nothing moved in the air above the clouds. Nothing 
but we three. 

Gas was getting low. Hamrick passed the word 
and we headed home. By some miracle of navigation 
and crystal ball consultation he steered us right to 
the task force, down through the 10,000-foot layer 
of gray nothingness. We lost one of our wingmen on 
the way, and got on the deck safe and sound. 

Ten cups of coffee and a change of clothes later 
the bullhorn bleated: 

“*The Marines aboard have drawn first blood with 
one enemy fighter shot down over Formosa.” 

Up in the squadron ready room there was noise 
and confusion centering around Skipper Millington. 























P Home again after hitting the enemy, this fighter is brought to a stop by carrier’s arrester device 
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it. He looked more than a little embarrassed by all the 

and attention he was receiving. 

wn Only the three of us had been lost on the return 
trip. The other Avengers stuck together with their 
Marine escort and headed home. On the way those 
twin-engined Jap fighters had shown up again and 
Col. Millington had shot one down into the jagged 
mountain peaks. The other had ducked into the 
overcast and escaped. 

We gradually got the story straightened out as 
other pilots drifted into the room. 

The Avenger that had been missing on the way 
out had gone on strike all right, but not with us. 
He had joined up on a formation he thought was us 
and ended up over a field 100 miles to the south in 
the company of torpedo bombers from another 
carrier. 

It had been too late for five of our Corsair escort 
to pick us up after they got up and they spent the 
morning pat-rolling over the task force, unable to 
see anything but each other. 


NAVY Hellcat pilot who had been among the 
lost thought he had solved his problem when 
he spotted some planes flying by. 
‘*T’ll join up,”’ he decided. ‘‘ They'll lead me home.”’ 
They did, hours later. First, though, they took 
him up to Okinawa for a fighter sweep. 


sed : With visibility only a few hundred feet anything 
i can happen. Other pilots who were supposed to be 
brief on strike ended up on combat patrol, and patrols 


ng wound up with strike groups. Planes came out of the 
ings murk to land on wrong carriers. 

Over the east coast of Formosa a youthful Marine 
captain leading a group of Corsairs heard a voice in 
his earphones. 


my _ Striptense Five to Striptease One. Where are 
. you?” 
adio, He listened. Striptease was the call of the Avengers 
ing. he was supposed to be escorting. 
hing “We're circling at 10,000 above the overcast on 
the west coast,” came the answer. 
ord The captain looked down and began talking to 
ation himself. He had the wrong flight of Avengers under 
t to his wing. 
ayer But so did a group of navy Hellcats. Each escort 
non had picked up the wrong flight. Over Jap heads on 
Formosa each got his own back. 
later It was amusing in a grim fashion to see the con- 


fusion the weather wrought. Amusing to all except 
with the Formosa Japs. 
The task force planes may have been fouled up by 
oise the weather, but they all hit something Japanese. oF . 
zton. It was a bad day for us, but it was much worse “ 
for the enemy. Marine mechanic drags fighter plane belly tank across the deck 
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cannot blame the Public Relations Officer either; 

it was not their fault our company had no heroes 
on Saipan 

I did not want to be a Field Music at all, but a 
Marine Corps combat correspondent who is very 
popular with the fellows because he is always writing 
stories about them which get into their hometown 
paper 

So I told the First Sergeant 

First Sergeant, I said, I do not wish to be a Field 
Music because a Field Music is not popular with 
the fellows on account of reveille and things. Besides, 
I told him, I have been in Field Music's School here 
at the base for two weeks now and I do not think 
it is much better than boot camp because you have 
to blow on a bugle all day long which makes your lips 
very sore indeed, I told the First Sergeant 

Fieldmouse, the First Sergeant told me, we want 
everyone to be happy in our little organization here 
since we are running the Marine Corps strictly for 
the benefit of you recruits and winning the war is not 
important at all. Besides, he told me, I only have 
284 other people in this company and nothing to do 
except make the muster roll, payroll, liberty list, and 
duty roster, so feel free to bring your troubles to me 
any time at all 

Take up my time just like it was your own, the 
First Sergeant said 

Thank you very much, First Sergeant, I said, but 
I do not need to take up more than a minute of your 


|: WAS not the First Sergeant's fault and I 


time; all 7 want is a transfet 

Oh, is that all, the First Sergeant said, then I do 
not see why we cannot take care of you on the 
double. Fieldmouse, he said, there are 449,999 want 
Every Marine in school wants to go to 
the held and every man in the field has six letters in 
to go to schools. The men on the East coast want 
the West coast and the seagoing Marines want shore 
duty. The women Marines want to go overseas and 
the boys in the Pacific want Stateside. The riflemen 
outhts and the artillery want 


a transfer 


want machine g¢ 


mortars and the engineers want aviati 

Everyone wants a transfer except me, he said, and 
I want to be an ex-Marine, but I got two more vear 
to do for 30 and I doubt if I'll live that long 

I thought the First Sergeant was going to cry, 
which would be very strange, because vou just 
paturally do not cry when y are a First Sergeant 

even if you do want to retire 


But he pulled himself together and took 


record book out of his desk. Look, son, he said, I 
m an old man. I « not take it like I could in the 
First War and Hat t lL try to be f 
Y weg 120 pounds and you would be 
» good in a ma gun o1 rtar outfit. You did 
not qualify with the rifle and vou made the lowest 
grade 1 pl i cha al aptitude. I 


uld not give \ to the engineers and aviati 


“Fieldmouse,’ 
are 449,999 Marines who want transfers. .. . 


lt was nobody’s fault 


the first sergeant said, ‘‘there 


would not have you. You can’t cook and you can’t 
drive a truck 

Maybe you can’t blow a bugle, either, but you 
are a born Field Music if I ever saw one. So maybe 
you just stay here in the school for the duration and 
six and then go*back to Schenectady and I retire 
and the Marine Corps lasts for another 169 years. 

But, First Sergeant, I said, you forget one thing. 
I can write very well, indeed, which shows right 
there in my record book where I worked for a whole 
year for the Schenectady Shopper’s Guide. And I 
have read the book, ‘‘How to Make Writing Pay 
Off’’ which I got for a coupon out of a magazine 
and 49 cents which I will be glad to let you borrow 
because it says right in the ad that only a limited 
number were printed and 

All right, all right, the First Sergeant said, I'll 
call the Public Relations Officer and see if he can use 
you; the Lord forgive me, the man never did any- 
thing to me. 

I went into the Public Relations Officer's office 
and he said, come in, Fieldmouse, come in. Glad 
to have you aboard, he said, take that chair right 
over there. He looked over some papers on his desk 
and then he said, I have been looking over your case 
here and I am going to fix you right up. Yes, sir, 
he said, I am going to use you 

He said that he had found out I was shipping out 
with a replacement outfit and that he was going to 
make me an ex-officio combat correspondent before 
I left. He said I was certainly a lucky Marine to get 
a break like this 

I said, thank you very much sir, but I did not 
expect to be given special consideration like this. I 
said I had really expected to be made just a run-of- 
the-mill combat correspondent but I was sure it 
would be a lot better to be an ex-officio combat 
correspondent which sounded much more important 

What is the difference between an ex-officio com- 
bat correspondent and an old ordinary combat corre- 
spondent I asked 

The Public Relations Officer said there was hardly 
any difference at all. Just a matter of form, he said. 
He explained that the quota for combat corre- 
spondents was frozen but he certainly intended to 
use me 

I said what is the difference between an ex-officio 


The Music wanted to be 
a combat correspondent 


By TSgt. Nollie T. Roberts 


USMC Combot Correspondent 








combat correspondent and a combat correspondent? 

He said only a few little things. He said I would 
not be promoted to sergeant for one thing, like an 
ordinary correspondent. He said look what a break 
I was getting because the privates really won the 
war anyway and look how much closer I would be 
to them, being one myself. Then he said I could 
keep on doing my regular duties as Field Music 
which would keep me closer to the troops and make 
better contacts for me. Then I would not be issued 
a typewriter, either, like an ordinary combat corre- 
spondent but would be able to prove my initiative 
by borrowing one anywhere I could. Outside of that, 
he said, there was really no difference at all. 

I said I saw what he meant, but ~ had just as soon 
be an ordinary combat correspondent any time he 
could get around to it because I did not like to have 
an advantage over the other fellows. 

He said that attitude was very commendable and 
if I turned in good copy on my first operation he 
would use his influence to get me made an official 
combat correspondent as soon as they started taking 
them again. He said to get out there and get stories 
of personal heroism; stories where a Marine acted 
over and above the call of duty; stories filled with 
gallantry and intrepidity. 

A yarn like a Marine rescuing a buddy from a 
burning ammunition truck with shells exploding on 
the right and left; the whine of bullets, the red glow 
of the burning truck. Then out of the smoke and 
confusion rushes a lone Marine, he said, and he runs 
fearlessly to the truck and drags the wounded driver 
from behind the wheel, throws him over a broad 
shoulder and takes him to safety just as the truck 
blows up with a resounding explosion. 

I sure planned to find me a Marine rescuing 
another from a burning ammunition truck as soon 
as I got in action. I got into a replacement for the 
Fourth Division and we were on our way to Saipan 
in a month. I was thinking about getting that story 
all the time and had just about forgot that I was a 
Music except when I passed by the fellows cleaning 
their rifles. Then they seemed to always be talking 
about the high rate of casualties among Musics and 
how nice it would be never to hear reveille again. 


MEANT to keep an eye open for a burning 

ammunition truck when we landed but I went 
in with the third wave at Charan-Kanoa. The Japs 
started tossing mortars at us 1000 yards off the beach 
and I did not see much except the bottom of the 
amtrac and the bottom of my foxhole for the first 
few hours. The Old Man never made the beach and 
the exec got it in the leg 15 minutes after we landed. 
A second louie took command and moved the com- 
pany inland till he got three slugs in the chest. 

Our Gunnery Sergeant took over and sent me 
back to the battalion command post for reinforce- 
ments. I kept looking for burning ammunition trucks 
but I did not see any of any kind, only a few knocked 
out tanks and amtracs. We had had more than a 100 
casualties in our company and there was not an 
officer left on his feet. Two buck sergeants and a 
couple of corporals were leading what was left of the 
platoons 

Battalion said they already had put in a call to 
Regiment for reinforcements and that Regiment 
had called Division and Division was trying to get 
Corps. I asked the adjutant if he had seen any burn- 
ing ammunition trucks, but he said what in the hell 
was I talking about? Go back and tell the Gunny he 
would have to hold out till morning, he said 

The company held all right. Even when the Nips 
threw a banzai about 0200. The Gunny ran up and 
down the lines bellowing orders and encouragement 
even after they had hit him twice in the side. One 
time the Nips were so close we could hear them 
jabbering, but the linesheld and we counted 120 
of them dead there the next morning. Once we only 
had one machine gun in operation and we had to 
bring all the ammunition up on our backs. 

The Nips withdrew at daylight and we got 
reinforcements a little while later and cleaned up 
what snipers were left. Then they pulled us off the 
lines to reorganize and I got dengue fever and was 
evacuated two days later 

So you see it was nobody's fault that I did not get 
any stories of personal heroism. My company was 
just so far forward that they never got any ammuni- 
tion trucks up to us at all. END 
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lwo Jima is still a drab and sinister isle, but thousands of Seabees 
and army engineers have built a mighty base upon the ashes and rocks 
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HE first morning we were awakened in 

the dark by a heavy drone of planes 

overhead. The drone went on and on and 
on. What made it peculiar was that it did not 
get louder and it did not get softer. It was like 
somebody had played a victrola record and 
the needle was stuck. 

The army corporal, awake in the next sack, 
must have seen us sit up to listen. 

“It’s the B-29s on the milk run,” he ex- 
plained. 

We fell back in the sack, thinking with 
pleasure of that convoy of bombs streaming 
overhead, airmail express from the Marianas 
to The Place. But we'd hardly fallen asleep 
again when something else woke us up. 

This was a series of sharp, angry roars which 
sounded about 10 feet above the top of the 
tent. Outside still half asleep, we looked. We 
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of its battlefields. Blasted wreckage of a Jap ship frames this view 
of Quonset huts cbove the littered east beach where Marines landed 
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Leatherneck Staff Photographer 


watched one escorting Mustang after another, 
each seeming to have been catapulted straight 
into the air from some giant slingshot. They 
went screaming into the skies while the B-29s 
droned on in an unruffied obbligato. 

We went back to the sack. An hour later 
when we got up for chow, the B-29s were still 
droning away. Suddenly some more Mustangs 
began to roar out after them. 

‘“How long does this go on?”’ we asked. 

The corporal glanced at his watch. ‘““Maybe 
15 or 20 minutes more. By this time I can just 
about tell when they’re getting near.the end.” 

“It’s a long milk run.”’ 

“‘Just average,” he said. “If you go up to 
Motoyama No. 2 this afternoon, around three- 
thirty, you can watch the B-29s that got hit 
when they limp in here.”’ 

We were staying at Island Command Head- 


quarters, six months after the Marines had 
landed. This was Iwo, the secured base, the 
trigger of the Big Gun pointed at Honshu and 
Kyushu. 

It is still an ugly, sinister island and it prob- 
ably always will be. No one in his right mind 
would ever set foot on this black ash heap 
from choice. But it has turned in six months 
from the most famous battlefield in the Pacific 
to a beehive of construction activity. 

Seabees and army engineers already have 
turned }“~toyama No. 1 and No. 2 into mod- 
ern airfi .s with sleek, blacktop strips. No. 3 
is wellc the way. All manner of roads cross 
and re- oss the island — dirt roads, to be 
sure, by good ones. Quonset huts are popping 
up all over. 

Huge warehouses are being filled and drained 
and then filled again with an endless chain of 
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Mustang fighter planes stand ready for their next mission along the today is aerial war, and the drone of naneaehd engines can be heard 
blacktopped air strip of Motoyama Field No. 2. lwo's main business everywhere above the noisy confusion of construction in highest gear 
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Fighter squadrons based on “The Porkchop’ are running up an impressive score against the 
Japs. Their biggest job is to escort B-29's on the unceasing milk runs to Honshu and Kyushu 





This beat-up Superfortress made it back as far as lwo after bombing of the island has meant 
Japan but never could have reached its base in the Marianas. Capture a great stride forward 





Iwo now is the Trigger 


supplies. Ships pour in and out of the anchor- 
age, day after day. Hills and caves and rocks 
that get in the way of progress are blasted to 
the high heavens. But above all the noise and 








confusion of activity, Iwo’s main business 
stands out like a beacon. Everywhere you hear 
that inevitable drone of airplanes. 

Nowhere in the world has a greater degree 
of concentrated construction been compressed 
into five square miles than on Iwo. Where the 
Japanese, when they held it, filled it up with 
20,000 combat troops and a few thousand 
construction workers, we filled it up with 
thousands of construction workers and fewer 
combat troops 

Of course, 80 per cent of this construction 
work is being done by Seabee battalions, and 
since Seabees are notoriously double-threat 
men, you have a very high combat potential. 
But with the island chock full of fighter planes 
and bristling with anti-aircraft guns, the Nips 
would have about as much chance of effecting 
a landing there as they'd have at Oahu. 

Suribachi, directly behind us, is covered at 
the top with a vast gingerbread network of 
complicated gizmos. A jeep and a truck can 
be seen, criss-crossing the mountain on the 
way up, following the road which now goes 


the saving of thousands of lives, as well as 
in the steadily snowballing Pecific offensive 
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Where the loose volcanic ash once was torn and furrowed by shellfire, 
Suribachi stands as a monument above this cemetery 


on the carefully tended Marine graves. 


diagonally back and forth across the side of it, 
like a casually unspooled ribbon. 

Everyone still lives in tents without decks — 
the Quonsets are all warehouses or adminis- 
trative lashups. Water is rationed. Illumina- 
tion in the tents is strictly candles or kerosene 
lamps. At least once a week there has been an 
air raid, up to now, but none of them has 
amounted to much. G-?2 tells you that the 
damage from them has been negligible, thanks 
to the Japs’ more serious preoccupation with 
Okinawa shipping. 

Every enlisted man of the Garrison Force 
here (with exception of the top pay grades) 
pulls guard duty from 7 until 7 about once a 
week. Life here is more inconvenient than it is 
rugged. But still, you’re sharply aware that 
the war isn’t so many miles away. 

On the other hand, - .ot of civilization has 
come to Iwo since the Marines left. There are 
a couple of lively volleyball games going on 
every afternoon at the foot of Suribachi. And 
not far from the volleyball courts, you can see 
a long ice cream line form about three days a 
week. The enlisted man now gets three beers 
or cokes (warm) twice a week. And once a 
week we can watch the officers sweat it out in 
the long whiskey line. 
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it now lies smoothly 


f the Big Gun aimed toward Honshu and Kyushu 


Then there are the Iwo showers — a depart- 
ment where The Porkchop, as some of them 
like to call this Rock, has it over the rest of the 
Pacific Rocks for sheer luxury. On Iwo you 
take hot water showers, thanks to those sul- 
phur springs. While it comes out of the ground 
scalding hot, by the time it’s distributed to the 
overhead vats that serve as showers, it’s a 
fairly nice temperature. 

There are movies now, at least every other 
night in each area. There is a mimeographed 
morning news bulletin. There are night school 
courses at Suribachi College (it’s the messhall 
by day) in bookkeeping, Spanish and a lot of 
other things. A radio station was being set up 
then and is probably going by now. The 
Seabees have a big asphalt plant. There’s laun- 
dry service. There’s a patch of tomatoes under 
cultivation. And believe it or not, they sell 
coat hangers at PX. 

But no matter where you go or what you 
look at or listen to, you can’t forget for a 
minute what Iwo primarily stands for in the 
scheme of the Pacific war. Because there is 
scarcely.a minute of the day when you can’t 
see or hear at least a dozen planes buzzing 


overhead. SGT. DUANE DECKER 
Leatherneck Staff Correspondent 
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Manila John Basilone was only one of the many 
great Marines who paid the bitter cost of lwo 





An ack-ack battalion headquarters is fortified 
for protection against continuing Jap air raids 





Beyond the shattered concrete of a Jap pillbox lies this large supply 
but huge piles of materiel 


dump. Warehouses are under construction, 


base. Everyone 


lives in 


under canvas and in the open show that Iwo is far from a completed 


tents, since Quonsets must serve other uses 
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Many things are needed for modern warfare, even in the most advanced of our bases. Seabees 


built and are operating this plant, which produces asphalt at the northern end of the island 
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New hospital on the north end. Three main avenues of one hospital area 
are dedicated to the three Marine divisions which fought for the island 


) Life is inconvenient, but there’s 


, 





Marines fought through a thick belt of Jap fortifications at the foot 
of Mount Suribachi, where volleyball games now are played every day 





Heavy traffic rolls over a typical road after 


o rain. Few of many highways are hard-surfaced 


laundry service and ice cream 


The Japs had vegetable gardens on Iwo, and so do army garrison troops. This tomato patch 


neor the east shore 
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This road winds in hairpin turns up the steep 
bare slope of Suribachi, once a Jap fortress 
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Gumbeaters boast a 


Honolulu Star-Bulletin) nobody back in the 

States is referred to by his name anymore. 
It’s a new system that’s sprung up. Sinatra, for 
example, is spoken of only as ‘‘ The Voice.”’ Crosby 
is ‘‘ The Groaner,”” Monte Woolley is ‘The Beard.” 
Leo Durocher is ‘‘ The Lip.”” Drew Pearson is ** The 
Leak.”” Lauren Bacall is‘* The Look.”’ Frances Vorne 
is ‘‘ The Shape.’’ Henry Wallace is** The Tendency.” 
The way it sounds from here, pretty soon they will 
be calling poor old Charley Chan simply “* The Gook.”’ 

Well, Guam’s answer to all this is Marine Sergeant 
Phil Edwards, better known to local radio audiences 

s ‘The Gripe."’ The Gripe did not have this title 
handed to him on a silver platter. He didn't get it 
overnight, either. He earned it the hard way, just 
as Sinatra, Crosby and that bunch got theirs. 

When the Marines went into Guam, this guy 
Edwards was with them. After the island was 
secured (a word used in military circles to indicate 
that there are not quite as many Nips left on the 
premises as there used to be) the first thing you 
know, a radio station was born. WXLI, The Voice 
Of Guam, On The Road To Tokyo. 

Now, The Gripe had worked at KYW and WPEN 
in Philadelphia before joining up: So it was more 
than a mere coincidence that he found himself in 
front of a WXLI microphone in his spare time. 
“Spare time in the Marine Corps,” explains The 
Gripe, ‘is a couple hours of your sack time that you 
go without to do something that you don’t want to 
because somebody tells you you're a volunteer.” 

Then, on 23 October, 1944, Edwards conceived, 
wrote and produced the first “‘live’’ show on the 
station. His professional career as The Gripe of 
Guam began. 

This program was a simple little 15 minute show 
which went on the air at 0745 under the disarmingly 
harmless title of Bivouac Banter it still goes 
under that title today, although the area now resem- 
bles Miami, Fla., more closely than it does a bivouac. 

It started off as a breezy quarter hour of request 
records broken up by The Gripe’s voice, machine- 
gunning news, notes and general scuttlebutt 

“Unlike Winchell,” explains The Gripe, **who, I 
understand, gathers most of his dope in The Stork 
Club and El Morocco, I picked up the nucleus of 
my material at the wash racks, the head, the chow 
line and social functions of that nature.” 

Being a professional radio man and an enlisted 
peon to boot, it didn’t take him long to catch and 
hold a Marine audience. He saw what was nearest 
and dearest to their hearts and he gave it to them. 

In so doing, he struck out boldly in a field entirely 
new to radio. As a matter of fact when the full story 
of the Bivouac Banter program trickles back to the 
States, Jergens’ Lotion, Wheaties, Kreml and Car- 
ter’s Little Liver Pills probably will cut their throats 
for not having thought of it first. All Edwards did 
was glorify the gripe. 

For instance, listen to The Gripe’s voice pouring 
out of amplifiers all over Guam one fine morning: 

‘“‘Congrats to the boys in the galley at Head- 
quarters. Those recent additions to the bill of 
fare salt, pepper, and apple butter on the 
tables certainly add to the meal. NOW IF WE 
COULD JUST HAVE A LITTLE CATSUP TO 
HELP DOWN THE SPAM, IT WOULDN’ T BE 
ABAD DEAL ATALL..... 

Now listen to The Gripe a few days later: 

‘Several days ago, Bivouac, Banter suggested 
that a bottle of catsup or two be placed on the 
local beanery’s tables. We're not taking credit 

. but the catsup bottles turned up. Maybe 
there’s an orchid due for Don Dilman, jovial 
major-domo of the establishment, ONE OF 
THESE DAYS, MAYBE DILLMAN’S GOING 
TO BREAK OUT WITH TABLECLOTHS, RE- 
PLETE WITH CHINA AND SILVERWARE...”’ 

No wonder that Bivouac Banter picked up a nice, 
steady following almost at once. Marines who here- 
tofore had been content to beat their gums at the 
wash racks or in the head, now began to hear these 
very same gripes glorified over an amplifier. It was 
like a worm listening to some kind of a super-worm 
reading off a fisherman. 

Sometimes the Bivouac Banter barbs took a more 

personal turn. One day the amplifiers blared: 


A Honolula § to the papers (last month’s 
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“Oh Calvin, Honey — as his Baragada bunk- 
ies so affectionately know him — must you 
listen to that phonograph ALL day? Tone it 
down a bit. That Kyser record is so worn, you 
could play both sides at the same time. ..."’ 

Obviously Bivouac Banter was a program with 
both ears to the ground. And then again, The Gripe 
simply reflected the resigned hopelessness of brother- 
peons who did not have a microphone at their dis- 
posal. One extremely dismal, rainy day when Guam 
was a mass of mud, he said, gloomily: 

‘‘Here is a song by a guy named Sinatra. 
According to the very best information we 
have, this guy has a voice that causes swooning 
sickness with the gals back home. The malady, 
I am told, is found only in the female of the 
species, however, so I don’t suppose we have 
very much to worry about out this way. 

The Gripe sounds off on the subject of Guam 
Liberty as follows: 

‘‘A great time was had by all the lads who 
went frolicking in the surf over the weekend. 
Saturday's session included 20 men and a can 
of peanuts.”’ 

Then, The Gripe on another subject close to the 
hearts of his listeners: 

‘‘Here’s Bing Crosby music for you. Bing has 
been busy of late entertaining the lads in the 
European theatre and even though he hasn't 
shown himself around this neck of the woods, 
Bivouac Banter can nevertheless produce him 
in acan. Will miracles of science never cease? 
Dehydrated potatoes, dehydrated eggs, dehy- 
drated V mail and now dehydrated Crosby!’’ 

Then came the day Guam got so civilized that all 
permanent personnel were put on a weekly ration of 



















Sgt. Phil Edwards sounds off a his mike 


when the lads who run this Rock go clomping 
about in what is affectionately referred to as 
Troop and Drill. Ah me! We're still scratching 
the neat dose of heat rash we cooked up out 
there yesterday afternoon and they try to tell 
us this 1s what we need! Mad dogs, Englishmen 
and US go out in the noonday sun !!!"’ 

Bivouac Banter has built up from a gumbeat to 
a growl and is still going strong. Asked point-blank 
about the future, The Gripe replied: 

‘It’s here to stay all right, unless, very suddenly, 
the beer gets plentiful, the chow gets terrific and 
rotation begins to be something more than just a 
topic of discussion in The Leatherneck.”’ 

‘*Do you expect this to happen?”’ 

The Gripe glared. A fierce scowl spread over his 
face. *‘Ha!"’ he sneered. ‘‘ My listeners get less and 
warmer beer every day! Their chow does not even 
compare favorably with that of a native carabao’s! 
And as for rotation ” A stream of oaths fell from 
his lips as he started to walk away in disgust. 

‘* Thanks for giving us the word.” 


He turned and glared back angrily. ‘““As my 





close order drill. The morning after that started, 
The Gripe boomed: 

‘‘The place 
», Wednesday or Thursday afternoon at 1500 


Guam. The time — any Tues- 


listeners put it, down by the wash racks,” 
bitterly, * 


he said, 
Semper Fi, mate. Semper Fi.”’ 


SGT. DUANE DECKER 
Leatherneck Staff Correspondent 


OBODY in our outfit wanted to go 
Stateside as bad as Joe. You can 
tell that by the way he got back. 

But he never would have made it if | had 
not tipped him off, which is why he should 
be grateful to me instead of saying he will 
punch me in the nose next time he sees me 

Being in the guard company here at 
Pearl Harbor is not the good duty it is 
cracked up to be. Sometimes our morale 
gets so low we wish we could hear that 
recruiting sergeant s pep talk again. 

But Joe never bucked the Honolulu 
mobs at all up until the time his fifi joined 
the Women s Reserve and got stationed in 
San Diego. Before that he just spent all 
of his spare time writing letters to this fifi 
who is named Dona and comes from Joe's 
home town in Kansas. They were planning 
to be married as soon as he got back. 

But when Dona got transferred to Dago, 

Joe got mooday. 
| cannot stand it any longer, Field- 
ouse, foe told me. “| come into the 
Marine Corps to fight Japs and what do | 
get? Guard duty. Guard duty in Hawaii 
while Dona is in California. 

‘Do not be silly, Joe,’ | said. “No one 
can get back to the States now unless he 
is surveyed back. You have not got a 
chance of getting shot twice or malaria 
seven times here, so the only way you could 
get surveyed is by cracking up. It may be a 
year or so before you crack. 

Just as | said that, | had the big idea. 
| remembered this slicker who was the only 
slicker to take the house while | dealt 


in the back room: of Harry's Pool Room in 
Schenectady. This slicker did not seem like 
a slicker at all which was the reason why 
he dealt me blind before | caught him. 
| explained to Joe then how he could 
pull the old you-can't-make-me-go gag 
the next Saturday when we sent a load 
back to the States. No one would believe 
you would try a corny gag like that unless 
you really had cracked, | said, so they send 
you back and you and Dona get married 
lt was my idea but Joe really cinched 
the deal with his act. He showed up at the 
docks with his seabag and barracks cap 
and a wild look in his eye. He ran around 
screaming about how he wouldn't leave 
his little grass shack, and then he started 
playing. a ukelele that wasn't there and 
doing a first class hula right on the docks. 
lt worked out just like | figured. They 
grabbed joe and put him in the hospital 
tor observation. He refused to eat any- 
thing but poi and rubbed it in his face when 
the doctors were watching. After a week, 
they decided to send him home. 
| never really thought he had cracked 
until the day we took him down to the 
ship, but when we got on the dock, Joe 
went into the same routine again. 
‘Nix, Joe,” | said. “Not this time. You 
ot it made, “buddy. Don't louse it up now.” 
Bur Joe just yelled and hit me in the eye. 
Because getting of the ship was the 
first bunch .of Women Marines to come to 
Hawaii and first on the dock was Dona. 
TSGT. NOLLE T. ROBERTS 
USMC Combat Correspondent 
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smart man, no doubt a sergeant major, once said 
And the war in the Pacific, for all its discomforts, 

is going to result, indirectly, in one lasting boon for 
mankind. It is going to improve the standard of 
volley ball. When the Marines return home they’re 
going to bring back with them a knack and a dash 
for the game that is going to revitalize the sport 

There wasn't an outfit in the South Pacific that 
didn't have a voiley ball court. But there is little 
doubt but that a good share of the credit for the 
resurgence of the game should go to Capt. Amos 
Topovich 

Capt. Amos Topovich was what could be called a 
trim man. He had a trim mustache and a trim body 
and he carried himself, well, trimly 

Capt. Topovich was more than just a devotee of 
the game. It was, you might say, almost a religion 
with him. Every afternoon, rain or shine, he ordered 
his men out to the volley ball court. His games were 
almost a ritual, with himself as the high priest 

I will never forget once when the Japs decided to 
bomb us during a game. There were loud noises and 


| om AN ill wind that blows no good, as some very 


explosions all around us 

We were all becoming a little nervous. I know I 
missed a perfect set-up at the net after a nearby 
bomb hit had sprayed some dust in my face 

Finally, the captain said: “‘I guess we'd better 
duck for cover as soon as Fitzsimmons finishes out 
his serve. It throws a rhan off stride to interrupt his 
serve.’ 

I played some volley ball back in the States, but to 
me it was simply a game wherein you attempted to 
get the ball over the net to the other side. But to 
Capt. Topovich it was a science, an art, a way of 
life. He could spend hours discussing a single phase 
of the game. I listened to him for a solid afternoon 
explaining why he favored the looping place-shot 
serve over the fast net-skimming one 

One day we captured a Jap and the captain, who 
could understand a fair amount of Jap lingo talked 
to him in his section of our quonset hut. The captain 
was sweating profusely when he came back to us and 
said: ‘You know what that slant-eyed yokel was 
telling me. That in Japan a double body contact 
ball is considered a legal part of the volley ball game 
I tried to show him how that detracts from the 
finesse of the game, but he stubbornly refused to see 
it. I used to think that perhaps there was some hope 
for the Japanese race, but, after talking to this guy, 
I now doubt it seriously.” 

The captain himself was a pretty fair sort of 
player, but I wouldn't say he was spectacular. He 
had a good, solid serve and his net repartee was 
reliable, although not extraordinary. He was too con 
servative and set in his plays to ever do anything 
really sensational. He accepted the fact that his 
personal game was minus the spark of greatness 
without bitterness. He was open in his appreciation 
of any man who had the stuff. And he recognized 
that Peepsight was a genius the minute he stepped 
on the court 

Peepsight was a skinny, gangling, loose-jointed 
character who didn't seem to quite know whether he 
was coming or going, or very much care. You know 
the trance-like look that will come over a guy when 
he gets a pin-up picture. Well, Peepsight went 
around looking like that all day. But on the court 
he was a phenomenon. The odd part was that he 
didn't seem to care about the game. He just stood 
out there, looking more like a lost scarecrow than a 
player. When he retrieved a ball it was with com- 
plete unconcern and indifference, almost as if in after 
thought. But he always got the ball back. And in a 
manner that seemed to completely upset the opposi- 
tion. I sometimes thought that the shocking spec- 
tacle of seeing something unconscious return the ball 
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The Triumphant Comebac 
Private Peepsight 
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You could see Peepsight 
was a genius the minute 
he walked on the court 


by Sgt. Harold Helfer 


is what caused the opposition to go apart. But be 
that as it may, Peepsight was an irrepressible 
bulwark on the court. 

Now I personally do not like to speak ill of the 
efforts of my fellow human beings, but I am forced to 
say that as a photographer, which is what anyone who 
was in our outfit was supposed to be, Peepsight was 
lousy, awful, terrible and plain no good. Peepsight 
had only two faults, but they were rather grievous 
ones. Most of his pictures were out of focus or blank. 

Being NCO in charge, I naturally took my job 
very seriously and I decided to have a talk with 
Capt. Topovich 

‘It's about Peepsight, sir,” I said. 

‘**Peepsight?” 

‘I'm afraid he’s not much of a photographer, sir.”’ 

“Really?” 

**Yes, sir. You know that picture he was supposed 
to take of the general. Well, all he got was another 
banyan tree. He's got the prettiest picture collection 
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of banyan trees and bushes on the island. But I 
think, sir, he might be better off in another outfit. 
Where nature studies are better appreciated.” 

“I'll have a talk with Peepsight,”” Capt. Topovich 
said. 

Then, dreamily, he added: ‘‘ Did you see that left- 
corner shot Peepsight pulled in the second game 
today?” 

Capt. Topovich was always challenging other 
outfits to games. Before Peepsight came our bunch 
used to lose quite a bit of them and the captain 
would fall into brooding spells that would last for 
days. But since the advent of Peepsight we didn’t 
know what it was to do anything but win. 

“That Peepsight,’’ Capt. Topovich said reflec- 
tively one day. ‘He may be only a private according 
to the records, but he’s a four-star general when it 
comes to thdse cross-court stabs.”’ 

“You know the picture Peepsight was supposed 
to get of the Purple Heart award ceremony,” I 
remarked. ‘All that we got out of it was part of a 
dusty road. And it was out of focus.”’ 

“I'll have to talk to Peepsight,’’ Capt. Topovich 
said. 

Just then Peepsight walked in. 

“Here he is now,” I said. 

““Oh, yes,” said the Captain. ‘Er, Peepsight, I do 
not like to bring this up, but your pictures have not 
been too good lately." 
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“TI never asked to be put in the photographic 
section, sir. I don’t care where they put me.” 

“Hold on, Peepsight,”’ exclaimed the captain, 
hastily. ‘‘No one’s said anything about a transfer. I 
just thought maybe if you tried a little harder you’d 
have better results.” 

‘All I know is that when you want to take a pic- 
ture you push the thingamajig on the camera down. 
Sometimes it will come out all right, sometimes it 
won't.” 

‘I know, Peepsight,”’ said the captain, patiently. 
“But there’s such a thing as gauging your range 
finder and evaluating the quality of your light.” 

‘I never payed too much attention to all those 
notions, sir,"’ said Peepsight. ‘‘I figure it is wonderful 
enough that you just press a thingamajig down and 
a picture comes out of it.” 

“Er, yes, Peepsight,” sighed Capt. Topovich. 
“T’ll talk with you more about this later.” 

Our volley ball team kept winning right along and 
finally the big series of the year came up. We were 
playing the champions of the division on the other 
side of the island, an anti-aircraft outfit. They were 
supposed to be pretty hot. But the captain wasn’t 
worrying. 

‘““We’ll beat them,” he vowed. ‘‘As long as the 
Lord is not against us —- and Peepsight is with us.” 

Three out of four games was to decide the cham- 
pionship. We started out great. With Peepsight 
playing the short center position, we racked up eight 
straight points right off the bat. No matter how 
hard or at what angles the ack-ack boys drove the 
ball at Peepsight he sent it back. We won the first 
game 21-16. With Peepsight on the net, we blitzed 
over 13 consecutive points in the second game to 
win it hands down, 21-11. 

Then came intermission, and Capt. Topovich was 
in his glory. We drank cokes and washed the sweat 
off our faces. Capt. Topovich, usually calm and col- 
lected, was beside himself with joy. ‘‘Peepsight,”’ 
he cried, his voice stark with emotion, ‘‘you may 
not be great shakes when it comes to the scientific 
approach to photography, but you played some of 
the greatest volley ball that’s ever been played. It 
will go down in history.’ 

Peepsight said: ** Yes, sir.”’ 

Capt. Topovich said: “If there was any way to 
get you a decoration for this os 

Peepsight said: ** Yes, sir.”’ 
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The third game started. Peepsight was playing the 
far left corner. The ack-ack boys started serving and 
the ball floated over to Peepsight. And he muffed it. 
It was such an incredible sight we couldn’t believe 
our eyes at first. We gaped. We gasped. Peepsight 
had failed to return the ball. It just dribbled off his 
hands and onto the ground. 

And that was the beginning of what must have 
been the most pronounced reversal of form in all the 
history of man. Peepsight, the invincible, Peepsight, 
volley ball’s Rock of Gibraltar, Peepsight, the man 
who couldn’t miss Peepsight couldn't do anything 
right. He somehow managed to foul-up every ball 
that came his way. He muffed or he fumbled. Or just 
missed the ball completely. 

We lost that game 21-7 
second 21-4. 

Only one word can describe Capt. Topovich’s face 
at intermission. Ghastly. He had the look of a man 
who had spent 64 days on a raft and ther’ approaches 
land only to be met by hostile artillery fire. 

‘“*Peepsight,”’ he said weakly, like a man in a daze, 
**What’s gone wrong.” 

Peepsight didn’t say anything. 

‘The score in games is now two-all,”’ the captain 
mumbled. ‘If we lose this game, we lose the cham- 
pionship.”’ 

Peepsight didn’t say anything. 

‘**We’ve got to win this game,’’ Capt. Topovich 
said in a barely audible whisper. 

Peepsight didn’t say anything. 

‘*Peepsight,”” said the captain, suddenly turning 
on him. ‘‘Is anything troubling you?”’ 

**No, sir.” 

‘**You feel perfectly at ease?” 

“Te, of. 

‘In the dumps about anything?” 

‘*No, sir.” 

“Worried about anything at ail?” 

‘No, sir.” 

‘‘Have no complaints about the way the war is 
being run?” 

“ho, of.” 

Silence. 

‘Well, that’s that,”’ said Capt. Topovich, at last. 
The ring of doom was in his voice. 

Our side, a sorrowful sight of melancholy men, was 
preparing to go back on the court again. 

Suddenly, the captain turned on Peepsight again. 

‘*Peepsight,”’ he said. ‘‘I want you to think hard. 
As hard as you ever thought about anything in your 
life. Now. Were you thinking about anything at all 
on the court those last two games?”’ 

“re, on.” 

‘Ah!’ A tremendous sigh escaped the captain. 

‘‘Now keep thinking hard, Peepsight. Just what 
were your thoughts about?” 

‘I suddenly began thinking about what you said 
about taking pictures scientifically. About the range 
finder and the quality of light.”’ 

‘Oh, my God!” cried Capt. Topovich. ** We'll talk 
about that later. Now listen to me. Just forget about 
it for this game. Don’t think at all. Not about any- 
thing.”’ 

“T'll try, sir.” 

‘‘Try nothing. It’s an order. If I see the faintest 
semblance of a thought in your expression, I'll brig 
you, so help me.” 

“Te, oe.” 

With steadfast loyalty obeying the captain’s order, 
Peepsight was back in form for that deciding game. 
In fact, his playing was superb, even for Peepsight. 
On one play he slipped and fell, and lying with his 
back on the ground, his hand shot out and sent the 
ball hurtling back over the net. We won the game 
As few games have ever been won. We skunked 
them, 11-0. 

True to his promise, Capt. Topovich had several 
discussions with Peepsight about range finders and 
the quality of light. But Peepsight’s pictures, if any- 
thing, became fuzzier and blanker. 

One day Capt. Topovich said to Peepsight: ** Why 
don’t you use your old system on pictures?”’ 

‘**What’s that, sir?” 

‘Just press the thingamajig on your camera. And 
let it go at that. Maybe you'll have better luck.”’ 

**Yes, sir.” 

And, for a fact, Peepsight’s pictures did improve 
somewhat. He was back up to his old standard. 
Sometimes he got something, sometimes he didn’t. 

‘**I don’t know for sure whether Peepsight will ever 
develop into an A No. 1 photographer,’’ Capt. 
Topovich said. **But his volley ball is out of this 
world.” 

Perhaps, in my NCO-in-charge way, I take my job 
a bit too seriously but I couldn't help but think 
maybe that’s where Peepsight ought to be END 
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He plunged through the enemy fire to reach the 


injured machine gunner. The corpsman was dead 


They evacuated wounded and toted ammunition in Okinawan Battle 


™ HEY looked like a column of Marine infantry 
| men tired, muddy and unshaven and still 
clutching an odd assortment of Japanese sou- 
venirs. They were given a tremendous cheer when 
they wound down the road into the command post 
They soon found themselves in a disorganized circle 
of back-slapping noisemakers 
This was the First Marine Division band returning 
to a rest area after 96 hours on the Okinawa front 
lines where they had served as stretcher bearers 
under perhaps the heaviest enemy artillery fire of the 
Pacific war 
“That's the best applause they've ever received, 
and the best job they've ever done,” said the band- 
master, Master Technical Sergeant Charles F 
Jacowski of Washington, D. C., a veteran of 21 years 


Iwanese relies. the forcec water iand- 
nas ot three Marine pilots 60 miles of 
the lap mainland. For they had taken part 
in spotting remnants of the Japanese fleet 
steaming toward Okinawa with the power 
tul 45 000-ton battleshic Yamato as the 
da kb ne This piece y~ reconnaissance 


had netted Emperor Mirohito the loss of two 


ruisers anc three destroyers in yaq0ition to 
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les Off Nippon 


in the Corps and an old Nicaraguan campaigner 

Tears filled the eyes of the band officer, Warrant 
Officer William H. Robison, Jr. of Winder, Ga., as he 
anxiously scanned the faces. 

Many were missing. Casualties had been heavy. 
Five bandsmen killed, 10 wounded and one evacuated 
with combat fatigue. Twenty-two per cent of the 
men were casualties. This was a band in name only. 

Gone was the heart of the brass section 10 
cornet players. Casualties also were the band’s only 
pianist, its lone guitarist, one trombone, French horn 
and two saxophone players 

These musicians participated in the opening of 
the Marine phase of the 10th Army’s offensive to 
crush the formidable Shuri and Naha sectors of 
southern Okinawa. Enemy opposition was intense. 


uld get his lite jacket intlated, lomlinson s 
plane sank and he started to go under 
| figured it might be all over, he said 
later, ’ but as | rose to the surface | saw this 
long green object in front of me. | reached 
for it, and it turned out to be my life raft.” 
Getting aboard the raft somehow be- 
fore collapsing from exhaustion, Tomlinson 
rested for a while and then sat up. He 
could see Sagers on his raft paddling pain- 
fully his way. Finally they were able to lash 
their craft together 
About midnight of the second night they 
heard motors. trom careful listening they 
determined the sound came from a ship 
Frantically, Sagers tried to fire his flares 
but they were wet and wouldn't work. He 
put tracer bullets into his pistol and man- 
get off two shots 
The two were exhausted when American 
sailors reached over the side of the rescuing 
vessel and hauled them aboard. Tomlinson 
lost consciousness immediately, but Sagers’ 
head was clear enough to tell the captain 
Lewis was still missing 
A\n hour later they picked up the missing 
lieutenant in a searchlight beam. He was 
fast asleep on his ralt. rsGT. ALFRED £. Lewis 
USMC Combat Correspondent 


aged to 





Hands trained to musical scales never were empty. 
Bandsmen evacuated wounded from the hot spots, 
returned to the lines carrying boxes of ammunition. 
Sometimes they gave emergency first aid. 

“*Everyone was in the thick of it,”’ said Technical 
Sergeant Henry L. Genco, a China-duty veteran 
who hails from Brooklyn and is the assistant band- 
master and solo clarinetist. 

Genco carried a carbine, Tommy gun, .45 calibre 
pistol and a heavy sheath knife. He was in charge of 
five stretcher teams. Typical was the time he zig- 
zagged across an open field to rescue a sniper 
casualty, and then returned to kill the sniper. 

“Buddy, there isn’t anyone out there except 
Japs,”’ he once was told while looking for wounded. 

Mortar shrapnel often fell like hail. Time and again, 
French horn-playing Sergeant Guy F. Cogswell, now 
on his third campaign, volunteered to drag wounded 
out of the line of fire. 

Cogswell dodged through a barrage to the side of 
an injured machine gunner. The blast killed the 
navy corpsman, who was giving first aid. 

Corporal Thomas H. Moore, a baritone horn 
player, from Salt Lake City, Utah, pushed across a 
100-yard Nambu-swept field with another stretcher 
team to pick up a rifleman shot in the hips. 

Checkerboarded four times by mortars, Sergeant 
Roger C. Marcotte of Newport, R. I., persisted 
until he reached the side of a stricken infantryman 
only to find the Marine was dead. Marcotte was in 
charge of seven stretcher teams. 

Similar persistence was shown by Private First 
Class Franklin Williams, a trumpet player of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

When a Marine lieutenant was shot in the legs, 
Williams dragged him out of the line of fire, and then 
returned to the same spot for another casualty. 
Sniper bullets sang between his ankles as he pulled 
the second Marine to safety. 

Many other incidents of heroism occurred, the 
musicians exposing themselves repeatedly, often in 
front of the lines, disregarding cover and enemy fire. 

They were Marines first, bandsmen second. In- 
struments weredeft behind at a rear base when they 
boarded transports. They followed assault troops 
ashore here Easter Sunday L Day, served as patrols 
and stood night security guard. 

On one of those patrols, the musicians found a dis- 
carded temple gong, a beautiful piece of hand- 
hammered brass “with a $150 tone.” 

They jokingly referred to themselves as a 72-piece 
band with only one instrument —- a Japanese cymbal. 

SSGT. A. D. HAWKINS 
USMC Combat Correspondent 








CHARACTERS 


we have met around the Pacific 


Okinawa becomes latest style center 
for overseas Marines. Here are a few 
of the currently popular isle styles 


CAPTIONS AND PHOTOS BY SGTS. HAROLD HELFER AND JOHN BIRCH 





GLAMOUR TYPE 
(Represented by: Corp. Edward Sternberg, 
transplanted from Bronx, N. Y.) 
Of Nips, this fellow 
Wants his share — 
But he also craves 
A rose in his hair. 








PITH HELMET TYPE 
(Represented by: TSgt. Joe Loewenstein, 
transplanted from Austin, Texas 

You can tell at a glance 
That here's a real trooper 
No motter the circumstances 
He looks like Gary Cooper. 





GOATEE TYPE 
(Represented by: WO James F. Carr, trans- 
planted from San Diego, Cal. 
Of professional looks, 
He's precise and he's prim; 
And, oh, so very proud 
Of what's under his chin! 


BEARDED BEAUTY TYPE 
(Represented by: Medical officer Tracy Cut- 
tle, transplanted from Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Here's o man 

Who is of nothing a-feared — 
The greater grows the danger, 
The sterner grows his beard. 


PIRATE TYPE 
(Represented by: Corp. Clarence Janicki, 
transplanted from Milwaukee, Wis.) 
With a bandanno ‘round his head, 
He takes things at a bold measure; 
Even when he's digging a latrine, 
You'd swear he was after treasure. 








UZP, 


THE OLD SOUTH TYPE 


(Represented by: Ist Sgt. George W. Bell, 
transplanted from St. Paul, Minn.) 

See this man: 

For action his hide yearns — 

And he'll be in the thick of things, 

Soon's he trims his sideburns. 


‘eS ~~ 
YE OLDE MARINE CORPS TYPE 


(Represented by: Corp. William Tobin, 
transplanted from Chicago, III.) 





He's a-feared of nothing; 

He'll fight with knife or gat; 

He'll even fight bare-handed. 

(But not without his campaign hot.) 












One hour of battle seemed a century as a 







dead man rode the controls and the sea rushed 


up towards the plunging bomber 
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At Low Altitude 
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by Lieut. John Abney, USMC YGF / Dt Opasse 


navigator. slid out of the crawlway to have a look 


UR mission t b and strafe ar il drums and bomb cr 





Iding 1 tions the Japs might pr vater. The sea of coconu around. The inter-phone buzzed and everyone re 
long the beach of the little harbor or back g creek spilled together in ported ok on their respective stations. The tail 
t plantation. We were u r attack formation by smoking tracers, bulged by sudd mushrooms gunner thought our bombs had hit the big building 





led in for the first run. It was 0800 by my wat f black smoke and wreckage. You couldn't see much behind the pier but when you are low, turning and 
The plane I was in was the second one in the forma be se it was over too quickly. At three mules a going fast, it is hard to tell. 
tion. Since I had t long { erver and hell inute it takes 20 seconds to cross a strip of land a Here we were again, headed in on about the same 


general, I t the c rrounded by mile wide and that isn’t much time when you try to course but a little below the pier and almost to the 
plexigla nd the increasing r of the plane hit everything at once beach. One run is about the same as another in so far 


tors. I lat e gun with which to put m1 Then we were out over the water, climbing and as the scenery is concerned. Everything 1s very clear 

vo-bit rt to the rgument evervt g ircling for our second run. Planes were still scooting and gradually grows until you reach it, therrit seems 

had now begun to take on the to leap at the plane and melts into the same mass of 

realistic pic blurs and tracers with the spectacular blossoms of 
king pier wit t Id, rust. ge alongside ture f destruction to be seen 1s that of huge geysers fire, smoke and wreckage to climax the run 


plent g few ¢ f ke, dirt and debris belching skyward from a That is all the second one amounted to. We 
leaf shed vhat peared t pply my iss of flame and thunder and in the midst of it all, jumped our bombs ok and sprayed plenty of 
tter« t i the be The w e atn phere ttle plane larting along spitting tracers at the tracers around the buildings and landscape in 

ed rene and tiful I als t forgot t vorld in general general. Leo was kneeling beside me watching for 


he mi ind what would ppening in the Sure, the planes themselves are 15 tor f hell and any sort of activity, but as before, no one seemed to 
l ’ \ 1 the midst of have noticed any. Either they were well hidden and 
I reed my gun ll the destruction thev spread. And once the bombs not hitting back or we were too intent to see every- 





yppen when they hit. All We were a couple of hundred feet over the sea 
neg ‘ a. 3 the lot lled the n do is get flatter than vou ever got before now, circling to come in on the other end of the 

p e to let me k vy about I f Jay i pe target. The other planes behind us were still crossing 
that wer nning fror t near the wate icut Perhaps that is what makes the sight of an air their points and tearing up as much as they could. I 
t id a perfect picture of devas looked out at the whole island and thought that once 
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So we t ‘ tion. And that is what this war comes, it really comes to stay 
t target and the mushroom HERE was a perfectly clear tropical sky, a ' 
. f r bombs had sprung up calm and almost indifferent, freshly painted ' 
t get take their places with th ea and a lush, green island that were a picture of 
5 rest paradise, untouched and unaffected by the small ‘ 
\ heavy pall of black and pot of rocking, twisted, torn, exploding hell in the | 
t grey hung over the whole tar midst of it all. Except for the one spot, it even ’ 
f , ‘ get now and it looked as though looked peaceful id 
\ d really covered this end I punched Leo in the ribs and told him to sit on 
tt f it. But we had three more the box so he could strafe with the gun the next time 
t t o t ns to m vet ne on ver. He slid forward and we changed places. The ¢ 
\ f t end then two coming oastline darted past and Eric called all stations on s 
t r n fror tl other side and the inter-phone to let them know we were coming in. 
ging t lightly above the spot we Ahead was a queer, horseshoe-shaped hill that 
. vere hitting now. No one had eemed to be all out of place away from the rest of 
any fire returned or any the mountains; a listless, twisted river and beyond 
, tivity at all, for that matter, that the buildings scattered in clusters among the 
I erything , ther than the monkeys run palms 
t ' g along the beach. But that Leo charged his gun and fingered the trigger. I 
T gs rt get ill right by me. You get settled down just behind him and looked the place 
t " , t ver the Hollywood idea of ver pretty well. The other end of the target was ‘ 
ist get bigge The t wanting them to fight back mokv and hard to see, but this end might have been 
that ‘ , f they do it a couple of n the other side of the world for all appearances 





und the t g¢ time We were down low and the horse shoe hill looked 
Senteed ond were benest Since had come along as an lhe armor plate door banged though it wanted to push us right back when it 


then building t ttered observer and hell raiser in general gainst my knee and L the jumped up and spilled beneath. We were almost 
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within machine gun range now. I watched to the 
sides and ahead for muzzle flashes but saw none. 
There was the river. I punched Leo on the shoulder 
and pointed to the buildings ahead. 

Eric opened up with all the guns and Leo started 
his going. Even when the Japs start shooting at you, 
the jarring of the plane, the smell of cordite, the 
mild thunder from the guns and the sight of the 
streams of tracers moving out ahead give you a feel- 
ing of security. But it is only a feeling 

So the tracers ripped on through the buildings and 
trees, then we were right over them and the bombs 
dropped. I leaned over to look out at the sight below. 
It was hard to pick up much because we were low 
and fast. There seemed to be some good buildings 
and some that were fairly well blasted from other 
raids but it was all indistinct 

There was a sound of gravel hitting suddenly on a 
metal roof; a half ripping, half sliding sound. It was 
loud but not shocking. Something stung my back, 
my left side and left leg. It lasted for a split second 
I reacted more to sound than to the sense of touch 
because my first mental image was one of our props 
hitting a tree 

But wind whistled through the nose and tugged at 
hair and shirts in vicious blasts. The left side of my 
head stung a little. We were too high for trees. We 
were hit all over but it must have taken a full 10 
seconds to realize it. Ten seconds is a long time when 
you are getting shot at. 

There were three jagged holes in the left side along 
the level of the deck that you could roll a grapefruit 
through. There was very little glass left over us and 
what remained was filled with small uneven holes. I 
looked at Leo. He seemed a bit surprised and some- 
how unreal in the scene. I laughed and asked if he 
was ok. He didn’t answer immediately. 

Then in a moment he looked up and said, ‘‘the 
pilot has been shot.’’ He just sat there and kept 
looking puzzled as though he ceuld not understand 
what had happened. But he seemed to be all right so 
I told him to listen on the phones for instructions 
from the co-pilot, then slid back through the crawl- 
way to see if I could help anyone. 

Halfway back my foot caught in another hole. 
There was a strange heavy odor such as sweet cellu- 
loid, if there is such a thing. One of the ammo belts 
caught on my backside when I reached the end of 
the crawlway and started out. It always does that 
but this time I backed hard and broke it loose 
instead of tinkering around. The sweet celluloid was 
everywhere. 

I stepped up into the pilots’ compartment with 
one foot and looked at Eric. His head was rolled 





back, his mouth open with a small, thickish trickle 
of blood down his chin. It had stopped flowing. His 
eyes were closed; there was the same thick trickle 
of blood from each nostril. It had stopped flowing too. 

Somewhere in the dim region of my mind sounded 
the echo, ‘‘dead men don't bleed.’’ I caught his right 
wrist to feel for a pulse. His arm was limp and fell 
back in his lap when I let go. I rolled his head over. 
Blood oozed out of his left ear and there were several 
holes in that side of his head. There was a heavy 
patch of blood on his left side just under his arm so I 
figured he caught some there too 

Two holes in his side of the plane showed where it 
had hit. Looked like small, explosive shells . . . prob- 
ably 20 mm. I rolled his head back. There wasn’t 
much question about his condition, but I was glad it 
had been quick for him and not drawn out 





Ed had grabbed the controls and 
pushed us up as high as possible 


‘**He’s dead,” I told the co-pilot. Ed nodded and 
kept on flying. I saw holes around him and asked if 
he was hit. He shook his head and kept on flying. He 
was watching instruments and listening to the 
motors. A scared or careless pilot would have killed 
us all. But I guess Ed didn’t have time to be scared; 
he was too busy flying. Someone was standing back 
of me. 

I looked around and saw the turret gunner. He 
looked inquiringly so I told him Eric was dead. He 
hesitated a moment, then turned and started to 
crawl back over all the gadgets to his position. I saw 
gas pouring all over the deck by the bucketful. The 
lines were cut and we were getting by on almost 
nothing. It couldn’t keep us up and it wouldn’t last 
much longer. 








The wholé d¥mosphere\seemed © serene and 


beautiful | almost forgot about the mission 





We were bleeding to death. I grabbed the boy’s 
foot and pulled him back just as he started to climb 
over. He saw the gas and nodded. In the next 
minute or so it looked like we would blow up or hit 
the water and I wasn't especially sold on either one, 
but ditching was my choice. The whole place was 
shot up. 

I asked Ed if he wanted me to do anything. He 
looked at me and shook his head: it meant ‘‘no, you 
can't” and ‘‘this damn thing won't fly any more.” I 
felt Eric's throat to be sure. He was dead alright. 
Goddamn every Jap. I wanted to see a buck-tooth 
face leering before me right then. Eric’s hand fell off 
his lap and dangled. I swore mightily and hoped we 
had left some Japs in pieces but not to die quickly. 

Perhaps it was a few seconds later, perhaps a 
minute, perhaps an hour; Ed leaned over and said, 
‘“‘we are going to ditch. Better get set,’’ I said ok 
and settled down behind his seat with my back to 
him. He called on the interphone to all stations 
instructing them to stand by for ditching. We were 
up a couple of hundred feet now. 


IGHT after we were hit, Ed had grabbed the 

controls and pushed us up as high as pos- 

sible. We mushed along about five knots above 
stalling speed and a B-25 is no Piper Cub 

I motioned to the gunner and pointed down with 
my thumb. He understood and got set. I braced 
with my feet, arms and shoulders. There was a small 
axe for chopping out in case you got caught in a 
crackup. I kept my eyes on that. The motors were 
just about idling now. I reached up and caught the 
handle of the escape hatch above us and yanked it 
off. The wind came in with a hollow roar. 

Ed was watching gauges and working the yoke 
back and forth with jerky little motions. I looked 
out of the window. The horizon was creeping up 
along Eric's profile and we seemed almost on the 
water. I had an urge to hang on to him so he wouldn't 
bump the instrument panel when we hit but remem- 
bered he was dead. 

“‘Two shocks . . . the first one is slight and the 
second is hard."’ I had briefed my boys on that time 
and time again in their ditching procedure and I was 
glad now that I had. They knew it all better than I 
but it was coming back to me now and sometimes 
in a pinch you can use a little knowledge. Time 
lagged. The horizon kept creeping up and Eric 
looked natural except for the blood on his face. He 
probably slept like that on long hops when Ed took 
over and he rested. 

Out of the corner of my eye I saw Ed’s hand flas! 
across the switches and hit the feathering buttons to 
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PVT. AL 
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LEN MATTHEWS 


ombat Correspondent 





set the props so they wouldn’t dr g. I pushed my 
head hard against the seat and stiffened my neck so 
it wouldn't pop when we hit. 

There was a slight bump and a sound of spray 
under terrific pressure. Then we hit. It wasn’t too 
hard or jarring; just one of those powerful motions 
‘ Water poured in over us and 
held us down for a split second, then the nose seemed 

be far under the surface. I shoved with my legs 

nd pulled with my arms. Eric's head bobbed slightly 
as I shot past and out of the hatch. The water was a 
vellowish green so instinct must have told me we 
were not far under 

There was plenty 

of the plane went 


time I was coming up it 


that you can't resist 


f water around now. The nose 
nder when we hit and about the 
apparently skidded to the 

ame 1 back up. But I didn’t hang 
around to see that. I thought it had gone down and 
I was sinking too. The cords i¢ West were 
aught or twisted and it would 

t blow up. My clothes were 
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wet and heavy so I decided all 


time spent there was unneces 


I pounded like hell and came 


to the face just front of 
the port wing. The men were 
walking ar d the plane 
etting the life raft inflated i 


I tice the fj ps were t 
ent, Then I hed the wing 
bed up and untangled the 

t £ ny jacket. It came 

> with a quick and pleasant 














flurry of bubbles with a sound similar to squeezing 
air out of a wet sock, only much louder. It was a 
damn good plane. I looked up at our planes circling 
low over us. They would be radioing Dumbo (the 
rescue seaplane) like mad now so all we had to do 
was wait and stay away from the Japs. 

Then someone asked, ‘‘ Hey, where the hell’s Leo?” 
We sat quietly for a wet and clammy moment and 
realized he was still in the plane. We looked at the 
spot where it went down but there were just a few 
cushions and a one-man raft still in its case floating 
around; nothing else. The last time I had seen him 
was in the nose. He seemed all right, but maybe he 
was hit and just didn’t realize it or didn’t mention 
it because he didn’t have time. 

Maybe he had passed out right after I left him or 
maybe he was knocked out or killed when we hit. 
We didn't know but the important thing was that he 
us. I felt like hell. When things happen 
fast you generally act by in- 
stinct and don’t have much 
time to think a lot. But after 
it is over you have plenty of 
time and can always figure out 
another way you could have 
done it so they would have 
worked out better 

Ed took the paddles from 
one of the crewmen and rowed 
us out while I took a canteen 

f water, some sulfa powder 
and fixed up the cut faces. I 
glanced at my watch; it was 
almost 0830. It seemed at first 
that the watch had stopped be- 

ause I was sure somehow that 
it must be at least 1000 or 

1030, but then I saw the sec- 
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told t to get away f t plane, t ll the time and rowing gets monotonous, especially 

t ed to Ed. He was standing uy \ the top if you want to watch the Japs get plastered some 

f the ckpit g Eric, wet limp, around more. We figured we were probably a couple of 
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The 1 t ed fortably and I swore Dumbo took a long time in coming. Everyone was 
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inging on but one jacket wouldn't hold the three A big mountain loomed up a few miles to one side 

f p..Ed a I a weighed more than 200 f us and in the general direction that the current 

s and I n't know ry ‘ > weighed was taking us. I thought if we didn't get picked up 

Ed was just about ex sted by now ng a dead before we floated in we might land there. A lot of 

t of a small place is tiring enough, but trying Marines were on the other side. But we kept pad- 

to swim with him, a lot of wet clothes and no support dling. Our planes buzzed back and forth, coming 

t ch. But he had just one idea in mind and down low to see who was in the raft and who wasn’t. 
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what the score was and let Eric go. He hated to do it 
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We struck out for the raft. Ed caught his wind, 
beat me to1t and climbed in. I swam around totheend 
vith the help of the crewmen, who kept making 

ll rt of crude remarks about my back-sides, 
aged to get in. Two of the boys had cuts on their 


faces and were a little bloody but otherwise all right 

One of them said he would paddle over and pick 
ne of the things that were floating away fron 
the plane but Ed and I thought we had better get 
Besides, there was a 
taking us toward the shore and 
placed in the embarrassing 
the Japs’ back yard after all 
1¢ bombing and strafing they had been taking. So 
h ! pen sea but paddling a raft 
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a safe margin on the gas supply. Anyhow, no Jappie 
would come nosing around in a boat as long as they 
were still there, Emperor or not. 

Then one of the boys looked up the coast and 
spotted Dumbo lumbering placidly along toward us. 
She was pretty low and had a couple of fighters 
upstairs watching out. I told one of the men to put 

ut a dve marker. We paddled hard to string it out. 
Only one of our planes remained now and he dived 
ver us a couple of times so Dumbo could spot us. 

Dumbo circled slowly and came over us dropping 
a smoke bomb. We threw kisses and broad grins all 
over the Pacific. Then she turned, landed, taxied up 
to within a few yards of us and cut her engines. We 
paddled over, got in, deflated the raft and pulled 
it in after us. I looked at my watch. It was a little 
past 0900. I thought it was a pretty good watch to 
keep running after all the water soaking 

Maybe it was worth 13 bucks after all. Inside 
Dumbo we looked each other over for cuts and 
bruises. The men got patched up again and we all 
sat down for some coffee and brandy. Dumbo took 
off and we circled a couple of times. Smoke was all 
over the target and it was hard to see anything. I 
was fine except for a good cigar that had got soaked 
but it was the only one I had brought along. 

I looked down at the sea. The surface was flat and 
alm. There were some cushions and the one-man 
raft still floating around. Off beyond them was a 
long, green string of dye marker. END 
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le you re a pipe smoker, 
use GRANGER. It’s made for pipes. 
The famous Wellman Process makes 
GRANGER.smoke so mild and cool that 
it’s pipe tobacco at its best. It burns 
slower and lasts longer. Buy 
GRANGER for your pipe. 
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jaws and an eager-beaver tail. But at a dog 
show, he would have gone about as far as a 
private first class, in the colonel’s mess. 

When anyone called him they just yelled, ‘‘ Here, 
mutt!"’ and he always trotted right up, friendly and 
trusting, his eager-beaver tail wagging a mile a 
minute. He was a good boy, but he didn’t even have 
a name and his ancestry was as hopelessly involved 
as a bowl of spaghetti. 

He hung around Camp Lejeune. He’d just wan- 
dered in there one day from nobody knew where. 
He'd stuck, because he got handouts from Marines 
who were thinking, no doubt, of mutts they'd left 
behind in Far Rockaway and Altoona. Nobody 
owned him and nobody claimed him. He was just 
around, like the weather 

The camp, back in 1943, had a lot of blueblooded 
dogs with pedigrees as long as a machine gun belt. 
This mutt used to watch them work out with 
their handlers — the snooty, aristocratic Doberman- 
Pinschers and the haughty German Shepherds who 
had been sent from our very best dog families to 
learn how to become Marine war dogs. 

This mutt, the Marines said, used to sneak out 
and watch the Dobermans and the Shepherds go 
through their paces sometimes, the way a sandlot 
kid peeks through a knothole to see how the Big 
Guys play ball. Sometimes he’d get chased away by 
the handlers, sometimes by the bluebloods them- 
selves, because they were, after all, the real McCoy 
of the fancy blood lines and they could smell a 
mongrel from the wrong side of the railroad tracks 
a long way off 

When that happened, this sad sack of a mutt that 
didn't even have a name, but just ran up when you 
hollered “‘Here, mutt!”’ he'd scurry off with his 
tail between his legs and beat it down to the galley 
where somebody on the mess detail would almost 
always throw him a pork chop or something. But 
as the saying went at that time, things were bad all 


H: WAS a big, sprawling black dog with good 


over 
Along came 1944 and the mutt still stuck around 
Camp Lejeune. Then, in February, a great thing 


happened to him 

Platoon Sergeant Mike Nuzzola of a Marine war 
dog platoon learned that the outfit was shoving off 
pretty soon. He didn’t want to shove without a 
mascot. And suddenly he remembered this mutt he'd 
seen around so long. He remembered the good jaws 
and that eager-beaver tail. He picked up the mutt 
one afternoon and made him the platoon mascot. 
He even gave the mutt a name: Boot 

At that time Mike and his wife had a house near 
the camp and Mike took Boot home to live with 
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4 my neck so 


“How about that dog?” he inquired 





him. Now, back in civilian life, Mike had been a 
professional dog handler and he’d always had a 
theory that you could teach a mutt as much as a 
blueblood if you tried. 

So, he went to work on Boot. He taught Boot how 
to do all the things the blueblooded Dobermans did. 
And what’s more, he also taught Boot how to do 
them backwards. Foul them up on purpose, just for 
a clown act. 

Mike taught him a baseball game, too. Boot was 
the catcher and Mike was the pitcher. Boot would 
signal with his paw where he wanted the ball to 
cross the plate. Mike would heave it and Boot would 
catch it in his mouth, then trot up with the ball. 

But the best trick of all that Mike taught Boot 
was the one where, if you said to the dog, ‘‘ You’re 
no better than a Doberman!” Boot snarled and 
jumped at you. It used to be a game they played 
with him. After a while nobody mentioned the name 
Doberman much in front of Boot. 

**He can do anything those Dobermans can do,” 
Mike bragged. ‘‘He’s a magnificent mutt.” 

Then Mike turned Boot into a glamorous figure 
around Camp Lejeune. At the time, he was writing 
a column about the Dog Platoon for the Camp 
Lejeune Globe. One day he wrote the column in 
Boot’s name. Boot gave the scoop on a big party 
he'd attended to commemorate the birthday of the 
war dog company’s mascot, Colonel. 

This had been a very hoity-toity affair and 
everyone who was anyone in the war dog world was 
there. Even General Julian Smith’s dog, Ruff. Ruff 
was just back from Bougainville with a new young 
daughter called Bougey. And there was Boot, the 
mutt, mingling socially with the likes of such. 
According to the scuttlebutt. General Smith’s dog 
pulled his rank on Boot, all over a small matter of 
some pig's liver. As Boot pointed out in his column, 
Ruff was in a position to do it. He was going to 
make second lieutenant any day. “Strictly through 
inside pull, of course,’ Boot pointed out in his 
Globe column. 


SPRAIN Ee, 
by Sgt. Duane Decker 
Leatherneck Staff Correspondent 
He wasn’t admitted to 
' war dogs’ social circles 
but still became a hero 
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The outfit finally shoved off and Boot was with 
them. He knew all the cémbat tricks in the bag but 
he was still just the mascot. He wasn’t rated a 
Marine war dog. This difference was evidenced in 
numerous ways. For instance, when Marines agitated 
a Doberman, to teach him to attack the enemy, 
they only did it when the dog was on a lead. But 
when they agitated Boot, they did it any old time 
at all. 

This went on until one humiliating day a handler 
agitated Boot a little too much when he wasn’t 
on a lead. Boot got hold of this Marine by the seat 
of his dungarees and the Marine — after they pulled 
Boot off — retired to a defensive position in sick 
bay where he remained for quite a number of days. 
After that when anyone agitated Boot, they agitated 
him with a lead on. 

Then the outfit went to a place called Iwo Jima. 

It’s no secret that the war dogs were a big help in 
taking Iwo. But Boot wasn’t a war dog, remember? 
He was just a mutt mascot. 

Until one afternoon a Marine sergeant walked up 
to Mike Nuzzola, who was then acting CO of the 
platoon. The sergeant wanted a dog for an important 
patrol. At that moment all the dogs in this platoon 
were on duty one place or another. 

“How about that dog?” the sergeant said. He 
pointed at Boot who was busy repulsing the attack 
of a small squadron of flies. 

Mike hesitated. ‘‘ He’s just a boot,”’ he said. ‘‘ He’s 
never seen combat.” 

“If he’s been on Iwo as long as this platoon,”’ the 
sergeant said, ‘“‘then he’s seen enough combat to 
suit me.” 

So Mike called a handler and Boot went off with 
the patrol, that eager-beaver tail wagging a mile a 
minute. He’d come a long way since he’d first wan- 
dered into Camp Lejeune looking for pork chop 
handouts. 

It was several hours later when Boot returned 
with his handler, the sergeant and a corporal. 

**How’d he do?”’ Mike said. 

Boot sat down and opened his big jaws in a yawn. 

“He knocked off three caves for us,”’ the sergeant 
said. ‘‘One of ’em had been sealed up to look secured 
by the Nips. He went right over to it and stuck his 
nose in a crack and stayed there until we blew it 
down.”’ He leaned and patted Boot. ‘‘He’s a good 
Marine. Is he a Doberman?” 

“*No,” said Mike. ‘‘He’s just a mutt. But a mag- 
nificent mutt.” 

“I don’t care what he is,” the sergeant said. 
“‘They don’t come better.” 

“‘He’s good,” the corporal cut in, “‘but he’s no 
better than a Doberman. If — ”’ 

That’s as far as the corporal got. Boot snarled. 
He was on the corporal in one mighty lunge. Mike 
pulled him off in a hurry and calmed him. 

““That’s his only fault,’’ Mike explained. “‘He 
thinks these Dobermans are a bunch of bums. He’s 
too class-conscious.”’ END 
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Fixed Base Operation-— 
lis Meaning and Opportunities 


The previous Bulletins on fixed 
base operation dealt with the 
meaning of the term and its scope 
of activities as a source of postwar 
income for members of the air 
forces. In this Bulletin we will 
consider some of the steps neces- 
sary for a prospective operator to 
establish himself in business. This 
usually meansseekingaconcession. 


CONCESSIONS 


The first step, of course, is for 
the individual to determine 
his own qualifications. That 1s, 
whether he is a mechanic, pilot, 
navigator, etc. This, together with 
any past business experience, will 
determine in part whether he 
should work for someone else in 
fixed base operation or seek es- 
tablishment in business for him 
self. Next should be the thought 
of capital. The amount needed 
naturally depends on the size of 
the selected airport and the extent 
to which it is planned to operate 
Some may increase their capital 
by pooling with crew members or 
shipmates. 


APPLICATION 


To obtain a lease or concession at 
an airport, personnel must present 
a proposition to the City Council 
(presuming it is a municipal 
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port). The proposition should in- 
dicate the facilities and type of 
service which you propose to es- 
tablish and the amount of rental 
which you desire to pay for the 
concession. The authorities will 
consider your proposal, along with 
others, and will determine whether 
they will give a concession to one 


operator or two or three. 


If interested in gas and oil serv- 
icing, personnel should obtain, 


prior to their formal presentation, 
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a source of supply trom an oi! 
company, together with type of 
equipment and facilities they ex- 
pect to install. The oil company 
would undoubtedly assist in ob- 
taining the concession or fran- 
chise from the Council and lend 
support in many ways. 
DEALERSHIPS 
Those wishing to obtain dealer 
rights for small planes should 
contact the manufacturer. 
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should be presented, together 
with a financial statement and a 
brief summary of past experience. 


OPPORTUNITY 


F. A. Locher, general manager of 
one of the oldest and largest air 
service operations in the United 
States, with an operating chain ex- 
tending from Alaska to San Diego, 
believes that fixed base operation 
offers many postwar employment 
Opportunities to air force mem- 


bers. 


It is his opinion that the devel- 
opment of fixed base operation is 
only beginning and that peace- 
time commercial flying will afford 
hundreds of new opportunities for 
the war-trained skill of air force 


members. 


This is the third of three Bulletin: 
subject of fixed base operation and 
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in a series of bulletins 
ground and 
flight personnel of the Army, 
Navy and Marine Air Corps with 
new developments in the field of 
commercial aviation. Oil 
Company does not believe the war 
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Unton 
is won, but we do think man) 
members of the atr forces are won 
what they will do when 
peace comes. We believe they will 
be interested to know of any op- 
which 
them. Inquiries are welcome, 
and we will be glad to fur- 
nish information to inter 
ested personnel. Address— 
Dept., Oil 
Company, Room 700C, ¢ 17 
UW Seventh Street, Los An 
geles 14. California 
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The Case For The 


Onersend Ma! 


The length of a Marine’s overseas 
time usually shows on his upper lip 


HEREVER I went after I reached the 

Pacific, some other guy in uniform was 

bound to give me a wise smile and say, 
*“‘“Guess you haven’t been overseas very long, eh 
mate?”’ 

It used to snow me because I’d practically knocked 
myself out acquiring this tan and I’d bleached my 
dungarees an awful lot. I thought I looked pretty 
salty. 

“‘Why no,” I'd admit, in a low voice, ‘“‘but how 
did you know?” 

He’d shrug. ‘*‘Well,”’ he’d begin, ‘‘you haven’t 
even got an overseas moustache, for one thing a 

That didn’t go on very long before I grew a mous- 
tache. A couple days after it really looked like a 
moustache and not just a vague blur on my face, 
I met another guy who gave me the same wise smile 
and said, ‘‘You just in from the States, Mac?” 

I guess my jaw dropped a little. ‘Why yes,” I 
admitted. ‘‘But how could you tell?” 

“*Well,” he said, ‘‘I see you’re still going through 
the overseas moustache phase, for one thing.” 

I mention these incidents merely to illustrate one 
of the many discouraging features of the overseas 
moustache. There are numerous others. 

For instance, people who never have come to 
grips with this overseas moustache problem think 
it’s quite a simple business. Actually it’s about as 
simple as taking Iwo Jima with Roman candles. 

In their ignorance, they assume that all you do 
is stop shaving under your nose. Then, suddenly, 
up pops a fine moustache. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. 

During the first week while the moustache is just 
a pathetic little shadow on the horizon of the lip, 
the subject is the target of much coarse and un- 
couth humor directed at him by the witty type of 
serviceman. This is the period which breaks many 
— those lacking sufficient character to see the thing 
through. It is a time that definitely separates the 
men from the boys. 

Generally the witty type directs his barbed thrusts 
at the subject while both stand in chow line, pay 
line, beer line and the 179 other lines which make up 
what is loosely referred to as overseas duty. 

The witty type points out the embryo moustache 
to all others in the line the minute he spots it. He 
does this in a harsh, grating voice and then cackles 
loudly. As a result, hundreds of jeering, raucous re- 
marks are directed at the subject who immediately 
forces a glassy smile on his face and begins plotting, 
inwardly, just what he will say to his top sergeant 
when he requests an immediate transfer to an air 
wing. 

However, two weeks go by. The moustache no 
longer looks like a place on his face that he has neg- 
lected to wash. He thinks his troubles now are over. 
Actually, of course, they have just begun. 

Bear in mind that up to this point, nothing has 
been done to the moustache. It has merely been 
given complete freedom to grow. As a result it has 
acquired a vast, sprawling character. You might 
call it rugged and you might call it a mess. But it 
would be a farce to call it a moustache. 

When I reached this point, I began to relax a 
little, figuring the pressure was off me. Then one 
day another guy with a wise smile said to me: 


JANET BLAIR 


This 110 pounds of beauty won 
her start with Hal Kemp's oand 


“That’s a lot of hair you’ve got there, Jack. Now 
that you’ve gone this far, why not make a mous- 
tache out of it?” 

“You mean,” I said, ‘“‘that I do not have a mous- 
tache?” 

“‘Are you kidding?” he said. 

“‘I was never more serious in my life,”’ I replied. 

‘Well you haven't. All you got is hair under your 
nose.” 

*“*‘What do you suggest?” 

“Tell you what to do,” he said. ‘“‘Leave it stay 
just as wide as it is, but shave down from the nose 
a little way. That'll give it a shape, sort of.”’ 

This was the first inkling I had that there was a 
difference between raising a moustache and letting 
hair grow under your nose. I went right back to my 
tent and shaved down from the nose. When I’d 
finished, I saw what a big improvement it was. This 
was actually a moustache and no kidding. 

The next day another guy started staring at me. 
He said, ‘‘ You know, a moustache shouldn’t have to 
look that silly on you.” 

““Shouldn’t it?” I said. I was beginning to feel 
sick all over. 

“‘Nope,” he said. ‘‘The trouble is, it’s just not 
the kind that fits your face.” 

My heart really sank. ‘‘ You mean,” I said, ‘that 
there are special types of moustaches for special 
types of faces?”’ 

‘Tell you what you do,” he said. He kept study- 
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Okinawan Minstrels 3 


HE battle was raging only a few 
miles away, but members of a Ma- 
rine air support communications unit on 
Okinawa refused to let Japs interfere 
with their entertainment. Using grease- 
paint made out of shaving cream, motor 
oil and soot ; tambourines fashioned from 
C ration cans filled with rocks; and cos- 
tumes tailored from gas impregnated 
cloth, 19 members of the outfit produced 
an old-fashioned minstrel show for fellow 
Marines. 
The minstrel was organized by SSgt. 
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| Sie grt SESS ae : 
When these Marines gave out with ‘‘! wish | was in Dixie,"’ they undoubtedly meant it 


ing my face from all angles. ‘‘The thing is, you’ve 
got a Cesar Romero kind of moustache and you’re 
just not the type. All you need to do is shave off 
those long ends, then let it grow right up to your 
nose. In two weeks you won’t know yourself.”’ 


I DIDN’T tell him I’d just finished shaving off 
the part he advised me to grow. It would have 
looked as though I-thought I was the Cesar Romero 
type. I am more the Slim Summerville type. 

So I shaved off the ends and let the thing grow 
right up to my nose again. This took a little time. 
I avoided people as much as possible. 

A couple weeks later it was there, complete. And, 
sure enough, a guy immediately walked up to me 
and started staring at it. I could feel my neck begin 
to swell the way it does when I get doped off. I 
glared at him. 

**I suppose you don’t approve of my moustache,”’ 
I said. 

He shrugged. ‘‘It will probably be okay, once you 
get back to the States,”’ he said. ; 

“‘What’s wrong with it in the Pacific?’ I de- 
manded. 

“It’s strictly a Stateside moustache, is all. But 
like I say, it won’t stick out like a sore thumb so 
much once you get back to the States.” 

That did not exactly cheer me up as I had only 
three months of overseas time to my credit right 
then. I had about 21 more months to go. 

‘‘Well if this is a Stateside moustache,” I said, 
beginning to feel desperate, ‘“‘what do I do to the 
thing to make it an overseas moustache?”’ 

‘*That’s simple,’’ he said. “‘ Just let it grow way out 
at the sides as far as your ears. Don’t trim it a bit. 
Leave it thick and bushy under your nose. Then 
wax the points.” 

‘But that sounds like it takes a long time,” I 
said. 

He shook his head. ‘I grew one once. Grew it in 
only 18 months, too.”’ 

That’s when I quit. There is no sense in trying 
to prove something with an overseas moustache 
anyway. I'll skip the whole business. Matter of fact, 
except for this beard, these rings pierced through 
my ears and the tattooing on my chest, nobody 
will even know I left the States when I get back. 


SGT. DUANE DECKER 
Leatherneck Staff Correspondent 
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USMC Photo 


R. W. Whitaker, former pocket billiards : 

champion, of Waterbury, Conn. Sgt. 

W. L. Holm of St. Paul, Minn., serving 

as interlocutor, announced the show was 

given in honor of the Emperor of Japan’s - 

birthday and expressed regrets that Hiro- 

hito was not there to be “‘greeted.’’ PFC 

L. M. Pinto of Freeport, Long Island, 

did a shuffle dance and First Lieutenant, 

A. B. Spanier of Miami, Fla., sang ‘‘O/d 

Man River.’’ The organization has been 

overseas for more than a year, saw ac- 

tion at Saipan, Iwo Jima and Okinawa. : 
PFC Stanley 8. Leppard 
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“Eight Ball,” unofficial mascot of the Second 
in a tug-of-war but the monk picked a loser 


Conversational Sniping 


The English-speaking Jap sniper was either one of 
the worst shots in history, or he had a warm spot in his 
Shinto heart for Corpsman Robert H. Rhodes’ cool 
bravery 

Rhodes left his cave near Okinawa’s Sugar Loaf hill 
to bring a casualty to safety. A bullet whizzed by his 
head as he dragged the wounded Marine inside. When 
he went out after a second patient, he was startled to 
hear the sniper speak up, which is an extremely unusual 
occurrence 

‘Hey, Doc, come on out," the Jap invited, as Rhodes 
made the cave a second time 

“Okay, sucker,"’ replied Rhodes, “I'm coming.” 

The sniper shot repeatedly but the corpsman made it 
back safely the third time 

“I dare you to come out of there once more,”’ the 
sniper called 

“Get ready. Here I come,’’ yelled Rhodes 

A few minutes later, a fourth casualty was safely in 
the cavern 

“If you come out again, Ed, I'll hit you right between 
the eyes,”’ the sniper bellowed 

**You couldn't hit me if I ran down the barrel of your 
rifle,"’ sneered Rhodes 

He was right again, and got back with a fifth casualty 

That was all. There was one more wounded man to 
bring in but the conversation was over. Death with 
which he had threatened the corpsman, had turned on 
the genial Jap instead 


Holidays from Death 


Whenever men talk of battle, a favorite topic is nar- 
row escapes they have experienced, seen, or heard of 
PFC Stanley R. Leppard of Kansas City, Meo., a 
combat correspondent, has collected several anecdotes 
wherein death has taken a holiday for some individual 
or other 


Sergeant William J. Clark of Grampian, Pa., re- 
ceived a direct hit on his shoulder from a 37mm anti 
tank shell during Peleliu. Several men around him were 
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Marine Division, cheers for one of the teams 
for his teammates were dunked in the mud pit 


severely wounded but he had only minor cuts on his 
arm and shoulder. 

While he was working with a bomb-disposal unit on 
Guam, PFC Joseph J. Smith of Philadelphia stepped 
on a booby trap, consisting of a hidden 130-pound bomb 
of the daisy-cutting type. His weight was enough to 
cause the fuse-pin to pierce the booster charge, but not 
quite enough to detonate the bomb. 

Death made two passes at Corp. Richard W. New- 
land of Kalamazoo, Mich., within a period of a very 
few minutes. Two Jap machine-gun bullets struck the 
top of his helmet, knocking him flat, just as a mortar 
shell burst nearby. Several men were killed around him 
but he received only a slight laceration of the shoulder. 
Then, while a corpsman was treating this cut, another 
mortar shell burst in their shell hole, killing the corps- 
man. Newland was blown into the open, but again 
received only superficial wounds. 

A Jap sniper of Peleliu shot PFC John E. Swope of 
San Antonio, Tex., through the head. The slug 
entered the left side about an inch in front of his ear 
and came out at the lower right side of his nose. He not 
only lived and was able to walk to a first aid station, 
but he shot the sniper, too. 

Don Senick, a motion picture cameraman from 
Hollywood, got out of bed one night to watch Marine 
anti-aircraft fire take on a Jap plane over Okinawa. 
When he got back he found that a 20mm shell had gone 
through his sack and into the ground beneath it. 


Honolulu Complaint 


What does the following piece of writing remind you 
of ? 

‘‘Imagine yourself on a bus really loaded down. So 
full in fact, that if everybody inhaled all at once there 
would be a vacuum created. It’s stifling hot, and really, 
old boy, you're nauseated... . 

‘The bus crawls along, with mud guards scraping the 
wheels, and vice versa; screeching a dull tune of rubber 
versus steel. If that was all that was getting on your 
nerves you would be happy indeed. Suddenly, and 
without warning, the quartet in front of the bus starts 


singing. I say singing, with a sense of guilt — naturally. 
They sing an old favorite of yours and mine — ‘You 
Are My Sunshine.’ They rhyme the bass and alto sec- 
tions, only to find they’re without a soprano. What a 
calamity... . 

“Reviewing our predicament, we have a crowded 
bus, screeching tires, and ‘You Are My Sunshine.’ Is 
that all? My dear sir, I should say not — And I willl! 
Also on board happens to be the person who doesn’t 
know where he’s going and, when he gets there, he’s not 
there. This character starts vibrating his vocal chords 
to the sound of ‘Open The Back Door’; said door having 
been opened a dozen times, and closed a dozen times, 
without our character disembarking. He repeats the 
clamor over and over again, until your ears are playing 
tricks on you, and you hear the “Jersey Bounce”’ in- 
stead. Don’t ask me how you get Joisey in there, but 
think for a minute — ‘noise, excitement’ — elementary, 
my dear Watson. 

“Not mentioning the gas fumes, the other fellow’s 
elbow, and a very nasty word duel, you arrive at last. 
‘Sorry,’ you say, as you casually step on a Sunday 
shine; ‘Oops,’ and you just barely make it between two 
Mack truck jobbies; and ‘Thank God’ as you finally 
step out into the wide open spaces of King Street, 
Honolulu.” 

Sure. It reminds you of a bus ride into Honolulu. 

This was a letter to the editor of a Naval Air Station 
publication, and the writer was John J. Albanes, 
SP(V)3c. It’s a good word picture, but hardly a painful 
one to nyone beyond Pearl Harbor. 


Gunny’s Goodbye 


Gunnery Sergeant Warren Goodwin of Coatsville, 
Pa., had been vehement. 

“I just want one more campaign,” he had said. 

During the first World War, the gunny had served 
with the famed Fifth Marines in five campaigns, and 
had been wounded in the last battle of the Argonne. 

Between wars, he had been in the army for three 
years, finally enlisting again in the Marine Corps in 
February, 1927. He had been stationed first in Nicaragua 
for three years, and then in China, with the Fourth 
Marines, for four years. 

Along had come World War II and the Solomons 
Gunny Goodwin had been in the initial landing party 
at Tulagi and had participated in the occupation and 
defense of Guadalcanal. He went to Guam with the 
2ist Marines. 

In February, 1945, his company commander had 
tried to call a halt, told the old salt he intended to 
transfer him to the rear echelon. But Goodwin bucked. 
He explained worriedly that he had just extended his 
enlistment for two years because he wanted that ‘‘one 
more campaign”’ so badly. 

So he got it. 

It was Iwo Jima. 

On the morning of Saturday, February 24th, Gunny 
Goodwin's battalion spearheaded the attack on Moto- 
yama Airfield No. 2. He accompanied his commanding 
officer to a slight promontory to help direct the two 
assault platoons of his company. There, a sniper’s bullet 
hit him. 

Gunny was evacuated to a hospital ship and two days 
later, after 23 years of service, he died. 


Top Flight Top 


The first sergeant, William Novack of St. Louis, was 
sad. An operation was coming up; dramatic things 
would occur; men would become heroes. But not the 
first sergeant. 

“What ever happens to a first sergeant?’’ Novack 
asked Novack. 

It was Iwo Jima and he went in on D-Day, jumped 
into a shell hole to dodge the mortars. A second Marine 
followed him. There was a “‘whoo-oosh”’ and the other 
man was wounded seriously. The Top helped carry him 
to the beach. 

His company moved across the first airfield. As he 
and a gunnery sergeant stood together, looking along 
a revetment, an anti-tank gun began firing point-blank 
at them. Novack got to a hole in one jump. The gunny 
had his arm smashed while he was still in midair. 

The conscientious first sergeant kept his records faith- 
fully as he went, noting the dead and wounded, and 
hating the job. 

Japanese planes were attacking. The Top dived for a 
hole, as usual. As usual there was another Marine in it, 
and again, as usual, the other was hit, and Novack 
wasn’t. 

In front of Hill 382, he stepped out of the company 
CP for a moment. While he was gone, a giant mortar 
shell plumped in. Seven were killed. Once more the Top 
went back to minister to the wounded. 

Then it happened. There were two foxholes on the 
side of a slope. Novack lay in the lower; three other 
Marines were in the upper one. A mortar shell hit in 
between them and the three others were killed. A rock 
twice the size of a basketball landed on the Top s spine. 

But he was all right. After an hour ~! groaning and 
back-rubbing, he was padding around, and the boys 
were saving: 

‘“‘He’s creat. The perfect first sergeant!”’ 

And the first sergeant was saying, in a Novack-to- 
Novack solilequy: 

*‘What doesi!’t happen to a first sergeant?”’ 
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Remember When? 


Standing in the chow line on a really rugged and 
rusty old transport, outward bound, the Marine ser- 
geant felt someone touch his elbow. He looked around 
and saw standing there a short, dark-skinned private. 

*‘Pardon me, sarge,”’ began the private, “‘but perhaps 
you don’t remember me?”’ 

The sergeant allowed as how maybe he did not. Yes, 
he admitted that he had been on recruiting duty in 
Santa Fe. 

“Well,” said the private, “I’m the guy you told, 
‘Overseas duty? Forget it. Old guys like you and me 
with families ain't never gonna be sent overseas.’ ”’ 


Budding Buddha 


Don’t be too surprised if PFC Alvin F. Van Sickle, 
Jr., of St. Louis, Mo., attains a high place in the 
teachings of Buddhism. Van Sickle is a name to be con- 
jured with on Okinawa where he was blessed ten thou- 
sand times over. 

During the earlier phases of that campaign, rapidly 
advancing Marines were overtaking throngs of refugees, 
and their lines were jammed with cowering civilians. 
The local gentry obviously expected to be murdered 
where it stood. 

Along came Van Sickle. He had been detailed to 
handle refugees and he calmly provided them safe 
transport through the lines, and eventually saw that 
they got food and cigarets. He was swamped with many 
thanks and much appreciation. The highest honor one 
can receive on the former Jap island is the call for bless- 
ings on your soul. The actual wording, translated, goes 
like this: 

“Ten thousand blessings on your soul from Buddha 
on high.” 

You can imagine how well off one is going to be when 
one is the object of hundreds mumbling ten thousands 
of blessings. It adds up to quite a neat credit in the 
hereafter. 


Telephone Trouble 


The “help, help” that Stateside telephone operators 
hear over their switchboards when someone is in trou- 
ble, occasionally has its counterpart overseas. PFC 
William Bernhard of La Salle, Mich., sat in a grave- 
yard foxhole on an unidentified Pacific isle one night 
when a call came through. 

Without turning a hair PF Sernhard answered 
andturnedahe He heard uothing for a minute but a 
lot of gasping and gurgling, then, finally: 

“A Jap just jumped into my hole,” said a voice, which 


Bernhard identified as that of a corpsman in a nearby 
ambush. “I had a fight with him.” 

“Well, did you kill him?” asked Bernhard. 

“No, he’s still here!”’ 

“So?” said Bernhard. 

So the corpsman, with the help of two neighborly 
Marines, had tied the Jap up. It seems the Nip hadn’t 
been too eager to carry on with the fight, and had sub- 
sided before someone found a bayonet in the dark, with 
which to knock him off. 


* * 





left, paints 


Leatherneck artist, 
his “Gizmo and Eightball” on Dick Jurgens’ drums 


Fred Rhoads, 


Giant Jap Jitters 


The forward observer was sure it was a Japanese 
messenger riding a bicycle down the road. He thought 
it worth investigation, anyway, so he got the aerial 
observer to look into it. 

The observer, who was busy keeping his eyes peeled 
for heavy enemy guns and emplacements, accepted the 
assignment with some reluctance. He came roaring 
down in a power dive and disappeared over the moun- 
tain, still heading earthward. A few minutes later he 
returned over the FO’s head. 

“About that messenger on a bicycle,’’ he said. ““You 
can rest easy. It was a very tall Jap walking down the 
road, with two little Japs walking fore and aft of him." 





Follies, Stockade Style 


The Stockade Follies won't go far in the Pacific, 
since they are confined to a certain stockade with a 
rather limited stretch of wire fence, but the Jap 
prisoners enjoyed their own efforts. 

On an earthen stage formed by a circle of squatting 
POWs, the performers, who usually had to be dragged 
into the spotlight, were pretty solid on American tunes. 
A tenor who was definitely imitating Rudy Vallee ren- 
dered ‘‘My Blue Heaven’’ and a Jap facsimile of a 
barbershop quartet sang ‘‘Au/d Lang Syne."’ 

One actor came tripping out of his tent wearing a 
black-striped kimono with purple sash. He began a 
swaying, sinuous dance. 

“Geisha, geisha,’’ chorused the POWs, apprecia- 
tively. 

When the show was over a smirking Jap turned to a 
Marine guard and observed: 

“Hot stuff, eh?” 


Mission Mistaken 


The scouting patrol had been sent to investigate a 
small island off Okinawa on which the presence of 
Japanese artillery was suspected. As soon as the landing 
was made, PFC Arthur G. Hutchings, Jr., of Duluth, 
Minn., and his machine gun were stationed under a 
tree to guard the beach approaches. 

An hour later, when it was determined there were no 
Japanese on the island and First Lieutenant Harvey C. 
Weeks of Hawaii was making his report to the CO, the 
junior officer saw a suspicious-looking object moving on 
the water towards the island. At first it appeared to be a 
Marine landing boat; then it was identified as a Jap 
suicide craft. 

Hutchings was ordered to sight in. Gunnery Sergeant 
Hugh Reeves of San Antonio, Texas, yelled: 

“Give it the gun!” 

Forty rounds was enough. The bullets must have 
struck one of the mines offshore, for there was suddenly 
the flash of a violent explosion, and the Jap boat 
disappeared. 

“‘Well,”” said Hutchings later, ‘‘that fire was more 
exciting than we thought at first. The explosion lit up 
the water for almost half a mile and we could see four 
more Jap boats. 

“They started zig-zagging in the water, not knowing 
where to go, having seen their own boat blown up. 
I’ve seen naval bombardments and ack-ack, but I never 
saw anything like what followed. It was better than 
Fourth of July back home. 

“Those Japs didn’t have a chance. It took less than 
three minutes for our naval guns to smash the four 
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continued 


remaining boats. There was so much firing going on that 
t was almost like daylight. I saw one Jap jump but 


tracer bullets tore him in half before he landed in the 
vat 
As sort of an ant max, it was learned later that the 
Jap boats were not suicide-bent against American shit 
1g, but were merely attempting to escape [rom an 
army unit which had landed on their island base. This 
i very irse, didn't help very much the Japs 
ase, which w ed 


If Japanese int eption picked up a certain radio 

nversation between ship and shore during the Shuri 
drive, it must have made the Okinawa Nips fee ike 

any ring-t . sar at a hunt 

As or the t t hips ting the First D 

r va ec ant n sent . ssage t } 
Divisior naing t Ma Gen al Pe \ 

\ 

We w not | with you after today. We want you 
to know that w njoyed shooting witt t than 
inyone else d ng th lay u 11gT 

General de! Va i Marir t v ad 

a 

We wish t h " hd peration 

nd g th i ks. Y¥ xtremely 
’ foot ng has been at 

tang i 

That t \ ake ny ene y qu 
What D’ya Know Joe? 

You know how it goes. A bunch of overseas Marines 
get togethe ind the first thing you hear is all about 
how ng each and every one them has been gone 

m US sh So it was in rtain Pacific village. A 
irge hand! ality vs stopped to get some water 

n itive ar vhile waiting, started pulling over 

as time n ich othe 

No one noticed that the native with whom they were 
dealing was smiling broadly, until the man spoke up in 
English 

My name i the native, in the midst of sudden 

et ny name Joe Augustus, formerly f San 


Clemente, Calif. | Stateside time on every 


Joe ihe had spent 47 years in the States, returning 
to his native r 19 
It was a good thing that the Japs didn't know I \ 
in Amer n citizen ud Joe, appre atively me adi ng 
head that was still firmly fixed on his shoulders 








Lots of spring in that new board 











Special Delivery on Yontan 


I'd like t io something for your outfit said the 
navy heutenant mmander 

The officer and two enlisted Marines had become fast 
friends in three evenings of idle conversation on Yontan 


airfield, Okinawa. The Marines were in the radio section 
f the First Division 
I like you guys I like all Marines said the lieu 


Chicago, in charge of the 
section, raised an eyebrow, flicked a speck of dust off his 


dungareed knee, and leaned forward 


Command y CAN do something. I need two 
idio tubes and I can’t get them anywhere 
Early tl next g Helldive ared in 
Yontan and xied to Carson's tent. The pulot 
stepped it and red tw neatiy-wr pped radu 


It tten said that the interests and cooperative 
pirit of the sciences transcend national and ideological 
t ndaries, even during war. It was demonstrated 
ently on Guam that this can apply to certain Japa 

I nty Niy rpsmen and eight Nip doctors, 


all prisoners of war, left that island for Okinawa to 
assist US navy doctors in treating more than 150,000 
civilian internees 

The Japanese medicos said they wihed not only to 

Of assistance to their own people, but to Americans 
as well. They volunteered to carry on their work on the 
Japanese mainland, if and when the Americans invade 
Japan. They said their interest was based purely on their 

fession the saving of life, not its destruction. 

The 28 Jap volunteers, drafted from civilian life in 
Japan, cast a new light on enemy fanaticism, indicating 
that possibly a different line of thought exists outside 
Japanese military 
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Bouquet From ETO 


Army SSgt. James Pear! had something compli- 
mentary to say, but he didn't tell it to just any Marine. 
He spoke up in a place that counts. Sergeant Pear! 

» his letter to Brig. Gen. Robert L. Denig, director 

adie Corps Division of Public Information. He 
said 

We, here, in the ETO. (European Theatre of Opera- 
tions) have a deep feeling of admiration and esteem for 
the US Marine. He may be thousands of miles from this 
irea, but we follow him day by day, on a huge map of 
the Pacific area. For him there are countless D Days, 
and there is hardly a sandy strip of land left that has not 
elt the glory of a returned US Marine 

With God's help, the terrible struggle in Europe has 
come to a successful end. We pray fervently here that 
those battle-weary Leathernecks out there take new 
heart from this victory and, together with their GI 
buddies, quickly put the finishing blow to the Jap.”’ 


All At Sea 


Captain Dan Johnson of Neosho, Mo., pilot of a 
Corsair fighter, was patrolling over the East China sea 
when he heard another pilot put in a call to head- 
quarters 

Where am I?"’ the !ost flier asked. “‘I'm all fouled 
Ip.’ 

Who's that Marine pilot who doesn't know where 
he is?"’ headquarters flashed back. *‘What’s your plane 
number 

Back came the answer, in a slow draw! 

I'm not that fouled up.”’ 


A Flare for Silk 


In a sector on Okinawa near Naha, there were a lot 
a Jap who had a mania for collect 
ng the miniature parachutes used in dropping flares 

When the ships fired for illumination, there he was, 
scampering around on the double. He moved so fast and 
unexpectedly, it was impossible for even an expert to 
shoot him down. It got so that they called him “the 
galloping ghost.”’ 

Finally, they tracked him down and got his loot. It 
was quite a haul for parachute-loving Marines. Thirty 
parachutes were found in the ghost's pockets 


complaints about 
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Water on the Line 


Putting up telephone lines under enemy fire, having 
bulldozers and trucks and shellfire tear up and break 
wires — all this is part of the day’s work for a com- 
munications man. He minds it, but at least it’s honest 
work on honest problems. 

What happened on Ie Shima was more annoying. 
There was a certain connection that could barely be 
used. Voices registered over it, but very faintly. A puz- 
zied lineman went out to investigate, and after many 
weary hours of hunting, he came upon a muddy pool of 
water. On the bottom, the line was cut completely in 
two. The water was carrying the contact. 


Hot Stuff Too Hot 


Tanks were bad medicine on Iwo; wherever tanks 
went, Jap mortar fire was sure to go. So everyone care- 
fully avoided their company, or tried to, including Dave 
Large, a Seabee 

Almost the first thing he saw after hitting the beach 
was a friendly tank named ‘Hot Stuff.’’ Large rushed 
up the beach to a shell hole, took cover and looked 
around to see Hot Stuff stop beside him. Mortar fire 
began to fall around them and Large took off. From the 
bottom of his second crater, he looked up to see Hot 
Stuff right beside him again. He moved, and so did the 
tank, like a faithful dog, still drawing Jap fire 

Then a light bulb turned on in Large’s head. He real- 
ized suddenly that the tank was busy drawing mortar 
fire away from troops on the beach, and actually was 
not at all interested in him. Large returned to the beach 
double pronto 


Daily’s Last Stand 


Thumping its chest for a reading public that by now 
was living in caves and tombs, if living at all, the Jap- 
edited Okinawa Daily seemed more than a little con- 
fused on the state of the war. While the Sixth Division 
was hammering at Sugar Loaf hill, last barrier to Naha, 
the Daily went to press in the smashed city with this 
lead story 

‘Annihilation of Enemy at Hand The Sixth Ma- 
rine Division's lease on life is drawing to a close. Having 
suffered great losses in the central Okinawa area, the 
enemy transferred the Sixth from northern Okinawa to 
central Okinawa ne 

‘This division is a fresh unit. Among the badly 
mauled enemy, it is a tiger's cub and its morale is high 
If we deal the Sixth Marine Division a mortal blow, we 
probably will be able to control the enemy's destiny. 

‘The fierce attacks of our stronghold troops, knowing 
no distinction between night and day, will daily inflict 
great damage on the Sixth and before long they will be 
annihilated. With a final great effort, the situation will 
progress to our advantage.’ 

Hardly able to tell night from day itself, the Daily 
thereupon suspended publication amid the ruins of its 
presses. 
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Lady,” dog on Guam, saw sick bay sign, “Emergencies Any Time’ and gave birth to a litter. 


Lieut. S. B. Apple, left and Milton Okin, 


pharmacist’s maMMinspect the new arrivals 

















Everyone says “I'd like to get my hands on a 
Jap,”’ but it takes determined guys like PFC Carmen 
Lombardoz of Wellsville, Ohio, to get technical. When 
a foolhardy Jap strolled past his foxhole, Lombardoz 
reach out and choked him to death. 
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The Stowell Hotel in Los Angeles got another of its 
keys through the mail recently. It arrived with this 
note attached to the tab with adhesive tape: 

“Found on Iwo Jima, March 2, 45, by PiSgt. Lee.”’ 

* os *. * * 


A Marine lieutenant bet a corporal that the corporal, 
slated for rotation, would not be US-bound within 10 
days. Within 10 days the two were seen walking the 
three-mile journey to the ship, the corporal smoking a 
cigar, the lieutenant carrying the corporal’s seabag. 
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Edwin B. Volk, the Seabee, wishes to thank Edwin 
B. Volk, the civilian, for not doping off 25 years ago 
when he helped rivet a cargo ship together. For when 
Volk set sail for overseas duty he discovered he was on 
that same ship. His old riveting was still doing okay, 
thank God. 

* ” - * * 

A sinister dark green cylinder that looked like a 
smoke grenade was found on Okinawa and promptly 
dispatched to a bomb-disposal unit for investigation. 
After the bomb-disposal boys had finished the hard 
candy inside they disposed of the casing. 

* ¢ @ & & 


Sitting in his foxhole, as bored as anyone could be on 
Okinawa, Robert McWilliams of El Paso choked back 
a yawn and casually picked up a newspaper that had 
just blown in. It was a copy of the Pontiac Leader, 
containing news and pictures of friends and relatives in 
his home town. 
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The usual range of a tank's gun is 500 to 600 yards. 
But when a Jap 105 howitzer, 2200 yards distant, began 
making a nuisance of itself, Corporal Horace E. McGarr 
of Magnolia, Ark., didn’t hesitate. He opened up and 
knocked it out with four rounds. 
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There’s no love lost between the Japanese and at 


up a Nazi battalion, asked the British to send them 
against Japan. This and other similar requests are not 
being granted. 
ea se 
And now comes the civilian jeep, as you knew it 
would. Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., sent out invita- 
tions to attend a two-day “‘unveiling’’ during which the 
jeep will be put through an ‘‘on-the-soil’’ demonstration 
at the Michigan farm of Charles E. Sorensen, president 
of the firm. 
* * * . * 

When things were too hot for Okinawa Marines to 
organize food and ammunition stores, tankmen pulled 
an old Wild West trick out of the bag. They jockeyed 
their tanks into a circle, protecting the Marines while 
they left their foxholes to get supplies. 


* * ad * . 


To save words and avoid confusion, Marines on 
Okinawa’s Shuri front answered the question as to who 
was firing at whom this way: 

When the Marines were sending, it was “‘ourtillery”’ 
and when they were receiving, it was “‘theirtillery.” 


* * * * * 


Robert Pace, the Washington and New York night- 
club singer, died in a Saipan hospital from accidental 
burns received on Okinawa. He was a first lieutenant of 
Marines. 

* * * . - 

The weather in the Ryukyus is a bit thick, even to 
fliers from San Francisco. There, a 100-foot ceiling is 
often considered good for a takeoff. Said one pilot, just 
returned from a patrol: 

“It was so thick out there that one of my wings made 
a wake ih the water while the other was out of sight 
in the clouds.”’ 

. s+ *& *« 

Japs must be getting really apprehensive about 
American ingenuity. PFC Norance Reyerson of Nor- 
wood, lowa, was lying in a ditch by his disabled tank 
when two Japs rushed at him. For want of something 
better Ryerson tossed several rocks at them and the 
Japs ran. Probably they didn’t have time to figure out 
the deal. 

= o * * * 

Returning from a voluntary mission with much- 
needed ammunition, food and water, Ist Lieutenant 
William Johnstone of Lexington, Ky., was cheered 
lustily during the Iwo Jima fighting. 

“Rah, rah, rah Johnstone,” yelled his men. 

The Japs stopped shooting, apparently expecting a 
US Marine banzai. 

* * 7 - . 







































going to cause a lot of confusion in the US if he ever 
comes. In gratitude for the help a Navy lieutenant gave 
in the child’s birth, his father christened him Navy 
Lieutenant JG. 
* * * + 
It doesn’t do any harm to keep a sharp eye out for 
personalities, even in combat. Near Naha on Okinawa, 
a Marine's jeep bogged down and he politely began 
thumbing his way to the front lines. Three drivers suc- 
cessively stopped, and politely, for the hitch-hiking 
Marine was Brigadier General William T. Clement, 
assistant commander of the Sixth Division. 
‘+ &® & @ 


When the battleship Pennsylvania goes ploughing 
through Jap waters, her guns belching fire and death, 
the Nips are hearing echoes from Pear! Harbor. All of 
the Penn's 12 big guns were salvaged from the wreckage 
of several raid-smashed battlewagons in the sneak 
attack. 
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Battleships are named for states and you would 
think that, with such a large complement of men, the 
Nevada would have someone from Nevada aboard her. 
But she hasn't. Every other state and territory is 
































least 1000 Germans we know off. The 1000, who made A score of years from now a certain Okinawan is represented. TURN PAGE 
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Talk From a Target 


From their very close observation of Jap artillery 
accuracy, PFC Franklin Morrissey of Lowville, N. Y., 
and Private Walter Rand of Prairieville, Texas, can 
tell you that it is quite improved 

Sitting up in a forward observation post on Okinawa, 
they watched a Jap gun registering in. As each shot 
landed, they relayed the dope to their fire direction 
center 

“That shell landed about 200 yards to the left and a 
little behind us That one was just right for depth 
and 150 yards to our right Oh-oh, we got one just 
50 yards away. The next one should be right in : 

It was. Listeners at the FDC were almost deafened by 
the explosive roar that came over the wires 

“Got me,"’ groaned Morrissey. “Yep, got Rand, too 
Just scratches, though.” 


Obbligato on Okinawa 


Speaking of souvenirs (which everyone always is), 
how would you fancy picking up an extra piano on 
your next operation? If you think that preposterous, 
take the case of Corpsman Kar! A. Parshall of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. He has a Jap parlor organ 

Parshall, who was attached to an artillery target 
spotting unit on Okinawa, found the organ high on a 
rocky ledge, overlooking a new site for the CP. A com 
petent musician, he dug his foxhole beside the instru- 
ment and began to play 

“It was fortunate that we happened to move right 
there, or we'd have been without a corpsman,”’ the CO 
explained 

Thereafter every evening found Parshall seated 
majestically in his hillside loft, high above his com 
rades, clad only in his underwear. As the san sank, 
mellow organ music rolled down the hill, blending with 
the crashing obbligato of artillery batteries firing from a 
nearby field 


Wizer’s Change of Blood 


Corporal John J. Wizer of Chicago set some sort of a 
record for staying power after he was hit on Okinawa 
To save his life, physicians poured 26 pints of whole 
blood and 20 pints of blood plasma into him. Although 
this is twice the content of the average human body, 
Wizer had no unfavorable reactions 

At one point at least, the corporal did not have a drop 
of his own blood running through his veins. As far as is 
known, this represents the greatest volume in trans 
fusions ever given a single patient in such a short period 
of time 

All the blood he received had been flown to the battle 
field from Wizer's home city. For a number of reasons, 
he was anxious to get back, and as his Navy doctor 
Commander A. K. Droz put it 

‘He might vant to thank Chicagoans for that blood." 
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Music-Minded 


When Marines chase the Japs off of a Pacific island, 
the caves and hideouts of the Nip defenders often 
divulge phonographs and records. 

One cave on Iwo Jima contained a phonograph and 
numerous records. Many of the records had been 
broken, but, included among those that remained 
intact, were recordings of the William Tell overture, 
“Aloma,"’ from ‘‘Hawaiian Nights,"’ and a score of 
Japanese recordings. 

One platter found was a lively Japanese martial 
air, but a Marine explained they had to stop playing 
that one because, “every time we do the Nips start 
throwing mortars at us.” 

A Jap phonograph and some records found on 
Okinawa succeeded in bringing the jitterbug out in 
some of the natives. 

Marines were especially fond of the Okinawan inter- 
pretation of the Saki Dance. The jig starts off after the 
dancer has downed a few slugs of the renowned giggle- 
water, then he is supposed to break out in saki-happy 
rug-cutting. 
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After 18 months with a defense battalion on Samoa, Sgt. William H. Kennedy returned to the 


States and turned to sculpturing. His work has 


54 





been shown at a San Francisco art gallery 


Dead Pigeons 


When the Japanese were through with their counter- 
attacking the only survivor of their number was a 
tattered carrier pigeon. The groggy bird was still 
established in his cage when the smoke cleared away. 
The cage was strapped to the body of a dead Jap soldier. 

First Division Marines helped the winged messenger 
from his prison, wrote a message and released the 
pigeon with the note tied to a leg. It read: 

**Here’s your pigeon. Very sorry, but we can’t return 
your soldiers. We've clipped their wings.” 


Tokyo, Please Note 


Whenever Marine demolitions men yell ‘“‘Fire in the 
hole” during combat you can know you are hearing 
the death knell for cave-dwelling Japs. It means that 
another cavern mouth is being closed for eternity. 

So it was on Iwo Jima, when a patrol started back 
from the front with one of the few prisoners taken on 
that black island. The Jap jabbered ail the way. He kept 
saying. “Okay. Have a cigaret. Okay, okay.’’ He 
couldn’t speak English but he was happy about new 
words he had picked up, and said them over and over. 

En route the patrol stopped to blow up a cave. The 
Jap stood around, watching with interest, until the 
charge was just about ready to blow. Then he yelled: 

“Fire in the hole!” 


Death — the Goldberg Way 


Rube Goldberg could hardly improve on this method 
of warfare. When Jap grenades started coming at him, 
Corporal Rodney Snyder of Richmond, Callif., 
fumbled at one of his own, and dropped it in removing 
the pin. To get away from the explosion he leaped out 
of his foxhole and into a Jap’s with a suddenness that 
caused the Jap to blow himself up in fright. 


Plane Wins Surface Fight 


The Japanese skipper of a certain tug, towing a barge 
just off Borneo, thought he knew what American planes 
could do. So he set up good aerial camouflage on his 
craft, parked them under tall jungle trees at the edge of 
Noenoekan Island, and let it go at that. 

Along came Navy Lieutenant V. L. Flint of Milton, 
Mass., in his Seventh Fleet PBM Mariner flying boat, 
merely on a search mission. Flint saw the barge and tug, 
and noted that the trees would prevent any successful 
low-level bombing and strafing runs. 

So he landed in the water and taxied up and down 
like a battleship, letting his gunners rake the Jap boats 
from stem to stern. When the crafts sank, he broke off 
the surface engagement and continued his patrol. 


Invention Flops 


The man in Kansas City was having wife trouble. 
His better half didn’t trust him. Everytime he’d go 
out in his car at night she (or detectives hired by her) 
would follow him. He was getting sick of it. 

So he hinged on the back of his automobile a device 
to dump several pounds of nails from behind the rear 
wheels. 

“I figured,”’ he explained, when stopped by police, 
“that if they got too close, I'd pull the wires on my little 
invention and dump those sharp nails.” 

The cops dismounted the nail dumper and lectured 
the husband. END 
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MAN FOR MAN 


Marine and a Jap played a stalking 
game with death awaiting the loser 





by Lieut. Lawrence A. Sanders 


looking back once or twice to Gunnar. They rested just below the 

topographical crest, and Doc spat disgustedly. ‘All this snoopin’ 
and poopin’,”’ he said. “‘ Hell, they’re so far ahead of us we couldn’t catch 
them on bicycles. I'm going to take a look.”’ 

He stood upright. There was the sharp, high crack of a rifle, and he 
groaned once and slumped. The bullet had entered his right cheek two 
inches below the eye and emerged high up on his skull. Gunnar caught 
him as he fell and eased him to the earth. 

He stripped the dead man of his papers, dog tags, water and rations. 
He felt nothing, neither fear nor sorrow nor disgust with Doc’s careless- 
ness. Some day he'd get careless himself. Everyone did. You couldn’t be 
perfect all the time. 

He left the body there, took Doc’s carbine and crawled down the slope. 
He hid the weapon under the thick, peeling bark of a dead tree. His own 
M-1 was heavy enough to carry. Then he crawled up the ridge again, 
taking it slow this time. 

It was almost half an hour before he peered cautiously around the 
shadowed side of a boulder. He saw then that he was on the rim of a 
large wooded draw, almost a perfect saucer. The sides were steep and 
stony. A creek bed wormed its way down the center and made its exit 
through a slice in one side. There were plenty of spots for the sniper. 

He studied the terrain carefully, fearing to unsling his glasses lest they 
reflect the sun, now low in the west. Two-man patrols were not so good, 
alone it was worse. He figured the rest of the squad was 5000 yards behind 
him. They'd be up by noon tomorrow. Meanwhile he was alone, the only 
man so deep in enemy territory. 

His water and rations were adequate, and he had his M-1 and five clips. 
Good enough. Thing to do was to keep his wits, keep calm, not get to 
worrying. There was a man out there waiting for him to worry, waiting 
for him to do something foolish. 

He dropped down a bit and hoisted his helmet up on his bayonet. Corny 
trick, but if his enemy was green it might work. It didn't. He heard 
nothing, saw nothing. The draw was filled with silence. 

He grabbed a rock and still lying below the crest, slung it far over to his 
right, then grabbed his rifle, crawled up quickly and waited. The stone 
crashed into a scrub growth, and immediately there was an answering shot. 

Gunnar cursed bitterly when he saw he had missed the flash. But in a 
few seconds his sharp eyes caught a faint wisp of smoke drifting up from 
a thickly wooded patch across the draw. This guy was probably hidden 
behind the rocks or dug into the roots of some giant tree. It was going to be 
tough to pry him out. 

He had just taken his rifle from his shoulder when a figure bent double 
dashed from the trees across the draw and disappeared behind a heap of 
rugged boulders. He snapped off a quick one but he knew it was too late. 
His shot was low, and he adjusted his sights. 

His mouth was dry now, and his throat tight. He wet his lips from his 
canteen, wrapped in a sock so as not to rattle in the cup. He wasn't begin- 
ning to worry, not yet he wasn’t, but he didn’t like the idea of this guy 
working around the draw toward him. Evidently the Nip was an old hand 
at this business; he wasn’t going to let himself be cornered or holed up. 

Gunnar crawled slowly around the outside of the crater-like draw. He 
wanted plenty of space between them. Mostly he wanted time; time to 
think and plan carefully, time for the other scouts to come up and help 
him against this enemy who seemed to know all the tricks of the trade and 
wasn't afraid to use them. 

He had moved almost 50 yards, working his way cautiously around the 
slope before he realized what was happening. The Nip was maneuvering 
so as to place himself between Gunnar and the setting sun. Gunnar was 
already squinting against the blinding rays, and he knew his wily enemy 
would be below the ridge line, inside the draw so he wouldn't be sil- 
houetted. Gunnar would have no chance of aiming in that light. 

He cursed his own stupidity but at the same time moved quickly. He 
worked his way over the ridge, flat on his face, pulling himself forward 
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by his elbows, his rifle cradled in his arms. Now he was down inside the 
bowl; might be lower than the Nip, might get a chance to pick him off 
against the sky. Best of all, now he was in comparative dusk. 

Gunnar crawled into the undergrowth, stuck his bayonet into the 
ground, and listened with his ear to the blade. But he heard nothing. 
Somehow he was convinced there was only one Nip in the draw, but he 
was a sly one, probably a veteran scout himself. 

He made a quick visual reconnaissance by the rapidly fading light and 
picked himself a night position where he had cover on three sides and good 
concealment on the open end. But he didn’t crawl into it yet. 

He dug out his cigarets and matches, kept dry in an old tin D ration 
box. He shielded the cigaret in his helmet while he took two or three long, 
satisfying drags. Then he broke off a slender reed and impaled the burning 
cigaret on one end. Lying flat on the deck, he hoisted the reed and slowly 
turned the burning end toward the opposite slope. The Jap might think 
he was holding the cigaret about chest high. 

When the rifle cracked this time, he saw the flash clearly and had his 
enemy definitely located. He dropped the cigaret and ground it out, He 
picked up his rifle, crawled into his boulder-protected den and waited. He 
lifted the patch of adhesive tape from the luminous dial of his wrist watch. 
It showed 2000. Somehow he'd have to stay awake till dawn, and already 
his eyelids were sliding shut. He was weary. 

But his opponent was too crafty to come and investigate a single shot at 
night. There was no sound in the draw, and night filtered down. Gradually 
the ridge lines merged with the sky, and soon the moonless night had filled 
the crater 

Then began an eight-hour struggle with sleep, a lulling, dope-like sleep 
that dulled his senses and numbed his brain. He pinched his skin, bit his 
lips so deeply the blood flowed, did everything he could think of to rouse 
his sinking body, to flog his senses back into action. Sleep was impossible. 
Sleep was an invitation to death. 

And somehow he stayed awake, thinking of every meal he’d like to 
have, of all the women he had known, of every city he had visited; thinking 
anything to keep his mind functioning, to keep his senses alert, to stay 
alive. And all through those long, terribly swollen hours after midnight 
when time seemed to stand still, he stayed awake and listened for the night 
sounds, the danger sounds, the sounds of the enemy. 

When dawn came he was ready and moved slowly around so that the 
rising sun would not blind him. Once, during the first hour of daylight, 
he caught a sudden glimpse of a knitted cap raised over a boulder, and 
though it served to locate his man it wasn’t sufficient to draw a bead or 
risk a shot. 

Thereafter, he called his enemy Knitted Cap. He had reached that 
stage of exhaustion where talking or mumbling to himself seemed perfectly 
natural, and he swore at Knitted Cap in an undertone and vowed ven- 
geance for the death of Doc 





He risked a short trip down to the tiny stream to douse his face with cold 
water and let his wrists and hands soak for a moment. It was now almost 
a day since he had dared stand upright. The knees and elbows of his dun- 
garees were worn through. His palms were cut and bleeding, and he longed 
to stand erect and stretch his tightened back and shoulder muscles. But 
his training and experience had disciplined his body, and he slithered 
through the undergrowth, scarcely moving the brush as he passed. 

Making his way slowly downstream, he halted at a faint trail crossing 
and studied the ground. Evidently Knitted Cap had used the trail recently. 
His keen eyes picked out broken and trampled reeds down by the bank, 
and he thought he caught the faint, sweet scent of cheap Jap perfume. 

He unslung his pack and dug out what Doc once scornfully referred to 
as the Individual Demolition Kit, Mk II. It contained three grenades, a 
few blocks of TNT, safety fuse, tape and some non-electric blasting caps. 
He had tossed ia a few odd articles at the last moment, some fish hooks 
dug into a bar of soap, a spool of tough fishing line, a couple of nails; things 
he thought might come in handy. 

Now he rigged a trip wire low in the grass across the trail. He pulled the 
pin from one of the grenades and wedged it down between two branches 
so the spoon was still in position. A light tug on the length of fishing line 
would be enough to pull the grenade free and let the spoon fly off. He set 
his trap, brushed up the ground and retreated the way he had approached. 

Crouched back in his den, he unpacked »"hat food he had left, three 
sandwiches with thick slices of liverwurst, two candy Lars, anda K ration 
can of cheese. He ate two of the sandwiches slowly, munching the heavy 
bread and washing it down with the tepid water in his canteen. He hoped 
the squad would catch up soon. They had 10-in-1 rations with them. 

He had waited almost two hours, trying to keep as motionless as pos- 
sible, when suddenly the explosioa of the grenade shattered the silence, and 
the Marine heard the singing cr the shrapnel. But he knew better than to 
rush recklessly down the trai to see what his trap had caught. He waited 
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MAN FOR MAN (continued) 


for a quarter of an hour, then began the tortuous crawling down the stream 
bed, resting every now and then to press his ear to the earth. 

As he drew near the trail, he became more cautious. Here the vegetation 
showed signs of the explosion, and he pressed forward eagerly, searching 
for signs of death. But he found only blood-spattered earth near the trail 
and a line of blood spots leading away toward the opposite slope. He 
studied them, trying to decide whether it would be wise to follow a 
wounded man. 

A shot decided him. It cracked out about 100 yards ahead of him and 
smacked into the trunk of a tree by his side. He hit the deck, rolled swiftly, 
crawled and slithered behind a fallen log. He was trembling with tension, 
and he withdrew toward his den, knowing Knitted Cap had only been 
wounded, and evidently not seriously. 

Back in the den, he pondered his situation. He could withdraw to meet 
his squad and with their help clean out the sniper, or he could stay where 
he was and keep Knitted Cap occupied, or he could go out and get him. 

Ordinarily he would have played a tight hand and waited for the other 
men. But this duel had become something personal and important to him. 
The weariness, the hunger, the discomfort had centered in his desire for 
this one individual victory, had focused in his hate and fury at Knitted 
Cap who held up Gunnar’s advance by his skill and ability in keeping alive. 

Now it was a test of strength, of ability, of cunning and stealth. Playing 
a tight hand was a tacit admission of defeat, of acknowledging that he had 
met his match, that he needed help to take care of one man. 

He swore suddenly, and a cruel light came into his eyes. He had a plan 
now, a daring plan that might work. Crouching almost double he ran 
back over the ridge line to his original position where Doc had been killed. 

Doc’s body was beginning to bloat already and he dragged it into the 
concealment of some brush. His lips twisted with distaste as he tugged 
the soft load down the slope. He worked swiftly and stripped the body of 
carbine magazines. He retrieved the carbine from the hiding place. 

It was almost 1000 by the time he returned to the stream bed. He laid 
his M-1 close by and set to work. He wedged the carbine under a log, 
weighted it with stones and aimed it roughly up the trail. He dug out his 
spool of line again and tied one end to the trigger. He let the bolt home on 
a full magazine and pushed off the safety. 

Unreeling his line carefully, he backed away almost 20 yards, then 
turned obliquely to his right, letting the line bend in the smooth wood of a 
notch he cut into a tree near the base. The line was only a few inches off the 
deck and invisible in the grass. He found the spot he wanted, up on a slight 
rise but covered with undergrowth so that he could see without being seen. 

Holding his breath, he took up the slack of the line slowly and carefully. 
It tightened, and for a moment he feared it would snap. But instead there 
was a satisfying report from the carbine and a film of smoke drifted up 
from the spot near the stream bed. 

He waited, clutching his M-1 with trembling hands and watching the 
terrain anxiously. In a moment he pulled the line again and saw the 
carbine slug clip some leaves that fluttered to earth. 





Then he saw what he was waiting for: Knitted Cap was moving slowly 
far over to his left, moving slowly forward to flank the carbine. Gunnar 
rolled himself into a comfortable prone position and checked his sights. 
His heart was pounding and there seemed to be a film before his vision. 
He shut his eyes for a moment and tried to breathe naturally. 

The Jap was stirring the bushes, getting a little more confident now 
as he moved in for the kill, almost behind the weapon that was firing. 

Then Gunnar could see no motion, and fear sprang up in his heart that 
he had lost his quarry, that this enemy had outguessed him again. He fired 
another carbine shot and was rewarded with a glimpse of Knitted Cap 
moving almost erect now, gliding through the trees, exposing himself only 
for a fraction of a second. 

Gunnar felt something almost like admiration for his wily opponent; 
playing the game to the end for all he was worth, containing his impatience 
to finish off once and for all the danger this invader represented. He shifted 
his M-1 slowly, trying to track the Nip as he advanced. Now the man was 
only 50 yards from him, but still using concealment well. It would have 
to be one shot and that a good one. The Jap might see the decoy carbine 
any minute. 

He held his breath and tensed his finger. The Knitted Cap poked cau- 
tiously from the side of a bush. He fired, and immediately he knew it was 
no good. He had missed: thc cap had ducked down out of sight. 

Filled with a siden rage, maddened by the continued presence of this 
seemingly invincible enemy, Gunnar forgot all his painfully learned les- 
sons, plunged out of the brush ard holding his rifle at his hip advanced 
toward the Jap. His mouth was working, and his fingers were clenched so 
tightly on his rifle stock that his wrists ached. 

He came up to the bush and began firing, fanning off one clip as quickly 
as his heavy finger and the filed-down trigger hooks would allow. He loaded 
another clip swiftly and accurately and continued to advance, spraying 
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the bush and yelling at his enemy, taunting him, using every vile curse in 
Jap and English he could think of to tempt this swine into the open. 

His empty clip twanged up, and at almost the same moment his ad- 
versary stepped out from behind the bush. He was a tall, slender man 
dressed in what looked like a burlap jacket. He carried no rifle, for his left e 
arm hung useless, wrapped in a bloody bandage. In his right hand he 


held a pistol. 
For a split second there was a shocked silence as each man saw his enemy 
face to face. Then the Jap raised his pistol. At the same time Gunnar’s = 


muscles unfroze, and he went into action 

He hurled his M-1 sideways and flung himself in right behind it. The 
pistol shot rang in his ears and the smoke blinded him, but his man was_ | 
down and the pistol was knocked from his grasp. The Jap fumbled for his 
knife, and Gunnar hurled himself upon him, reaching for the knife hand 
and clawing at the other’s face. 

They rolled about in the clearing, not yelling, but occasionally grunting 
with effort, each strained against the other, muscles taut. The Nip rolled | 

















to the side, then rolled back and brought up his knee with all his force into 
the Marine’s groin. For a moment Gunnar thought it was the end. His 
senses dimmed. He was horribly sick, and the pain made him scream with 
anguish 

The Jap’s lips parted in a grimace of triumph, and he slashed for 
Gunnar’s throat. But the long enforced training and rigid physical dis- 
cipline had done their work, and instinctively Gunnar protected himself, 
rolling away from his enemy, trying to fill his lungs with air, trying to 
conquer his sickness. 

Then the Jap was oft him again. Gunnar could see his shining eyes and 
smell his breath. But now the heel of his hand found the Jap’s face, and 
with a short, sharp blow he broke the other’s nose, the hot blood leaping 
up his wrist. The Jap squirmed with pain, and Gunnar pounded his fist 
into the bleeding arm wound. 

Their movements were frantic now, filled with the imminence of death. 
The Nip fought viciously. His fingers clawed at Gunnar’s eyes, and he 
tried to stagger to his feet 

But he was not to live. Filled with a sudden fierce exultancy anda | 
prescience of his own victory, the Marine clawed, bit, hacked at the other 











with the edge of his hand. Now the Nip’s face was a red shambles, one 
nostril ripped loose, his mouth battered and purple. 

Gunnar struggled to his feet, and waiting until the Nip rolled over, he 
shattered his jaw with a single kick of his combat boot. He drew his own 
sheath knife then, a long, heavy blade. The Jap was finished, rolling on the 
ground with pain, his lips trying to say something, trying to ask for mercy 
perhaps. But there was no mercy, never could be any 

The knife rose and fell; once, twice. The Jap was still 

And Gunnar leaned weakly against a tree and sobbed. 

The rest of the squad came up a little after noon. They found Gunnar 
facing in the direction of the enemy, just inside the far slope. He had 
washed in the stream, cleaned both his weapons, and seemed ready to 
go on. 

He led the sergeant back to the dead Nip. The sergeant rolled the body 
over curiously with the tip of his boot 

‘Looks like a tough customer,”’ he said. ‘* Have much trouble with him?” 

‘*Naw,’’ Gunnar said, **he wasn’t much trouble.” 

But when he lit his cigaret, the sergeant saw his hands were still 
trembling. LIEUT. LAWRENCE A. SANDERS 
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‘I'm one of those glory hunters.”’ he used to tell the boys 
back on Guadalcanal. *‘I'm looking for glory and I'm 
looking for Japs.”’ 

Other Marines in his outfit in the Sixth Division's 22nd Regi- 
ment rarely scoffed at this exuberant self-appraisal. For one thing. 
Corpora! Donald Golar, 20, of Long Beach. Cal., was rough, red- 
haired and brawny. with muscles toughened by work as a long- 
shoreman on the Pacific coast. For another. he already had won 
a Bronze Star for his exploits on Guam with his favorite weapon. 
a light machine gun. 

So they listened and told the skeptics, *‘You watch that Rusty. 
Just watch that red head!” 

When Golar's battalion whisked to the northern point of 
Okinawa against skimpy opposition, Rusty was nettled. ‘I hate 
to sound like a guy in a dime novel.’ he laughed. ‘but what the 
hell did we come here for? To go picnicking or kill Japs?” 

There were plenty of Japs when the Sixth Division shifted 
southward in a surge toward Naha. Early one morning long 
before dawn, Rusty's company crossed Asa estuary, stepping 
gingerly around the shattered beams of a bridge blown up by Jap 
“human torpedoes.” 

At first there were only a few skirmishes. Then Rusty and the 
others came to Sugar Loaf Hill. Four times they reached the crest 
of the wildly-defended ridge, only to be forced back, leaving their 
dead and wounded strewn on the grassy fields and in the ditches. 

On the fifth try, the weary remnants managed to cling to the 
hilltop. Rusty set up his gun close to the crest, where it would do 
the most good but where it also was most exposed to enemy 
fire from a smaller hill to the right. 

Down on one knee, his camouflaged helmet bobbing on his red 
head with each pull of the trigger, Rusty emptied his clips into 
the Japs on Sugar Loaf. When they shot at him from the other 
hill, he would wheel his gun with a booming. ‘‘Yeah!"* and shoot in 
that direction. 

Then there was no more machine gun ammunition. Nor were 
there many live Marines around Rusty. Of the dozen who had 
darted up with him in his sector, only he and two riflemen were 
left. Ammunition carriers who had tried to reach him had been 
killed or wounded. All about him lay the casualties. 

“Gotta use what I've got left."’ Rusty velled to one of the rifle- 
men, Private Donald Kelly of Chicago. 

He drew his revolver and fired at the Japs on the hill until this 
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eammunition was gone. Then he leaped up to his feet, wound up 
like a baseball pitcher, and hurled the weapon toward the spurts 
of Jap fire. 

‘‘Need more stuff to throw at those guys,”’ said Rusty. He 
scurried about, collecting hand grenades from the wounded. 
These he hurled into the caves and fortified tombs across the 
shallow valley, managing to kill more Japs with each toss. 

Even when he ran out of grenades, Rusty was not ready to go 
down the hill to the comparative safety of an enbankment. 
Again, he searched among the casualties until he found another 
weapon —- this time a Browning automatic rifle. Standing in the 
line of Jap fire, he pumped bullets until the BAR jammed. 

‘‘Nothing more to give 'em,"’ he bellowed to Kelly. ‘‘Let’s get 
some of these wounded guys down.” 

Rusty bent and carefully picked up a Marine who had been 
shot in the chest. “I'll have you in sick bay in no time,” he said. 

As he walked toward the embankment, a sniper’s bullet struck 
Golar. . 

“He sort of staggered, but he put the wounded man down,’ 
related Kelly, who was 15 feet away. ‘“*Then he went over to the 





ditch with a surprised look on his face; as though he thought he 
could go on without the Japs ever getting him. I saw him sit down 
and push his helmet down over his forehead like he was going to 
sleep. Then he died.”’ 

Golar had lived in a military atmosphere most of his life. His 
father, an administrative officer in the Army Medical Corps, was 
stationed at Charlotte Barracks, near Heines, Alaska, when 
Rusty was born. Until he entered high school in Anniston, Ala., 
Golar lived at nine Army posts with his parents, including several 
in Panama and in the Philippines. 

Despite this background and the fact that his brother was a 
lieutenant in the Army, Rusty chose the Marine Corps. 

“At that,’ he used to say, ‘‘they turned me down three times. 
Said my eyesight wasn’t up to par. I drank gallons of carrot 
juice, though, and the next I knew I was going through the paces 
at boot camp. But I didn’t mind it, or anything else that came 
later. 

*“You know why. don’t you?” he always grinned. ‘‘Because I'm 
one of those story-book Marines, one of those glory kids!”’ 


SSGT. HERMAN KOGAN 
USMC Combat Correspondent 
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great moment. All the boys in the pay office were discussing 
the big news — the surrender of Germany. In a way, Bob 
was terrifically glad. For 15 months he had been following the / ' 
war in Europe on the office radio which picked up the short wave 
newscasts beamed from an Army station on a nearby island. 
It seemed strange that he, Bob Suter, just turned 20, strong, 
athletic, brought up on a farm, and a Marine to boot, should | 


6 BOB SUTER flicked the radio off. It was a 


be out in the Pacific fighting the war via radio. But that’s what 
it amounted to. He didn’t know why they had picked him to be 
a paymaster clerk, but that was just one of the mysteries of the 
military, and he had learned never to expect any whys or where- 
fores in the service. You just accepted your fate, whatever it 
might be, griped like hell to your fellow Marines and that was 
about all you could do. 

And now the war in Europe was over. He looked at his map of 
Europe in the little world atlas he had. There would be no more 
liberated cities to encircle, no more red arrows to point the latest 
advance of General Patton's famed Fourth Armored Division. 
He felt a little cheated. Now there would be nothing more to 
listen to for a long time but the prosaic news of peace terms, 
surrender terms, the decisions made at the San Francisco Security 
Conference. 

Breathlessly he had listened to the news of the battle of Iwo 
Jima, imagining himself there, battling up the slopes of Mt. 
Suribachi. Maybe he might have been one of the men who 
planted the Stars and Stripes on its peak had he been a line 
Marine instead of a paymaster clerk attached to an aviation | 
group on a rock in the Marshalls with a total land area of one 
square mile. And not quite that, if you measured it correctly. 
Bob looked at the thick pile of allotment cards on his field desk. 
He would have to go through all those this afternoon to see if 
they had been checked off properly against the pay accounts. He 
looked at one idly but couldn’t seem to get started at his work. 

Outside, in front of the little canvas-covered office, a detail of 
Marines were piling their gear on a truck. In a few moments they 
would be aboard ship and on their way home, while he, Bob Suter, N 
Corporal, USMCR, would be checking allotment cards day after 
day for at least another nine months before he returned to the | 
States. That was another strange thing about the military set-up. = 
All the Marines who were in aviation were being relieved at 
the end of 14 months and sent home, while for some reason the 
paymaster department decided it was necessary to keep their 
men out a minimum of 24 months. 

He thought of his folks, his mother and dad and three sisters. 

They would never understand the kind of life he led out here. 
They would never understand that in a certain sense he was 
farther away from the war than they .. . that at the end of his 
two years overseas all he would have to show for it would be an 
inch-long yellow ribbon, with no stars, no medals, no adorn- 
ments, nothing but a thin yellow ribbon. 

He couldn't write the folks and tell them about it. It was some- 
thing he would have to keep to himself. He looked at the row of 
dirty, yellow-brown tents in the back of the pay office. Most of 
them were deserted now. Most of the boys from the old group had 
gone to Okinawa, and those who hadn't gone forward had just 
left for the States on this last detail. 

A new group had moved in, and they were busy building new 
shacks on the north side of the island. They also were bringing in 
new regulations, such as wearing full khaki after 1630, that 
seemed to be all right at a Stateside base perhaps, but completely 
out of place on this Godforsaken, dried-up rock. He knew that it 
didn’t matter what he thought. He would have to adapt himself 
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to the new set-up. 
He hated the thought of going back to his tent, now the only L 
one occupied in the row. In front of the other tents were old shoes, 10 


dungarees, shirts and all the junk accumulated by the men during 
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their stay on the island. All the tents that once housed these men, 
his friends, were now empty, deserted. It was like a ghost city. 

Bob walked over to the coffee maker and poured himself a 
cup from the container. He also poured cups for Stacey and Rice, 
two paymaster sergeants who had been standing by for the 
past two months waiting for their orders to return to the States. 
Both had been out for two years and were supposed to have 
received their orders many weeks ago. But for some reason the 
orders hadn’t come in, so Stacey and Rice sat around, looked at 
each other blankly, and just sat and waited, and sat and waited. 
No one did anything about it. There was nothing to do, evidently, 
and nothing was done. 

Bob walked back to his desk and took another look at his world 
atlas. He turned to the part that showed the Ryukyu Islands and 
Japan. Soon, he thought, Okinawa will be secured, and then per- 
haps they will begin the final attack on Japan itself. But that 
would be many more months. . . months when there would be 
nothing to look forward to on the radio or anything, nothing but 
the thick pile of allotment cards in front of him, and nine more 
months on the hot, sun-beaten rock surrounded by illimitable 
blue water. 

He wished the Japs would surrender. They didn’t have a 
chance, and the longer they stayed in the worse it would be for 
them. But he knew they would not give up; they were all fanatics. 
They would have to be dragged out of their caves and rocks and 
slaughtered. But there was a chance. No one seemed to be able 
to tell anything about a Jap. They might suddenly become 
logical and decide to give up now instead of waiting until their 
island was blown to bits. 

Bob wondered if they would have ice cream for chow. The new 
group had some brand-new equipment and had been turning out 
ice cream for chow almost every other day. And he wondered 
what would be on at the movies tonight. He hoped it was one 
that he had seen only once, but he knew he would sit through it 
no matter how many times he had seen it. 

The deputy paymaster, a second lieutenant who had 21 years 
in the PM department, walked past his desk. The only dis- 
tinguishable feature about the guy was his wide backside, that 
seemed to grow wider each day. And the strange thing was that it 
was as flat as it was wide. But Bob figured if he had been in the 
paymaster department for 21 years maybe his bottom would be a 
yard wide, too. 

The deputy called to him as he went by. ‘“‘Say, Suter, when are 
you going to check those allotments? You know those things have 
to be ready before the fifteenth.”’ 

“Yes, sir,’” Bob replied. “I'll get "em out right now.”’ 

He gritted his teeth. What he wanted to do with the cards 
wasn’t printable, but it had something to do with the deputy’s 
wide bottom. Instead he dutifully began his task. Mahoney, who 
sat next to him, asked if he had checked PFC Skitarski’s allotment. 

Bob nodded his head in the affirmative and kept on working, 
but suddenly he stopped again. Someone had turned on the radio. 
He listened to the announcer. ‘“‘Admiral Nimitz has just told 
newsmen that we are beginning preparations to attack the island 
of Japan itself,’’ the announcer stated. 

Bob felt a little better. Maybe it won't be too long, he thought. 
‘‘How about that Skitarski allotment?’’ Mahoney repeated. But 
Bob didn’t answer him. He was looking at his map again, trying 
to figure out how long it would be. He was also thinking he would 
have to get hold of another red pencil to make his marks on the 


map. He had lost the old one. TSgt. G. D. GORDON 
USMC Combat Correspondent 
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Tiny grasshoppers, such as the one coming in overhead, operate 
a shuttle service to remove Marine casualties to rear aid areas 





Speed is all-important in getting wounded men to medical centers 
behind the front lines. The capacity of each plane is one litter 





Regular traffic is delayed while the pilot receives the ‘‘go” signal 
from controlman and takes off from an improvised road-runway 
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Cowboy Pilot 





Fourth Marine Air Wing squadron any more. The horse- 
play, the ribbing, the pre-flight quips seem to lack their 
punch without “‘Cowboy.”’ 

Major Robert F. (Cowboy) Stout, 26, of Fort Laramie, Wyo., 
the squadron skipper, led his flight of Corsairs on a morning 
bombing mission a few months ago and the battered flight 
straggled back without him. Officially listed as missing in action, 
the beloved pilot last was seen by his wingman, First Lieutenant 
Glenn R. Daniel of Pocatello, Idaho. In describing the action, 
Daniel said: 

“At approximately 0745, Major Stout led his Corsairs on a 
scheduled bombing attack on the Jap-held island of Koror, in 
the Palau Group. Our target was a strong anti-aircraft battery 
in a hill position. Maj. Stout was number one over the target. I 
was his wingman and number two. 

‘We dived from about 9000 feet and approached the southeast 
making about 300 mph. Our run was made at the lowest possible 
altitude, which varied from just over the water to 100 feet, 
according to the terrain. 

“Just over the target, the enemy opened up with a terrific 
barrage of ack-ack. The major let his bomb go and it was a 
direct hit. As I tripped the release for my bomb my plane sus- 
tained a hit causing only superficial damage, but which threw 
me into a right turn. 

“As quickly as I could regain control, I swung into a shallow 
left turn in an attempt to pick up the major so that I could join 
up. Glancing over my shoulder I saw a huge splash in the water, 
about a mile offshore; the kind of a splash a plane would make 
hitting hard. 

“I then tried to contact the skipper on every radio band. There 
was no answer.”’ 

The squadron which Maj. Stout headed is famous in its own 
right. It was the first to land in the Palaus, where it became 
known for “the shortest bombing runs in history,’’ when its 
Corsairs were dropping their loads only 2000 yards from the field. 

The major was the first Corsair pilot to land on the island, 
setting his plane down on the pitted field nine days after the 
invasion, while Jap mortars and artillery still were digging holes 
in it and sniper fire made anyone not in a foxhole a potential 
casualty. 

Maj. Stout’s first tour of duty overseas was with a squadron 
on Guadalcanal. An ace, by virtue of five Jap planes knocked 
down in combat, the major was credited also with assists in 
sinking two Jap destroyers by strafing. For his accomplishments 
the Navy Cross and the Air Medal were awarded to him. 

Major Robert Tucker of Palmyra, N. Y., squadron executive 
officer and personal friend of Major Stout, had been assigned to 
the squadron as the major’s relief. His overseas time almost 
complete, Stout was awaiting orders transferring him to the 
United States when he was shot down. 

“Cowboy was in the class ahead of me in flight training,” 
Tucker said, ‘“‘but we didn’t meet again until I was assigned to 
this squadron.”’ 

Prior to enlistment, Stout was studying to be a civil engineer 
at the University of Wyoming, spending his summers working 
for the Department of the Interior, which was making surveys 
in the hills near Fort Laramie. 

The husky, dark-haired, civil-engineer-to-be was impatient. 
Before completing his course he enlisted as a naval aviation cadet. 

Tucker said in praise of his friend: 

‘‘He was made of the stuff that makes Marine Corps legends. 
To know him was to like him and to like him was to acquire a 
life-long friend. He was a great skipper and never expected any- 
orie to do anything that he couldn’t or wouldn’t do himself, and 
had had more friends than anyone I know in the Pacific. 

‘Even on his last hop, he took it on the chin for his squadron. 
The ack-ack over that target was as thick as any of the pilots 
have ever seen in the Pacific,’’ Tucker said, ‘“yet Cowboy went in. 

“His bomb landed in the center of that battery of anti- 
aircraft and the damage he did to those Jap guns, undoubtedly 
saved the skins of others in the flight who might have been hit 
by them if the major hadn’t disabled them.” 


SGT. O. W. NELSON, JR. 
USMC Combat Correspondent 
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N) pressed with the quality of your ALMOND 
VY) ROCA which was my delight to sample 
Ya a few months ago overseas. Would it 
VY be possible for you to forward two cans?” 
7 — froma U.S. Army Sergeant in the Netherlands East Indies 
4 More ALMOND ROCA is being made today 
than ever before. Almost every pound goes overseas 
V/ to bring a bit of comfort to our armed forces 
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VY, THE NAME TO REMEMBER 
\ Made only by 
RA) BROWN & HALEY, TACOMA, WASH. 
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Lower Production 


oS 1qqer Demand 


Resul/: 


WOT (NOUCH REDUNG 
TO COAROUND. 
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R. G. Duns will always be the 
same famous quality. If your 
dealer’s out today, look again 
tomorrow. 














Our most important tailoring job nowadays is the 
one we're doing for Uncle Sam. All our resources 
are marshaled for Victory... every ounce of skill 
and craftsmanship is centered upon the production 
of battle jackets, trousers and overcoats for our 
fighting men. 

When peacetime comes, this same fine workman- 
ship will be converted into famous “neck zone” 
tailoring that has won for Style-Mart Clothes their 
immense popularity. Until that time, returning 
servicemen will find that the supply of Style-Mart 
suits is limited. But if you can't find one right 
away, be patient... it’s worth waiting for. 


MERIT CLOTHING COMPANY, INC. + MAYFIELD, KY 














The Last Event 


IRST LIEUTENANT GEORGE W. ADAMS of Rochester, 

N. Y., was somewhat surprised when he saw a Jap clad in 

trunks and light shoes suddenly emerge from a front line 
area in Okinawa and run at top speed for almost two miles to a 
command post. 

“There was nothing I could do except follow him,” ex- 
plained the pilot, who was flying an unarmed spotter plane. ‘“‘He 
knew I was right over his head, but that didn’t stop him. I knew 
he was a messenger because he was carrying a rolled-up bundle 
of papers in his right hand, like a relay baton. 

“Our artillery had disrupted ordinary means of communica- 
tion, so I hung around to see what would happen. About ten 
minutes later, the same runner appeared and ran at top speed 
all the way back to his starting point. 

“That was enough for me. I spotted the command post for the 
artillery and five minutes later it was just a lot of smoke and 
rubble. Then I hung around for the last event. 

“Sure enough, the Jap athlete hustled back with another 
message. His chest was out and I could see him sneering at me 
as he ran along. Every now and then, he’d put on an extra spurt 
of speed, just to show me he could keep going all day. 

“Finally he got within sight of what had been a command post. 
I could see him slow down a little; but he had been ordered to the 
headquarters, and that was where he was going. When he got 
there, he looked at the ruins a long time, scratched his head and 
looked at me. He seemed disgusted and puzzled. 

‘‘He made up his mind at last and threw his papers into the 
wreckage. Then he walked back.”’ 








As he cruised above enemy-held strong points on an uniden- 
tified Pacific island, First Lieutenant James B. Webb of Neenah, 
Wis., saw five Japs moving along on foot. He put his light 
observation plane into a roll, dived at them and sent them 
scampering into a nearby house. Then he called artillery fire 
down on them. The Japs streaked out seconds before three shells 
destroyed the building. 

“I knew our artillery was on the beam, so I dived and chased 
the Japs, who didn’t think lightning would strike twice in the 
same place, back into the house,”’ said Lieut. Webb. 

“Three more well-placed shots gave the Japs a house-warming 
they’ll never remember.”’ 








A Fourth Marine Air Wing rocket-firing Mitchell made a 
leisurely two-hour tour of Tokyo’s outer harbor one recent night, 
taking stock of damage done to new shipping by US planes. It 
was the first time the Japs had neglected their highly effective 
coastal blackout. 

“After we'd searched up and down the bay for two hours, the 
Japs apparently were convinced that we were a friendly plane,” 
said Second Lieutenant Robert Paveglio of Waukegan, IIl., 
co-pilot. ‘“They never fired a shot at us, so we kept circling one 
shipyard that seemed particularly busy. We could make out even 
the light of individual welding torches.”’ 

Presently the Marines singled out an apparently new coastal 
freighter, made a rocket run on it and shoved off for open sea. 

‘‘We wanted to stay around to watch the ship go down,”’ said 
the co-pilot. ““But we might have delayed production on our next 
victim.”’ 


And now, from Okinawa, comes doughnut-bombing. Dough- 
nuts made by bakers of the Second Marine Air Wing were being 
dropped to front line troops by parachute with ammunition, 


medical supplies, water and rations. TSGT. MURRAY LEWIS 
USMC Combat Correspondent 








Shaving daily 


irritate your face? 





HOW THIS SHAVE CREAM— 
SPECIALLY MADE FOR DAILY SHAVING— 
PROTECTS YOUR SKIN 





Needs no brush—Not sticky or greasy 


WO SPECIAL PROBLEMS of men in service are 
"Tie irritation that frequent shaving may 
have for a tender skin . . . and the nuisance of 
a wet shaving brush. 

Glider, a rich, soothing cream, was developed 
especially to help solve these problems. Not 


sticky or greasy, it needs no brush. 
Smooth, clean shaves in comfort 


To use Glider, just wet your face, if conditions 
permit. Then smooth on Glider quickly and easily 
with your fingers—never a brush. 

At once, Glider smooths down the flaky top 
layer of your skin, softens toughest whiskers com- 
pletely. Your razor’s sharp edge glides over your 
face . . . removes each whisker closely and cleanly 


at the skin line without scraping or irritation. 


Your face feels smoother 


Get Glider today. It saves time and fuss . . . and 
helps prevent the irritation that often comes from 
daily shaving. It leaves your face feeling smoother, 
looking cleaner. 

Glider was developed by The J. B. Wiliams 
Company, makers of fine shaving preparations for 
over 100 years. See if it doesn’t give you the 


smoothest shaves you've ever had. 







In tubes 
or jars 
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How does he rate two gals on his arm? 
What is it gives him his wonderful charm? 
Get wise to his secret- the fan mail began 
Whien Joe started using LUX soap on his pan! 








ALS like guys who 
T think enough of their 
pan to keep it feeling 
smooth and fresh. Lux 
Soap’s swell rich Active 
lather cleanses thorough 
lv, really slicks you up. 
Then when you start out 
that week-end pass in 
your hand— you'll feel on 
top of the wor!d and ready 
to go! So try Lux Soap 
today! At your P. X 


FIGHT WASTE — soap uses vital 


war materials— Don't waste it! 
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10% McTavish 


E HAD a name all right. It was Danny McTavish. But 

no one ever used it. Everybody called him ‘‘Ten Per Cent,” 

even the Top. Who pinned that moniker on him no one 
seemed to know. He's had it for a long time. I’d been with the 
outfit more than a year and he was ‘Ten Per Cent”’ long before 
that. 

Although we don't know who christened him, everyone knew 
why, and it fit him like a pair of kid gloves. He always had a 
lot of dough on him and was good for a touch at any time for 
10 per cent interest come pay day. No one resented him making 
a dishonest dollar, however, and it was handy when you were 
broke to go over to “Ten Per Cent” and borrow a fin and on pay- 
day hand him back $5.50 —- and you could depend on ‘‘Ten Per 
Cent”’ being right there at the payline to collect. 

Lending money though was just a sideline with ‘Ten Per Cent.” 
His real business was bartering and trading buying watches, 
jewelry, Jap souvenirs or anything else a guy wanted to trade 
or sell, and then reselling them at a handsome profit. 

“Ten Per Cent" was as tight as a gas chamber lock screw on 
an M-1 and as sharp as a surgeon's scalpel. He called himself a 
merchandiser, although the boys had some other names for him. 
He could drive a hard bargain and was as smooth as lovingly- 
polished ebony. 

Just before our last operation a lot of replacements joined the 
outfit. Among them was a boot named Sammy Rosenbloom. 
Sammy was a quiet, unobtrusive kid about 18 years old, who was 
about as naive as they come. 

As usual when the operation was over and the island was 
secured, we all got out the various souvenirs we had collected and 
compared them . . . and, as usual. ‘‘Ten Per Cent”’ was busy 
making us offers, buying them up left and right, planning later 
to sell them to swabbies who would arrive on the island for a 
brief stay. They were suckers for any kind of a Jap souvenir. 

One day while passing the tent which Sammy occupied I heard 
“Ten Per Cent’s’’ voice: “Sammy, what'll you take for the 
shawl?” 

I entered the tent and there was Sammy with a white silk 
shawl draped about his shoulders. It had blue stripes and silk, 
stringy tassels hanging from both ends, while on one edge was 
a gold cloth band with lettering on it. 

‘I don’t want to sell it,"’ answered Sammy. 

‘But I'll give you 15 bucks for it,"’ persuaded *‘Ten Per Cent.” 

It dawned on me that this was a real Jap souvenir that Sammy 
had ...a Jap prayer shawl. The kind Nip big shots lay in front 
of them before they commit hara kiri. A swabbie would be glad 
to pay 200 smackeroos for it. 

“T’ll make it $25 and throw in a Jap flag,”’ bartered ‘‘Ten Per 
Cent.” 

Well, I hated to see an innocent kid like Sammy getting gypped. 
Besides I figured I could get rid of that shaw] myself at a nice 
profit. So I piped up with, “I'll give you 30 bucks and two Jap 
flags.” 

‘‘Nope, I just don’t want to sell it,’’ replied Sammy doggedly. 

“I'll make it 40 bucks and two Jap flags,”’ offered “Ten Per 
Cent” throwing me a dirty look. I didn’t have that much money 
so that left me out. 

‘‘Nope, not interested,’’ answered Sammy resolutely. 

‘‘Now look, Sammy, we're pals, aren't we?" pleaded ‘Ten 
Per Cent.”’ ‘I'd like to have that shawl. I'll give you $45, two 
nice Jap flags and a Jap carbine for it.’ 

I could see Sammy’s eyes brighten when “Ten Per Cent” men- 
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McTAVISH (continued) 


tioned a Jap carbine. There was no doubt he had hit Sammy’s 
vulnerable spot. 

“It’s a deal,’’ said Sammy and the trade was completed. 

About a week later I was down at the pier with a few Jap 
trinkets that I had lugged down to sell to incoming swabbies 
when I saw ‘“‘Ten Per Cent”’ approaching. His arms were loaded 
with junk and he disposed of it like a master. When it came to 
bartering this guy had finesse. 

When he got rid of his last trinket, he dug into his pocket and 
pulled out the neatly folded shawl he had obtained from Sammy. 
““Mates,”’ he exclaimed to the group of sailors gathered around 
him, his eyes shining, ‘““And now for the coup de grace — a Jap 
prayer shawl! The only one in captivity on this island. Only the 
top generals and admirals have these shawls, which they lay in 
front of them, say a prayer to the Son of Heaven, and then slash 
out their guts with a Samurai sword before we can capture ’em. 
The Jap general that owned this one got a bullet through his head 
before he could commit hara kiri.”’ 

“‘What’ll you take for it, Mac?’’ eagerly asked a swabbie. 

“‘These shawls are as rare as platinum blondes on the island, 
my friends,” said ‘‘Ten Per Cent,” ‘“‘and I wouldn’t part with it 
for the world, except that my old lady is very ill and needs. an 
operation and I need the dough for it.’’ He paused dramatically, 
and then in an effective whisper, said, ‘‘I’ll let it go for 300 bucks.”’ 





“‘That’s a lotta cabbage,’’ said the eager swabbie, still un- 
decided. ‘‘What’s them gold letters say?”’ 

**That, mate,” said ‘“Ten Per Cent”’ without hesitation, ‘‘I had 
translated by our intelligence officer. It says: Death for the 
Emperor is a glorious end.”’ 

Just then a big, raw-boned sailor joined the group around 
“Ten Per Cent.’ The eager swabbie turned to him, ‘“‘Say, Cohen, 
do you think this Jap hara kiri shawl is worth 300 smacks?”’ 

“‘What Jap prayer shawl?”’ harshly asked Cohen. 

“This one, mate,”’ said ‘‘Ten Per Cent,”’ proudly displaying it. 

“‘Why, you faker!”’ cried Cohen, and with that he hung a right 
hook that started from the deck right on ‘‘Ten Per Cent’s”’ chin 
and the trader went down in a soft, limber heap. 

“Dat ain’t no Jap hara kiri shawl,’’ explained Cohen to his 
shipmates. ‘“‘Dat’s a Jewish prayer shawl. I been using one since 
I was a kid and dem gold letters ain’t Nip, they’s Hebrew. You 
can buy those shawls in the Bronx for five fish.”’ 


SGT. STANLEY FINK 
Leotherneck Staff Correspondent 
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“| just fired a few rounds to warm up the barrel” 
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WAR. 
BONDS! 


where the courage, ingenuity and 
training of our soldiers has withstood 


jungles, tropical 
lurking enemy. 


Quality counts, too, in razor blades 
.and no finer blades are made than 
FAMOS single or double edge blades. 


CLUB RAZOR & BLADE MFG. CORP. 


BLADES 
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Quality counts in jungle warfare 


the 
the 


the wilds of 
diseases and 


conquered 


for them at your PX! 


EWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 
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LETTER? 


where’s my 
Leatherneck 





Get Your ues of 


“Leatherneck 


regularly by sending in 
your change of address 
whenever you are trans- 
ferred to a new station 


For Those Who Also Serve 





In Silver or Gold With 
Miniature Ribbon Bars 
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Shows how 
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Marine Corps 
10K Gold $24.95 
Marine Corps Forei 
Service Honor Pin 
Silver. $5.95 
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NAVAL AIR 
TRANSPORT SERVICE 


’ 7 4 


The Navy's swift conquest of the South, Central and Far Pacific 

has been paced and accelerated by the Naval Air Transport Service. 
Critically needed supplies, replacements, personnel 

and mail have been carried to the most distant 

bases of operation in less than 72 hours by PB2Y Coronado 


PBM Mariner and the PB2M Mars flying boats. 





The stiff schedules operated by the NATS on the world's 
| longest overwater routes have demonstrated the dependability of 
such exclusive Curtiss features as Automatic Synchronization, 


Reverse Thrust and erosion resistant Hollow Steel Blades. 
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Casualties 


Marine Corps casualties, 
missing and dead, released 
to the press from 16 June 
5, through 10 July 1945. 


SAFE FROM POW 
SCARBOROUGH 


RISLER, Jack R 


SAFE FROM MISSING 


DEAD FROM POW 





DEAD FROM MISSING 


BLANKENHORN 





CROSSON, Charles S 


HARALSON, Richard 
PETERSON, Raymond S 


NORTH CAROLINA 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


TENNEBRUSO, Samuel 


LAUGHLIN, Thornton W 
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PORN cata 


4 Ny es Travis O., Corp. 
DOLCI, Quinto, PFC 

OLDER, Walter V.. Pvt 
ESTERSON, Lincoln W., PFC 
ELTON, Richard W.., Pvt 
UTLER, Harry A.., PFC 
ICE, Joe E., PFC 
OBINSON, Terral T., Pvt 
ROWLAND, Wiley F., Pvt 
SATTERWHITE, J. A. Jr., Set 
SELIG, Lawrence E., Corp 
STOUT, Cecil C., Corp 
TOMLINSON, Robert W.. Corp 
WADKINS. Beuford B., Pvt 
WILSON, Wilbur L., Pvt 
WINCHESTER, Jean, Pvt 


CALIFORNIA 
ALLEN, David C. Jr., 
AMORIZA, Lawrence, Pvt 
APPLEBAUM, Joseph, PFC 
ARNOLD. Thomas N.. Corp 
ARREY, Urbano. PFC 
BARANOWSKI, Anthony C., Corp 
BELL, Ralph W., PFC 
BLACKBERN. George R., TSgt 
BOAZ, Kenneth N.. PiSgt 
BODE, Albert E. Jr., PFC 
BOSSI, Joseph J., Pvt 
BOWERS, Ward R., PFC 
BOWLING, Ernest E., Pvt 
BOYETTE, Eldon E.. PFC 
BRAGA, Russell V.. PFC 
BRAZELTON, Dale K., Corp 
BRENNAN, Melvin M., Corp 
BRIERE, Charles R.. Corp 
BRUNO, Ernest A., Pvt 
BUSHNELL, Ear! D., PFC 
BUSHONG., Curtis C., Pvt 
m Corp 


Tt 


CARLSON, Richard W., PFC 
CENTER, Jack E., TSet 
CHAIRSELL, Edwin C. Jr., PFC 
CHUTNICUT. Theodore T.. PFC 
COLLINS. Robert, PFC 

COMAN. Thomas G., PFC 
CONTRERAS, David A., PFC 
COY. Mickles E., Set 

DANIEL, Milton D* Sgt 


DIESMAN. Richard W., Sgt 
DUBOIS, Richard M., PFC 
E tet tg Lucio A., Corp 
RADA, Frank, PFC 
CKERT. Herbert T., Pvt 
NTON Michael J.. Pvt 
.DS, Jack W Corp 
NTES, Rodney E., Pvt 
SSEN, Glenn, Corp 
NK. Hillary C., PFC 
KLIN. William O., 
ANI. Harold B., Pvt 
EN. George W., PFC 
GE. Edward S. D.. PFC 
WIN. James W PiSgt 
GRISET,. Hobart E., PFC 
HAMILTON, Robert B., 2nd Lt 
HANSON, Victor Jr.. Corp 
HARTON, Warren. PFC 
HAZZARD, William R., Pvt 
HICKEY, Hobert E., Corp 
HICKS, Melvin J., Pvt 

HOLM. Robert G., PFC 
HOPPER, Royden L., 2nd Lt 
HUGH, Earl H. Jr., Corp 
HUKILL, Olie, PFC 
JASPERS., William M.. PFC 
IESSEN, Fred N., 2nd Lt 
JOHNSON, Arthur E., Sgt 
OHNSON, Vernon E.. Pvt 
ONES. Don L., PFC 

JONES. William L., Pvt 
KLIPFEL, Oscar A., Pv 
KURKJIAN, Robert D., 
LAGRONE, John W. Jr., PFC 
Cc =R, David W.. PFC 
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LEAKE, Bain Jr., 

LEEDOM, Harold D., P 

LENIGER, John R., Pvt 

LEONARD, William H Corp 

LEWIS, Leland, Sgt 

LI ON hn M.. Cort 

LIPPOLI Franklic. V Corp 

LOFGREN, Gerdon R PiSgt 

LOPEZ, Robert E., ist Lt 
KACHIK. Steve, GySgt 
THER, Tommy, Pvt 

M. COMBS, Edd, PFC 

McDANIEL, Darvin C., Corp 

McDOUGAL, David S.. Lt. Col 


McLEAN. Wallace C.. TSgt 
McPHERSON, George A., 2nd Lt. 


MALLOY, John L., Sgt 
MARTINEZ, Joseph Jr.. Pvt 
MATHIS, Olie Jr.. Sgt 
MATTHEWS, James L., Pvt 
MAYFIELD, Henry E., Pvt 
MAZE, Robert C., Major 
MESTAS. Alfred C., PFC 
MEZA, Raymond S., PFC 
MILLER, David M., PFC 
MOLBERG. Dale S., PFC 


Pedro, Pvt 
gy L.. PFC 
William F.. PFC 
John L 7c 

LEY, William R., Pvt 
IS. Sims Jr.. PFC 

E, Richard P., 2nd Lt 
NN. George L., Pvt 
i es D., Pvt 


MONTOYA 


~ 
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OLIVAS. Joe V.. PFC 

OLSON, Irving A., Corp 
ONTIVEROS, Ernest H.. Pvt 
ORONA, Robert R., PFC 
OSKINS, Willis C.. PFC 

OURS, Stewart V.. PFC 
OVERHULSER, Harold E., PFC 


PATERNO. Sam D., Pvt 
PHERNETTON, Leland I PFC 
PETERSON, Robert I >vt 
PETROVICH. Samuel J., PFC 
PHILLIPS, New E.. PFC 
PRICE, Harry F. Jr.. Pvt 
RAGAN, Kenneth I PFC 
RAMIREZ, Alfonso C PFC 
READ, James U., PFC 
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READE, Lawrence K., Sgt. 
RETZLOFF, Allen B., Pvt 
REYNOLDS. Leon A. Jr., tst Lt. 
RICE, Jack V., PFC 
RICHTER, Raymond R., Pvt 
ROBERTS, Harold C., Col 
ROBERTSON, J. D. Jr., Ist Lt 
ROBINSON, Rodney C., Pvt 
RODARTE, Daniel V., PFC 
ROGERS, John B., PFC 
ROMO, Robert, Ist Lt 
ROSENTHAL, W. A Js Pvt 
ROYLE, Marley L.. PFC 
RUSSELL, Lavern O., Pvt 
SANDERS. Dondid L., PFC 
SANTANA, John. Corp 
SARGENT, Leslie C., Corp 
SAXLER, Robert J.. Pvt 


SCHELLENBERG, Jacob A., Corp. 


SCHMIDT, Ross W., Corp 
SCHUBERT, Max W., PFC 
SHEETZ, Lowell J., 2nd Lt 
SHELLEY, Richard D., Pvt 
SHIPLEY, Maynard E., Pvt 
MITH, Jesse R., PFC. 
SMITH, Vernon L., Sgt 
SMITH, Wilbur G., Jr., Ling 
SMITH. William M., S 
SNODGRASS, Richard ¥ PFC 
S Howard M., Set 
SPITZNAGEL, David L., PFC 
STAMBOOK, Robert L., Pvt 
STEVENS, Charles E.. PFC 
STOUT, Glenn S., PFC 
SULLIVAN, Albert F. Jr.. PFC 
SWANSON, Eugene W.., Pvt. 
TALAMANTEZ, M. J., Pvt 
TARVER, George H., PiSgt 
TASHJIAN, Kevork V., Ist Lt 
TAYLOR, Robert H., Corp 
THOMAS, Vern W., PFC 
THOMPSON, Floyd G. Jr., Pvt 
TRONCOSO, Manuel B., Pvt 
ROOK. Robert P., Corp 
UCKER, Martin A., Pvt 
R 
N 


ICH. Louis C., Corp 
A ge E, 
SQUE Donald E., Pvt 
NAGN NON: Joseph, Corp 
WAL LACE, Thomas V. Jr., 
WATSON, Robert L., Sgt 
WETTER, Burl E.. PFC 
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V Robert C., Pvt 
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Corp 


WILLIAMS, Bernace A.. PFC 
WILSEY, William G., Pvt 
bad" SON, James B.. PFC 


INKLE, Paul R., Pvt 


WOOD. John R.. PFC 
WOODALL, Bennie B.. Corp 
WOODARD. William D., Pvt 


ZAMORA, Orlando, Pvt 
ZOOK., Virgil D., Pvt 
ZUNIGA, Leandro, PFC 


COLORADO 


ANDERSEN, Clarence N., Corp 
AUMILLER, LaVate L., Corp 
BEARD, Lonnie E., PFC 
BEAUDOUX, Robert B., Corp 
BLACK, Marion A., Corp 
BURNETT, Glenn I., Sgt 
CASNER, .Clellan A., Pvt 


COMSTOCK, William L.. Corp 
CURTIS. Wayne E., Pvt 
ELA, Wendell P., PFC 
FLINN, Darrell H., PFC 
LAWSON, Charles T., Corp 
MARTIN, Angus L., Corp 
MARTIN, William M., Corp 


MOORE, Charles A., Sgt 
MORRISSEY. Alfred G., Pvt 
NIDEY, Keith I PFC 
PACA, Richard C Pvt 
RABY, Ralph W., Pvt. 
ROGERS. Robert M., PFC 
RUFF Harold A., Carn 
VanZANDT, Ronald A., Pvt 
WtLLCOX, Max R., PFC 


CONNECTICUT 


ANDERSEN, Ernest C 
BALCZUN, Paul A.. Pvt 
BENKO, Lewis G., PFC 
BURDETTE, Frederic N., PFC 
CARLSON, Francis O. Jr., Pvt 
CLAING, Joseph L. P. G., Corp 
CONGDON, Lester R., PFC 
DADARIO, Louis J., PFC 
DeFELICE, David J. PFC 
DOYLE, Emerson E., 
FABRIZIO, Oswald R., PFC 
FIORE, Richard, PFC 
FOWLER, Robert B., Capt 
GAILLARD, E. M. Jr., 2nd Lt 
KAWECKI, Walter L., Pvt 
KEITH, Clarence B.. PFC 
KILDUFF, Thomas D. Jr.. Corp 
LINDERBECK, George S.. Corp. 
LOGOYKE, Alexander, Pvt 
MARGOLIS, Joseph G.. PFC 
McKAY, James A.,. PFC 
MURRAY, John D., Pvt, 
NEVIDJON.,. Ernest Z., TSgt 
ORZECHOWSKI, Michael J., Pvt 


PFC 


PAGE, Joseph M., PFC 
ROGERS. Joseph E., Pvt 
SALAMANCO, John, PFC 
SARDO, James V., PFC 
SHEFFIELD, John R., PFC 
SIPOS, Michael, Corp 
SONDERMAN, L. F., TSg 
STARON, Joseph R.. PFC 
THEO FAS. Peter, PFC 
THIEMA Ray G Pvt 
TILF RD. Walter C.. PFC 
TYLER, Henry A. Jr. FMic 
WHEELER, Carroll W., PFC 
ZEOLI awrence R., Pvt 


DELAW ARE 
MENDINHALL, J. M. II 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Ist Lt 


ALTICE, Herbert W.. PFC 
RBERNATH., Francis J.. PFC 
BOGARDUS. Elwin J.. Sgt 


CLEAVELAND. John R. Jr.. Sgt 
LeBIHAIN, Ernest J.. PFC 
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LONG, Marvin A., PFC KING, Ford C., Pvt 
OBERHOUSE. James W.., Corp. KIRK, James J. jr.. PFC 
O'DONNELL, Richard J., PFC KLEIN, Edward, PiSet 
PIKE, Fulton S., Corp. KOSINSKI, Casimir A.. PFC 
SAYRE, James W.. PFC LAGEOSE, Joseph P., Pvt 
LAMB, John F., Pvt 
FLORIDA LARISON, Hartford E., PFC 
BROWN, Dudley A., FMic LASOCKI, Edward W., PFC 
CAMPBELL, Parius A. Corp McCOWAN, James C., Pvt 


CHESSHER. Milton D., PFC McCUE, James H., Pvt 


L N ‘ McDONNELL, Peter E.. ist Lt 
avis, Ha ta MALNAR, Eugene G., FldCk 
GRASSE, Harold E., Capt MANI, jacob C., Pvt. 
GREEN, David J., PFC MARCH, David H., PFC 
HENDERSON, Cary E., PFC MARKOFF. George, Sgt. 
HENNESSY, Patrick J fe Set MASCOLINO, Mariano A., Sgt. 
HURST, Clarence E MEYER, Albert F.. PFC 
LATHAN, Dwight H., ag MEYERS, Robert D., PFC 
LEE, Charles W. Jr., Pvt MIKULA, Thaddeus F., PFC 
MATTHEWS, Charles B., Sgt MORGAN, Harold W., Pvt 
MILLER, Edgar T., Ist Lt MOUSTIS, Charles J., Pvt 
MORGAN, Ira J.. PFC NERODA, Paul, Sgt. 
MYRICK, Millard H., PFC NEWA, Wesley A.. PFC 
PARRISH, Robert L., PFC NYKAZA, John, PFC | 
PHILLIPS, Clifford E., PFC NYKIEL, Stanley F., Pvt 
PERRY, William C., istSgt OLIVER, Glenn E., SSgt. _ 
RYALS. Leon E.. PFC PANOSKE, Charles R., PFC 
SMITH, Willard, Pvt PERRY, Keith C., PFC 
STEVENS, Warren W., Pvt 4 Hg weanes F-~ PFC 

F 7 5 INIO, James PFC 
TAYLOR, Walton C., Jr., Pvt PIRRELLO. Sam. Pvt 


THORNTON, Allan F., 
WALKER, Norris A., Sgt 


GEORGIA 


DeFREESE, Bernard L., Pvt 
DUNCAN, Charles A., Corp 
FAIN, Charles F., Corp 
GAINOUS, Earl H., PFC 
GARRETT, Thomas L. Jr., Pvt 
GREGORY. Thomas M., Pvt 


PISER, Jordan, PFC 

POILE, Robert L., Pvt 

PRPICH George A., PFC : 
RAINES, Harold E., PFC 
RALSTON, Robert L., Pvt 
RAMP, Robert E., Corp 
RIECK, Kenneth E., PFC 
RIOS, Charles, Corp 
RODRIQUEZ, Santos D.. 
RUSHING, James F., Pvt 


n 
mn 


HAMILTON. Ralph Jr., PFC SARN, Charles C., Corp 
HODGSON, Winston D., 2nd Lt. SCHAFALE, Jack. PFC 
KELLEY, Hugh L. A., PFC SCOTT, Rex M.. Pvt 


SMITH, Thomas J., 
SMITH, Walter E. Jr., Pvt 
SOLLARS, Donald E., Pvt 
SPITLER, Dale H Corp 
STACEY, Michael R.. Pvt 
STATEN, Lawrence E., Pvt 
STEELE, Archie P., Pvt 


KIMSEY, Thomas E., PFC SMITH, Bonneville, ist Lt 
LANIER, Stine P. Jr., Corp SMITH, Harold W., PFC 
LOWERY, Andrew A., 2nd Lt. SMITH. Roy E., PFC 
MARTIN, John B., Corp 

M 


EYER, George M. Jr., PFC 
MORROW, William H., Pvt 
NASWORTHY, George B., Pvt 
NORTH, Hugh D., Corp 
PATTERSON, Elmer, PFC 
POWELL, David B., PFC 


PRINCE, James E., Corp STEPHAN, Joseph H. Jr.. PFC 
REID. Herbert S., Pvt STOVALL, George H., PFC 
RENTZ, Lonnie L., Pvt SVAMBERK, Howard W., Corp 


RIGGS, Rupert D.. PFC SZCZYPINSKI, Edward A., PF‘ 


ROBERTS, Richard F., Corp TANK, Harland D., Pvt 
SLAYTON, George — Jr., Corp TIBERIO, Joseph L., Pvt 
SMITH, Milton J., PFC TORRES, Daniel, Pvt 
STEWART, James E., Pvt TOWNSEND, Robert R., PFC 
TAYLOR, Edward H., Pvt TRGOVAC, Edward P., Corp 
VAN DE WALLE, Louis T., Cor 
IDAHO VAN HEULE, Arthur L FC 
ANDERSON, Delmar D., PFC VAUGHN, Carl E.. PFC 
ANDERSON. Russell A.. PFC WEILER, Arthur P., Pvt 
DeJANOVICH, George D., PFC « 
HAGLER, Charles D., PFC INDIANA 
MORSE. Pete J.. PFC ALTHERR, Joseph J. Jr., Pvt 
RANDALL, Rockland J., PFC BRADSHAW, Charles C., Corp. 
RODGERS, Everett L., Pvt BREWER, Gerald L., Pvt 
SCHENK, Elden F., Pvt BRIDGES, George R., Sgt 
SMITH, Lewis J.. Pvt BRODERICK, Robert K., Pvt. 
STAFFORD, Ben L., Pvt BROSHEARS, James W., PFC 
WOOD, Jack R., PFC CONVERSE, Donald E.., pvt 
CRODY, Harold L . PFC 
ILLINOIS DeFORD. James R. Corp 
EFFINGER, Aloysius S., Pvt 
ABT, John B., Pvt = % + . 
AMENDOLA, Anthony F., ACk eROnLich Gb. phe 
ANDERSON, Ear! R., PFC FROST William G PFC 
ASKEW, William T., PFC FOWLER. Jesse C... Dust 
BASHAM, Raymond D., PFC GILL. Paul J., Pvt 
BAU, Kenneth PFC 





BAUMAN, Rob — 

BECKER. Jo 
BERG, Clare 
BERGER, R: 
BERZRUCKL 
BOLDEBUCn, §¥ 
BOURKE, Samu 
BRAUN, John 
BROWN, Archi 
BROWN. John 
BUMBER,. Rob 
CARLSON, The 
HANAK, Geor 
HARTIER, Rob 
be 


F., is 


4 


H 
L 
.@] ELL, Herbert 
+ FTON, Robert PY 
CURO, Charles. »y¢. 
IALTON, Allison E.oFcC 
JAVIS, Raymond H., 
DOMAGALLA, Robert PFC 
DONNELL, a : PFC 
DUHS, Herman F., 
EKSTROM, Ole B., Co Pa 


E 

R 
A 
UR 


EVANCHIK. Nicholas, Pvt 
FANSLER, Jack W., 2nd It. 
FAULKNER, Jack, PFC 
FARDY, John P., Corp 

FEIST, Herbert, Pvt 
FEUQUAY, William L., Pvt 
FULLER, David C., Pvt 
GABOR, Glen A., Pvt 
GALLAGHER Joseph M., Pvt 
GARDNER, George H. Jr.. PFC 
GAUMNITZ, Rodney E., 2nd Lt. 
GEICK, Jack, Pvt 

GEORG i John W., PFC 
GILLESPIE, William S., PFC 
GIROT. Ralph L., PFC 
GIULIANO, Lawrence J.. Corp 


GOLDSTEIN, Nathan, PF 
GUARNERI. Louis J., P 
GUTZEIT. Norman M., PF 
HANKE, Gordon E., Pvt 
HARRY, Paul D., Set 
HASSELBERG, Eugene 
HASTY. Ebert _™ 
HERMAN. Eugeg 

HULTMAN. & 
JA -ONL@ 
lf 
10 
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A Bathing Beauty 
caught a cold... 


(“My throat’s in awful shape,” she moaned / 


So she tried a pack of K(DLS 


(“M-m-m! How soothing,” she sighed) 





She prized ’em so much then 
(even with a cold) that she sald: 












hy medal with other brands? 
Thy not smoke KQDLS all the 
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CASUALTIES (cont.) 
MONTAGNE, Francis K., PFC 


OYLER, Sherman E.. PiSgt 
PRITCHARD, William D., PFC 


' RILEY, George E., TSgt. 


ROBISON, Murray e.. Src 
ROGERS, Lawrence D., PFC 
ROZENBERG, Jacob j. GySgt. 
RYAN, Keith M., PF 

SANDY, Donald J., A 
SIMMONS, Harold A., Pvt. 
SMITH, William L., Corp. 


/ SOLBRIG, Oswald W., Pvt. 


STEUERWALD, Eldon K., Pvt. 
STONEBURNER, Paul E., FMic 
SULSER, Warren E., Corp. 
THOMAS, Donald G., PFC 
THOMAS, Maurice P., PFC 
THOMSEN, Harold H., Corp. 
TONKOVICH, Rudy B., Corp. 
WEINER, Leo B., Corp. 

WEIS, Paul J. Jr.. PFC 

WHITE, Jerry W., Pvt. 
WILSON, Carroll R., Ist Lt. 
WOODHOUSE, H. C. Jr., 
WRIGHT, Billy B., PFC 


KANSAS 


BERG, Elmer R., PFC 
COOKE, Edwin C., PFC 
DOTSON, Ear! D., Corp. 
DUSTON, Roger L., Pvt. 
EICHMAN, Colman J., Pvt. 


MANKE. Luther L. A., Corp. 
MIKES, Deno T., Pvt 
MODEN, LeeRoy H., PFC 
MUNDELL, Samuel E., Corp. 
OWENS, Virgil H., PFC 
PAULL, Richard C., Pvt. 
PENICK, John D., PFC 
REBEL, Alvin A., Pvt. 
REICH, Roy Jr.. PFC 
SHULTZ, Dale W., PFC 
SIROKY, Donald E., Pvt. 
SMITH, Robert L.. Corp 
SRACK, Robert W., Pvt. 
STEGMAN, Stanley G. Sr., 
WACK, Roy F. Jr.. PFC 
YOUNG, Dean C:, SSgt 


KENTUCKY 


ANDREW, William H., PFC 
BELL, James H. Jr.. Pvt. 
BODONG, Harry G., Pvt 
BROWNING, Oscar, PFC 
BURGESS. Frank P. Jr.. Corp. 
BUTTS, Firman C. Jr., Corp. 
CARGILL, Marlon E., PFC 
CLEMENTS, Clyde E., Sgt 
CROWDER, Taylor C., Pvt. 
CUMMINS, John W., 2nd Lt. 
DECKER, Augustus Q., Corp. 
DRAPER, Carl G., 2nd Lt. 
DUFF, Herbert, Corp. 
GIBSON, Norman L. Jr.. 
GRANT, Coby, Pvt 
HARDEBECK, James T., ACk 
HICKS, Howard, Pvt 

HINTON, Roy L., Pvt 
HOFFMAN, Prewitt, PFC 
JOHNSON, David B., PFC 
JOHNSON, James B., PFC 
JOHNSON, Ster!, Corp. 

LAKE, Milton, PFC 
LUTGRING, Ray A., Pvt. 
McBURNEY, Benjamin T., PFC 
McCLINTOCK, Robert W., PFC 
MALONE, James G., PFC 


PFC 


Corp. 


NORRIS, James L —e 
OWENS, Eugene H., 
PARRISH, Hubert W. 43 PFC 
RAYBUPN, Fritz W., Corp. 
REED, Clyde S.. PFC 
RICHARDS, James Z., Corp. 
ROBINSON, Jack, PFC 
ROE, Arlin F., Pvt. 
SALYERS, Thomas J.. PFC 
SMALLWOOD, Roy, Sgt 
SMITH, Edward H. Jr., Corp. 
SPARKS. Mickey F., PiSgt 
STAPLES, Clarence M., Pvt. 
STIDHAM, Robert L., PFC 
STINE, Jack D., PFC 
STINNETT, Ivan O., PFC 
TIPTON, Calvin, Pvt. 
TURNER, Robert W., PFC 
VANOVER, Noble J., Pvt. 
WARREN, Harold, PFC 
WOODSIDE, Neville H., Pvt. 
YESTER, Donald G., Pvt. 


LOUISIANA 


ALBIN, Daniel B. Jr.. PFC 
BATEN, Coy T., Set. 
BRADY, Rolla E., Corp. 
BREAUX, Dave,, Pvt. 
BROWN, Billie, Pvt. 
BROWN, James F. Jr., Sgt 
BRUNSON, John B. Jr., 2nd Lt. 
CARMOUCHE. Alvin J., Pvt. 
COLLINSWORTH, N. C., PFC 
CONNER, Allen, Pvt. 
DEMERY, Clinton J.. Corp 
DUPLANTIS, John D., Ist Lt. 
EUGGINO, Russell J.. PFC 
FONTANILLE, Alton J.. PFC 
FORD. Richard E., Sgt 
FORTIER, Milton O., Pvt. 
FREUDENSTEIN, S.A Js: Set. 
GAUDET, Malcolm D., PF 
GIOVENCO. Pascal A., PFC 
GRAVOIS, Noland J., PFC 
GUIDRY, Leo A. GySet 
GUIDRY, Merrick S.. Corp. 
HARPST. James L Corp. 
LAWSON, Turner P. Jr.. PFC 
MATTHEWS. Alton M.., PFC 
OGE, Robert J.. PFC 

PARENT, Jerry P., Pvt 

PETTY, Francis, Set. 


Lt. Col. 


PUGEAU, Herschel J. Cor, 
SAN SALVADOR. Robert 
SMITH, Thelbert A., Pvt. 
WHATLEY, Earl D.. PFC 
WILLIAMS, Harry M. III, Pvt. 


MAINE 
BARTLETT, Asa T., Sgt. 
BECKMAN, Francis G., PFC 
BURGESS, William G. Jr., PFC 
CHASSE, Leo G., SSgt. 
COREY, Raymond, Sgt. 
DELANEY, Herman H., MTSat. 
DOUGHTY, Ernest E., PFC 
HINKLEY, Warren T., PFC 
JUDKINS, William M., Pvt. 
LANE, Louis S., Corp. 
LEAVITT, Carroll A., Corp. 
LESSARD, Roland O., Corp. 
PARLIN, Chester A., Pvt. 
PERRY, Donald A., PFC 
PERT, Perry E., TSgt. 
PETERSON, Carl F. Jr., PFC 
SAWYER, Donald C., Corp. 
SIMPSON, Richard W., PFC 
TARDIFF, Gerard J., Corp. 
WILMOT, Roy L., Pvt. 


MARYLAND 


ALLEN, Charles K., Corp. 
BORNHEIM, Royce F., Pvt. 
CALLANAN, Thomas J. Jr., Pvt. 
CHAPMAN, Emmett W., Sgt. 
CLARK, Louis F., Pvt 
CRIMMINS., Thomas A. C., 
DOFFMEYER, James A. Jr., 
DORAN, Robert C., Corp. 
DVORAK, Francis J.. PFC 
FITHIAN, Albert S.. PFC 
GARLIN, Frederick P.. PFC 
GOLDSMITH, Wesley W.. Pvt. 
GRAHAM, Taylor W., Corp. 
HARWOOD, Earl M., PFC 
KAISS, Louis J., Corp. 

LYON, Richard H., Pvt. 
McMILLAN, Edward J., Sgt. 
MALONE, Robert R., Ist Lt. 
MYERS, Eugene G., PFC 
PETTY, William C., Corp. 
POLOMSKI, James A., Corp 
ROBERTSON, Eliott B., Lt. Col. 
STAFFORD, Earl W., Corp. 
STONE, Frank P., Pvt. 
TALLEY, Joseph A., Pvt. 
WATERS, Jesse G., Pvt 
WELLER, Franklin E., SSgt. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ALANDER, Karl A., Pvt 
ALTOMARE, Felix J., Pvt 
AMATUCCI, Joseph E., PFC 
ANASTAS, Paul V., PFC 
BEGAN, John H., Pvt. 
BINKLY, David W. Jr., Sgt 
BLOMQUIST, Paul R., 2nd Lt. 
BOGDAN, Joseph E., PFC 
CAISSE, Norman J., PFC 
CARSON, George D., Corp 
CASTRO, Antonio P., PFC 
CHEPULIS, Albert W., Set. 
COLE, Donald E., Corp 
CONRON, Carl E. Jr.. Major 
COOK, William D., PFC 
DAVIS, Walter E. Jr., Corp 
DiLORENZO, Joseph F., PFC 
DWYER, John W., PFC 
DZIOBEK, John, Sgt. 
ELLISON, Ernest W., Sgt 
EXSTROM, Maynard. PiSgt 
FENNELLY, Edward A., Corp 
FOLEY, Roger C., Capt 
FORBES, James M., Corp. 
GRAPES, Merrill, Set 
GREELY, Ralph J., Corp. 
GREEN, George H.. PFC 
HAYNES, Vernon M., PFC 
HULT, Dapriel L. Jr., Pvt 
KESLAR, Josiah B.. PFC 
LAUGHLAN, David Jr., Corp. 
McMANUS, Hugh J., PFC 
MacLEAN, Benjamin A., Pvt. 
MADDEN, Joseph M., PFC 
MALEC, Frank, PFC 
MEEKIN, Donald H. Jr., PFC 
MILLER, Joseph H., Corp 
MONACO, Salvatore, PFC 
MURRAY, Francis H. Jr., 
MYERS, Elmer A., Pvt 
NICKERSON, Roy A., PFC 
O'BRIEN. Daniel F., Pvt 
O'LEARY, John A. Jr., Pvt 
O'NEILL, James H., Corp 
OSTAPOWICZ, John T., Pvt 
O'TOOLE, Francis J.. PFC 
PARSONS, William R., Pvt 
PERKOSKI, Walter A., PFC 
PETRUCCI, Paul, PFC 

REBUT. Stanley, Sgt 
ROBERTSON, Carl L., PFC 
ROSEWICZ, Alexander C. Jr., Sgt 
ROY, John Wilfred, PFC 
SANTANGELO, Angelo R., PFC 
SCAGNOLI, Walter H., Pvt 
SHUTT, Charles J. Jr., Pvt. 
SLATTERY, Norman D., PFC 
SMITH, Walter G., PFC 
STANNE, Felix S., Pvt 
THEBODA, Noel A., PFC 


Ist Lt. 
PFC 


2nd Lt. 


URBANEK, Aloysius G., Ist Lt. 
VONER, Albert J.. PFC 
WHITE, Thomas G., 2nd Lt. 


ZACAME., Bernard A., Pvt. 
ZUNDELL, Ronald K., Pvt. 


MICHIGAN 


ALLEN, Horace, Corp. 
BARRETT, Milton E., PFC 
BATTS, Herman P., Pvt. 
BECHELLI,. Remo A., PFC 
BERRIDGE, Carl E.. Corp 
BERRY, Charles D., Corp 
BIGLEY., Richard E.. PFC 
BLACKWELL, Frank A., Pvt 
BRIDGER, Charles H d Pvt 
BROOKS, Jack G., PF 
BROWN, Robert L., oo. 
BROWN. Stevens D., Sgt. 
CARTER, Fred F. Jr., Corp 
CLOSSEN, Herbert G., PFC 
DALTON. Robert L.. Pvt. 


DALY, Donald J.. PFC 
DALZIEL, Richard W., Pvt. 
DOLL, Robert D., Pvt. 
DOWNS, William T., PFC 
DYCZEWSKI, Edward F., PFC 
EMERICK, Adolph, Pvt. 
CSACK. Adam, Pvt. 
FREGEOLE, Francis G., Corp. 
FURRY, Max W., Pvt 
GOLDEN, James "A., Co 
GOSMAN, Frederick H., ‘Bre 
GRAHAM, Angus J., Pvt 
GRENNELL, Leonard PFC 
GRUCHOW, Russell H., Pvt. 
GUILD, Stanley E., Sgt 
HARBAUGH, Franklin C., PFC 
HARRIS, Norman R.., Pvt. 
HEMME, Irven R., Pvt. 
HEUSEL, Robert W., PFC 
HUFF, Ja e Corp. 

INMAN, a J. Set. 

JONES, Harold 'L.. PFC 
KAERCHER, Mayford J., Pvt. 
KERNSTOCK, Harold J.. PFC 
KISTKA, Richard L., PFC 
KLAVITTER, Clayton M., PFC 
KLOWSKI, Joseph M., Pwt 
KOTRONIS, James E., PFC 
KRAJKIEWVCZ, Leonard J., Pvt 
LEE, Lawrence E., Pvt 
LIVINGSTON, Aibert i Set 
LORD. William F. Jr., 
McGUIRE, James M.. | ag 

. Edward J., Pvt. 
. PFC 


SSINA, Leonardo J., Corp. 
LLER, Delno H., Pvt. 
NTLING, William L., PFC 
ROE, Robert L., PFC 
GAN, Raymond L., Corp. 
RADIAN, Albert, Pvt. 
RO, Donald C., Corp. 
ERS, Leo, PFC 
NEMECEK, Richard K., Corp. 
PALACH, Robert M., PFC 


SSRERZERRRE 
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PELTIER, Raymond A., Set. 
PHILLIPS, Harold Jr.. PFC 
PICKARD, Maurice V., Corp. 
PLACHTA, Daniel J., Pvt 
ROBINSON, Donald W., PFC 
SCHUE, Frank J., PFC 
SEARLES, Warren W.. PFC 
SIMMONS, Donald J., Sgt 
SMITH, David G.. PFC 
SPENCER, Richard K., Sgt 
SPRUIT., John H., Corp 

STITT, George Jr.. PFC 
TENNURY, Iimar A., Corp 
TOUSIGNANT, Paul P.. PFC 
TRUDELL, Ray T., Pvt 
VANNATTER, Lloyd J., Corp 
VARNER, Harry B., Corp 
WEIRICH, Daniel C., PFC 
WESTERGREEN, Harry W., PFC 
WHISLER, George H., Pvt. 
WILKINS, Howard R., Pvt. 
WILKS, Arthur E., PFC 
WISEMER, Eugene R., Pvt 
WITKOWSKI, Edward J., PFC 
WOGGERMON., Lawrence R., Pvt 
WRIGHT, Oliver L., Pvt 
YAKINOVICH. Stephen, 
YOUNG, JOHN M., Pvt 
ZIMMERMAN, Merritt i. Pvt. 
ZOULEK, Floyd M., PF 


MINNESOTA 
AHLGRIM, Alvin R., PFC 
ASKOV, Charles W., PFC 
BERANEK, George F., PiSgt. 
BIEBL, Leo F., PiSgt 
BOIE, Millard C.. PFC 
BRAINARD. Robert L., PFC 
BURNS, John F., Pvt 
BURNS. Robert E., PFC 
CHRISTIANSON, Orrin L., FMic 
CLAESGENS, Gerald A., Corp 
COURTNEY, Henry A jr., Major 
DORNIDEN. Russell E., TSgt. 
EARSOM., Albert C., PFC 
FLECK, Laurence A., PFC 
GROVEN, Leonard C., Pvt. 
HAINES. Lester P.. PFC 
HAUGE., Louis J. Jr.. Corp 
OFFMAN, Keith E., Corp. 
UMENICK, Richard P., P&C 

ME, Robert L., Corp 
ERSON. Morgan, Pvt 
=NNINGS, Melvin J., Pvt. 
NSON. Robert P., Pvt 
LIMANIS. George G.. Corp 
S=LLER, Edgar H. G., PlSgt 
IMES, George C., PFC 
OLARIK, Charles ‘Jr., Ist Lt 
aBELLE, Stanley B., PFC 
ICHTHARDT. Roland W., Pvt. 
ARJANOVICH, Nick,. PFC 
EYER, Gerhardt F.. Corp 
EYER, William J., Pvt 
INAHAN, John P.. PFC 
UMFORD., Paige R.. Pvt. 
STOFF, Roy J., Pvt 
OWENS. Giles W ° Corp 
PAS. Chester S., Pvt 
PEDERSEN, Donald E., PFC 
PICK, George D., Pvt 
ROSKE, Vernon R., PFC 
ROYER, Donald L.. PFC 
SAKO, Walfred W.. Pvt 
SCHNELLE, Gordon, PFC 
SHAW, Marnold L., PFC 
SHOUT, Michael H., PFC 
SLONSKI., Stanley P.. PFC 
SMITH, Malcolm G., Pvt 
SODERBERG. Lioyd B.. 
SORG, Merle L., Corp 
STEVENSON, John G., Pvt 


Corp. 


Matatatadt ee) 
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PFC 


STOSKOPF., Overby J., Corp 
SWANSON, Lloyd R., SSegt 
MISSISSIPPI 


ARRINGTON. John F., Pvt 
BARLOW, Laurence L., Pvt 
BARBER, Edward, PFC 

CAMPBELL. Robert A. Pvt. 


me eS « 


CONN, Willard E., PFC 


DAVIS, Fred L., ACk 
DOTSON, Major M. Jr., Pvt. 
GHOLSTON, James M., Pvt. 
HANEY, Josh O., Pvt 

HART, Thomas D., Pvt. 
HOWE, John T., Pvt. 
KENNEDY, Aubert, Pvt 
LaCOOK, James E., Corp 
LLOYD, Earl L. Jr., PFC 
McLENDON, William Jr.. PFC 
MOORE, William E., IstSgt. 
NEILL, Wiley B o's PFC 
PARKER, Jesse C. Pvt 
RICHARDS, Clifton E., PFC 
ROBBINS, Arthur G Jr. ate 
ROGERS. Aubrey J.., 
RUTHERFORD, fivemen’ >. PFC 
SCOTT, William H., Pvt. 
SPRINGER, Wade j . Pvt. 
WALLACE, Ray A., PFC 


MISSOURI 


ARNOLD, Clifford P.,. PFC 
BACKER, Charles D., Pvt. 
BAKER, Buell L., PFC 
BEASLEY, Wilburn L., Pvt. 
BENNISH, Donald J., PiSgt. 
BONNEY. Clifford A., Corp 
BONVILLE, Harold A.., Set. 
BRADISH, Harry J., PFC 
BROWN, Glen V., PFC 

BYUS, Frankie £.. PFC 
CALLAHAN, James T., Pvt. 
COATS, Bill C. R. Sr., Pvt. 
COLE, Richard L., Pvt. 
DAWSON, Charles H., PFC 
DEARIXON, Charles L., Pvt. 
DETTMANN, Russell C., Corp. 
DeWALT, Norton H., Sgt 
FEELER, Woodrow A., Corp 
FRANGIONE., Richard B., Pvt. 
GILMORE, Billie L., Pvt. 
GOFF, Homer A., PFC 
GREBE, Lawrence W.., Pvt. 
GREEN, Edward J., Pvt. 
HAFFCKE, Marvin E., PFC 
HAMILTON, Frank E., Corp. 
HAMILTON, Raymond G., PFC 
HAUTER, John E., PFC 
HERRMAN, Earl R., TSgt 
HILLER, Joseph L., Pvt 
HOLBROOK, Harold V., Pvt. 
JONES, Clifford N., Corp 
KNUDSEN, Robert D., Corp. 
LAMM, Norbert L. Jr., PFC 
LANE, Thomas W., PFC 
LILLY, Arthur J.. PFC 
LOWE, Noel C., Pvt 

LUTZ, Lawrence H. Jr., Pvt. 
McBEATH., Robert L., PFC 
McINTOSH, Charles M., PFC 
MOLLUS, William A., PFC 
MUNDSCHENK, Ralph E. Jr., Pvt. 
OBERSCHELP, Clifford C., PFC 
OWENS, Frank F., PiSgt. 
PEREZ, Leonard Jr., 2nd Lt. 
PHILLIPS, Richard C., Corp. 
RODEWALD. Charles S.. PFC 
SCHNORF, John F., Pvt 
SICKMAN, John H., Pvt 
SPOTSWOOD, Lloyd G., Pvt. 
TENBARGE., Alvin J., Corp 
THORNTON, Stanley L., Corp. 
VanSICKLE, Alvin F. Jr.. PFC 
WANTLAND, Norman E., Pvt. 
WEST, Warren J., Pvt 
WHENRY, Earl L., PFC 
WIND, John D., Sat. 


MONTANA 


CAREY, Aloysius W., Corp. 
EDER. Carl F. Jr., Corp 
HOOKER, Roscoe G., Corp. 
KIRKWOOD, Jack M., Pvt 
KOLLMAN, Justin J., PFC 
KREINER, James E., PiSgt. 
MORE, Donald F., Pvt 
SEYMOUR, Wilbert J.. Pvt. 
SHEEHAN, Car! L., PFC 
SMITH, William M., Set. 
TRUMBO, Donald Jr., PFC 
WHEAT. Ernest L., Pvt. 


NEBRASKA 


ANDERSON, Neil D., PFC 
BABBIT. Rodney L., Pvt. 
BAKER, Robert C., PFC 
BRINKMAN, Eugene H., 
CARNE, George A., Ist Lt 
CRANFORD, Gene E., PFC 
DAVIS, Harold W., PiSgt. 
HANSEN, Dale M., Pvt 
HARWICK. Darel E., PFC 
HAZEN, Robert T., PFC 
HILMER, Warren E., Sat. 
JORGENSEN. Mervin D., 
LAKE, Charles L., PFC 
LAUDENKLOS. Kenneth K., PFC 
LEWIS, Earl J.. PFC 
LILJEGREN, Kenneth A., PFC 
LOFGREN. Elwin V., Pvt. 
MARTIN, Joseph J.. PFC 
MYERS. Dean E., PFC 


PFC 


PFC 


ws 


RDS, Harold E., Pvt 
FLER, Norvin H., Pvt. 
Ralph C., Corp 
HOMAS, Ernie O., “> 
AKELEY, Bruce E., P 
ZURCHER, John H. >... 


NEVADA 


HEUER, Raymond C., PFC 
HOUGLAND, Elbert L., Corp. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BELANGER. Raymond E., 
BRIERE, Lucien F., PFC 
GERARD, Roger Raoul, Pvt 
GOLDEN. Francis E., Sgt 
KACZKA, Andrew J., Corp 
LYMAN, Arthur R., Corp 
tutomene tt Lawrence A.. PFC 
I 
M 


O52 1: 
Z2u> : 


‘PFC 


Corp 


wy art John A., Sgt 
ORIARTY, John F.., Corp. 


RARE MEME 


NUTE, William E., Sgt. 
POULIOT, Joseph A. L., Sgt 
SCOTT, Nelson R., PFC 
SIKITKA, Stephen, PFC 
SMITH, William F., Set 
WOODWARD, i E., PFC 
ZUK, John Jr., PFC 


NEW JERSEY 


ABRAHAMS, Norman E., Corp 
ALLEN, Michael J., Corp 
ARMSTRONG, Arthur, a. 
BASILE, Dominic P., Sg 
BENKEN. Frederic W.. Src 
BORRELLI, Samuel, Corp 
BRANDT, Paul Jr., Pvt 
BREWER, Walter L.. PFC 
BROWN, Philip J.. PFC 
BRUNO, Vincent G.. PFC 
BYRA, Edward T., PFC 
CARAVITO, Alfred, SSgt 
CARLINE, Oreste C.. PFC 
CARNEVALE, Dominick, PFC 
CHIRICO, Robert N. Jr., Pvt. 
CONRAD. John R. Jr., PFC 
COSTELLO, John J., PFC 
COUCHON, Edward J. Jr., 
COX, Walter L., Sgt. 
DECKER, David A., PFC 
DeDIO, Carmen J., PFC 
DEMLER, Douglas W. Jr., 
DODDS, William, Pvt 
DUNN, Charles A., Pvt 
ECCLESTON, William Cc. Jr.» 
FEIMSTER, Frank D., PF 
HACKETT, Francis J., SSet. 
HARGADON, Raymond, Pvt. 
JACOVELLI, Domenic, PFC 
KASICA, Henry J., PFC 

. PFC 


Corp. 


2nd Lt. 


PFC 


PETTERSON, Leonard M., 
PISCOITTA, Alfred, Pvt. 
RAIA, Charlies S.. PFC 
REIFF, James R., PFC 
RODZINKA, Augustine J., Corp. 
RUESS, Edward, Ist Lt 
SANDY, Walter A., Corp 
SCHLEICHER, C. .. Je 
SPANO, Stephen J., 
SYMES. James H. Jr : PPFC 
SCHEID, John E., PFC 
SLOVER, Roy E. Jr., Corp 
SPICER, Frederick J. Jr., Corp 


PFC 


STEINHARDT, Robert W., Pvt 
SZOPA, Stanisiaw A., Pvt 
URALAVITZ, Ralph, Corp. 
VAGOUN. Edward, Ist Lt 
VanCAMP, Leonard J.. PFC 
WALTER, Richard E. Jr., 
WILSON, Thomas J. Sr., 
WYKES, Edward, Pvt 
ZILCH, Kenneth W., PFC 


NEW MEXICO 


CHANT, Walter J., Pvt. 
CHAVEZ, Fred, PFC 
MILNE, John H. Jr., 2nd Lt 
WISEMAN, Reggie N., PFC 


NEW YORK 


ABLETT, Charles E., Pvt. 
ABRAMS, Simon, Corp. 
ACIERNO, Carlo J., PFC 
BEARDSLEE, Paul C. Jr., Capt. 
BRADFORD, Clayton M., PFC 
BRENNAN, James J., PFC 
BROWN, Franklin H., PFC 
BUCHANAN, Wilham F., PFC 
BUCHDRUCKER. Philip e. baa 
BUCKLEY, Arthur J. Jr., P 
BUDZINSKI, Walter, hag 
BURLEIGH, Philip T., PiSgt. 
BUTLER, Michael M., PFC 
CAFFERY, Raymond E., PFC 
CAMPBELL, Donald R.. PFC 
CANNON, Harold J., PFC 
CAPUANA, Salvatore J., 
CARLIER, Joseph R., PFC 
CARLSON, Wilham H., 
CATANIA, Carmen J., 
CERASI, Joseph J., Pvt 
CHAPMAN, Harold W., PFC 


CHIARELLO, Accursio, — 
CONROY, Thomas }: 
CORRAO, Charles A PFC 


CRANDALL, Elvin J. PFC 
CONNOR, Theodore, PFC 
DARMS, Charlies M.. PFC 
DAYTON, Joseph J.. Pvt 
DeYOE, Robert L., Sgt 
DIXON. Harry L., Corp 
DOGGETT, Thomas S. Jr., 
DOYLE, James A., Corp. 
DOYLE, Philip D., Sgt 
EARL, Donald D., PFC 
EDELSTEIN, Jacob, Sgt 
EGGLESTON, Frederick J., Corp. 
EMANUEL, Constantine, PFC 
FINCKE, Reginald Jr., Ist Lt 
FISCHER, Leonard, Corp 
FLEMEN. William P., PFC 
FREER, Kenneth J. Sr., Pvt. 
FRYE, Robert E. Sr., PFC 
GARTLEY. Charles S., Pvt. 
GIBSON, Edward C., PFC 
GLEASON, Vincent R., PFC 
GOLDBERG, Daniel, Pvt 
GOULD, Edward C., PFC 
HARTMEYER,. Herman A., Corp. 
HAYES, William J., PFC 
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CASUALTIES (cont.) 


HENNESSY. Lawrence K., Capt 
HILL, Edwin W., SSgt 
HITCHCOCK, Clinton H Set 
HOFFMAN, Martin H., PFC 
HOLFOLTER, Roderic H., Corp 
HOLSTEN, Harold’F. Sr.. PFC 
HOODAK, Joseph J.. PFC 
HORTON, Edwin I Pvt 
INNES. Henry B., PFC 

AYNES, John R., Pvt 


OHNS. W ~w W.. PFC 
KAYOTA, Walter T. Sr., Pvt 
KELLOGG, Jackson G. Jr., Pvt 


KRON. Glen W Pvt 


KURTH, Henry A. J PFC 
LANCER, Gerald, PFC 
LANDY. Francis B. J PFC 


ASPINA, Francis J., C 
LAUDISE. Lawrence M., Sgt 
LAUDISIO, Mar L.. Sat 
LAUGHREY., J A.. Set 
LEARY. Joseph F., Pvt 
LEPORE, Anthony, PFC 
LISZEWSKI, Raymond C., PFC 
LOFSTROM, Norman K., Sgt 
LOONEY, Claude E.. WO 


McCOY, Joseph V Corp 


McGEE, Robert J. J: Pvt 
McGUIRE J j.. PFC 
McGUIRK, Terence J PFC 
McNALLY, T nas J.. P 
MAGNAN., Albe J PFC 
MARCUS. fF p L., Cory 
MASON, Kenneth R Pyt 
MASSARE., Jolin S., PFC 
MAURER, Herbert J., C 
MELNICZEK, Nic as, PFC 
MEYER, Quenti: l 
MICHAELS. Leo J. J tl 
MILLER, George M. S Cc 
MITCHELI Jose GySet 
MOLLOY. James J., P 


MOORE, Frank J., PFC 
MOOSE, Garry I PFC 
MORIARTY, William T 
MOSCA, Generos PFC 
MOSHER, George H.. PFC 
MULHERN, Robert R., Cort 
MUNIER,. George C.. Set 
MURRAY. Joseph E., PFC 
MYERS. Ellsworth S. Jr.. PFC 
NAUDAIN. Clement S., PF 
NEMETH, J is, Pvt 
NESNIK, Peter P., Cor; 
NEWMAN, Jesse A Pvt 


PLAINE, Irving M TSgt 
POLEN. Joseph P., Sgt 
POLESSO, James A., PFC 
POPEO., Gerald A., Pvt 
PORPORA., Joseph, PFC 
READ, P p G., Cors 
REDING. Bernard O.. Pvt 
REINHARDT. Richard F PFC 
RICE, Stanley R.. ACk 
ROSEN, Leo, Pvt 

ROSSI, John P.. PFC 
RUSSELL, Edgar E.. Pvt 
SABINE. Robert S.. PFC 
SACCA, Giacomo, PFC 
SAMUELSEN, Joseph R.. PFC 
SANITA, Henry A.. FidCk 
SANTINI. Philip J., Pvt 
SAWYER, Russell, PFC 


SAXE. Edwin B., PFC 
SCARCHILLI, Joseph, Cory 
SCHIMEK, Herbert, PFC 
SHELEY, Philp T PFC 
SIMONS. Clarence Jr PFC 
R A. Louis C Pvt 





WOT RFE George 1 
WOOD. Elwin M. Jr Pvt 
WOODBURY. Lowell A... PFC 
WOODWORTH, H. D. Jr., 2nd Lt 
‘ERAN, Lyle J. St.. ACk 


NORTH CAROLINA 


AKERS. Charles J 


J 
a 


BUMGARNER. Gerald C.. PFC 
BUNCH, Joseph M Pvt 


CADY. Andrew J TSet 
CRAIG. Marshall H.,. PFC 
CROUSE. Dav R.. Pvt 


DeBERRY. Robert M., PiSet 
GLOSSON, Dwight M., Pvt 


GUICHARD, Alfred W.. Corp 
HARRIS, Baxter M.. Corp 
HODGIN. Billy E., Corp 
HODGIN. Wilham H. Jr., Corp 
HOLT. Henry E.. PFC 
HOUCK, Bowie M PFC 
JONES, Charies H Pvt 
JONES, James M., PFC 
KLUTTZ, Martin L., Pvt 
LANEY, William H., PFC 
LEONHARDT. Raymond L., PFC 


MATHENEY., Clyde M., PFC 
MAYBERRY., Charles P., Pvt 
MURRAY. Herbert H., Corp 
NEASE. Howard E.. Corp 
OUTEN., Ernest L., Pvt 
PERRY, John W. Corp 


POWELL, Romeo L. Jr 
RIGSBEE., I D.. Corp 
SCHAEFFER, Richard J., PFC 
SEGROVES. Edwin §., Pvt 
SLOAN, Wiliam P., Pl 
TH, Benjamin W 


Sgt 
Pvt 


SMIT 

STARR, Harry R PFC 
TERRY. Floyd D., Corp 
WHELESS. Raeford F.. Pvt 
WHITE. Logan M. Jr., ist Lt. 
WILHIDE. Wilfred W., 2nd Lt 


WINECOFF, Clyde J., Pvt 
WOOD. Albert M., Corp 
WORLEY, Ray C.. PFC 


NORTH DAKOTA 
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LABBIE. Albert Pvt 
LAUER. Josep 

LENGYEL PFC 
LeVINE, Ric Sgt 


LLEWELLYN. Arden C., Pvt 
ART. Kenneth C., Pvt 
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John E. III, Corp 
=L. Harlan E., Pvt 
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ivin L., Pvt 

ORRE. Robert V.. Corp 
Harold W., Pvt 
Norman L., PFC 
PENNY. John W., PFC 
Garner W.. PFC 
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neent J. Jr.. PFC 
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SON, Thomas L., PFC 
ICH. Daniel, PFC 
Richard I., Corp 
R. George H.. Corp 
OND. Albert W.. PFC 
RTSON, Donald R., Sgt 
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PROUD 


OF YOUR PIPE? 


—you will be if it’s a 



















The smart looking KIRSTEN is 
instantly recognized as a really 
fine pipe and smokers take genu- 
ine pride in its possession. It 
is scientifically designed to 
condense and trap irritating 
tars, oils and moisture in 
the big “radiator.” It is 
easy to clean... all smoke 
is cooled before enter- 
ing the mouth .. . no 
distasteful juices... no 
tongue bite 


All 
Kirstens 
now go only 
(0 OVerseas 
PX and ship 
service stores. 
[f vou don’t find 
a Kirsten at first 


KIRSTEN PIPE 1 
keep asking! 


COMPANY 
Seottle 1, Wash 


“RADIATOR” PIPE 








pe MARINE cores ———, 


ATTRACTIVE GIFTS 


ed You'll Be Proud 
to give 

= 
om ~\. to your loved ones and 
friends, and they'll be glad 
to wear this fine authentx 
Marine Corps emblemat 
jewelry for you. Here 
the popular matched gut 


yy set, shown halt actual 
y size, featuring 


LAVALIERE, BRACELET and EARRINGS 






EARRINGS 





MAN'S RING 








Gah... $16.50 
™ ng Silver $ 7.50 
LADY'S RING 
Ds sele fac 
i \ i sw t t rt - ys 
In solid 10K gold $11 - 
ae te 
pe $ 758 LADY'S RING 
MARINE INSIGNIA PIN 
Thus ve gold Marin r 
signia Pin TeSsses suit 
‘} da da rctive 
In solid gold $5.50 
In gold nlled $2.75 
I show? | 0¢ 
Tax. See this attr 
ewelry at ir Post Ex »MARINE 
Satrstactiot arar INSIGNIA PIN 


MORGAN'S INC 


Manvtacturing Jewelers 
32 W. Randolph Street 





Chicago 1, Ii. 
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AIRMAIL PAPERS 
veld 


LIGHTEN THE 
AIR MAIL LOAD 





EATON PAPER CORPORATION® PITTSFIELD, MASS. 








J. H. CHERRY 


TAILORS 


S. E. Cor. 7th and Spruce Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 














GET YOUR GUN 
IN SHAPE NOW 
YWse HOPPE’S No. 9 


The shooting season is almost here. So 
make an early clean-up. Use Hoppe s 
No. 9 for removing any possible pri 
mer, powder, lead and metal fouling 





| Ro, ss 40 and to protect from rust. Gun dealers 

sell Hoppe’s No. 9, or send 10c for 
oy trial size bottle. Helpful “Gun Clean 
* ing Guide’ FREE upon request 


ak Tae FRANK A. HOPPE, INC 
2305 N. 8th St., Philadelphia 33, Pa 








Why take a chance? 


PASTEURIZED 
MILK 
is safe milk 


Delivery in Quantico, Virginia, by 


FARMERS CREAMERY CO., inc. 


FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 














If you suffer discomtoct 
from morning nausea 
or when traveling by 

sea or on land — try 


Mothersills 


Jsed tor over a third of a century as a 
rable aid in preventing and relieving 
all forms of nausea. A trial will prove its 
effectiveness and reliability. Atdruggists 

MOTHERSILL'S, 430 Lalayette St New York, 3. ¥ 











CASUALTIES (cont.) 


WHITMAN, James R., PFC 
WILLIAMS, J. W. D. Jr., Corp. 
WILSON, George D., Pvt. 
WITTES, Morton, PFC 
WOODRUM, Orville W., Pvt. 
YEATER, Henry O., PFC 


OKLAHOMA 


BARNETT. Don, Pvt 
BAXTER. James, PFC 
BRADBURY, Earl A., PFC 
BURROWS, Willie E.. PFC 
COLPITTS, Maurice J., Pvt 
CREMIN, Patrick W., Corp 
DUNHAM, Kenneth A., Pvt 
HULL, G. C.., 

HULSEY, Clinton L., Pvt 
HUNTER, Billy, PFC 
KIRKPATRICK, B. P. Jr., Pvt. 
KLINE, Billy, ist Lr 
LACKEY, Eldon L., PFC 
MILLIKEN, Noah, PFC 
OTT. Johnnie, Pvt 
SCHWAB, Albert E.. PFC 
SMITH, Charles W., Pvt 
SNAKEMAN, Raymond, Pvt 
STANFORD, Archie W., PFC 
TAYLOR, Clifford J.. Corp 
TYLER, Wayne B., Corp 
WHITAKER, Everett, PFC 
WILLY, Donaid M., PFC 
WINTERS. Doyle R. T., Pvt 
WYATT, Harold G., Pvt 


OREGON 
DERSEN, Alva E., Sgt 
P ° 


2 


EY. William M., Pvt 
McCARTHY, Lloyd K., Pvt 
MARSHALL, Jerry F.. PFC 
MAY, Clyde E., Pvt 

NIST. Frank J Jr., PFC 
PEAVY. Leon L., Corp 
PORTER, Dale W., PFC 
POWELL, Homer C., PFC 
WAGNER, Raymond R.., wee 
WINSLOW, Norris Js 
ZESIGER, Ivan L., BFC 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ABER, Melvin O., Pvt 

ZN. Thomas J.. SSgt 
AUGUSTINE, Gene S., Pvt 
BARBA, Alfonso A., Sgt 
BARTHEL, William, PFC 
BARTHOLOMEW., D. A.. PFC 
BARTOK, Alexander M.. Pvt 
BEARD. Alfred, PFC 
BECKER, Charles M. r., Sgt 
BEEBE, Edward W PFC 
BENEDETTO, John A., PFC 
BENNETT, Jackson W., Corp 
BRACKEN, James F. Jr.. PFC 
BRADLEY, Joseph D. Jr., Corp 
BRENNER, Harry M., Corp 
BRITIGAN, William L., PFC 
BROSKIN, Frank J.. PFC 
BROWN, John C.. Corp 
BURCHELL +. E.. PFC 
BURGET, John T.. PFC 
CAMPELLONE., Nicholas A., Pvt 
CARLES, George S., Pvt 
CASAGRANDE., Alfred, PFC 
CEASE, James E., — 
COLLOPY. John J., 
COMILETTI, pg . ‘PF Cc 
CONNELLY, John Jj. Jr.. Pvt 
CONTI, Guido i, Fe 
COSTA, Gilbert N., PFC 
CRILLEY, Francis, PFC 
CULLEN, Joseph T., Pvt 
DANEIKO, Walter N., Pvt 
DAVIS, George W.. PFC 
DAVIS, Richard E., Corp 
DEMBECK, Francis P., Corp 
DININGER, Harry R.. PiSgt 
DiSTEFANO, Michael, Sgt 
EBEL, Aloysius F. Jr.. PFC 
ECK. Lee C., Pvt 


ECKENRODE <m° ve Corp 
ECKER wie am T.. MTSgt 
ELY, Ralp A, PFC 
FINAMOR — W.. PFC 
FOESEL, john M. Jr.. PFC 
FODI, Matthew G. Jr., Pvt 
FOX, Har rry A.. PFC 
FRAILEY, Robert A., Cory 
FREY. jay R., PFC 

FUSSELL, Milton H. III, 2nd Lt 
GEORGE, ‘Anthony T.. Pvt 
GING RICH. Calvin c.. Pvt 
GLASS, Edward R PFC 
GOODBOY, Kenneth P., PFC 
GRA 


HAGGERTY, Joseph J.. PiSgt 
HAINZEY., James A., PFC 
HAUGHEY, Raym« nd, Corp 
S=NCK, Clarence W., Set 
=NDRICKS Me agg R Jr.. PFC 
ENRY. Edward . > 

=RB. Michael Jr.. 

GGINS, James we a rt 

HOQD, Warren W. Sr., Pvt 
HOWARD, Samuel C., PiSet 
IMBODEN, Robert E., PFC 
JOHNS, Leonard R., Pvt 
JOHNSON, Adrian M.. PFC 
ELLY, James C.. PFC 
ERSTETTER, Elmer C., Pvt 
ETTERER, Frank C.., — orp 
ISOW, James E., PF 


Tolele 


LOBUCHIR, Floyd T., PFC 
NEZEVICH, Rudolph E.. PFC 
OVALESKI, John S.. PFC 
RANICK. Joseph C., PFC 
KROPF, William F., PFC 
KRUPKOWSKIL, Ralph J.. 7. 
LAMBERSON, Edward J 
LAMBERT, Bernard, PFC 
LAMBERT, Franklin J., Pvt 
LENAHAN, Thomas A., PFC 
LOGOYDA, George, Pvt 

LOT KA, Leonard J., FidCk 
LOWERY, Ellis E., Corp 
LUDWIG, Robert W., PFC 
McCANN, Robert F.. PiSgt 


K 
K 
K 
K 
K 
K 
K 
K 


c 


McCLEERY, Paul B., Pvt. 
McCONNELL, William J., Pvt. 
McGONIGLE, William T. Jr., PFC 
McMANUS, Philip L.. PFC 


MANGO, Joseph L., PFC 
MARINE LLI, Dominic J.. PFC 
ARTONE, ‘SS oe Pvt 
ZUR. Carl J., 

\ZZOLA, inte F t.. PFC 
LS. Chester L., Corp 
LER, Lee B., Pvt 

LER, Stanley J.. PFC 
LER, William G., PFC 
HAMER, Harry A., Pvt 
IARTY, Calvin O., Pvt 
LOOLY, Glen D., Pvt 
=R, Henry S., Corp 
HARD, Kenneth W., MTSgt 
=RS., Earl E Corp 

=RS. Robert E., Pvt 
LON. Robert L., 2nd Lt 
ERTS, Stanley B.,. PFC 
DO. Nicholas A., Pvt 
O'NEILL, Melvin L., Corp 
PAGLIOCCA. a = Pvt 
PALLO, Joseph J., 
PERKOWGUP., Allied f PFC 
PETERMAN, Robert 8 Pvt. 
PICCOLINI, Frank, PFC 
POSSESSKY. Francis A., Pvt 
PYLE, Robert, Pvt 

QUINN, James M., Ist Lt 
RAKUSHIN, Joseph, PFC 
REED, Wayne A.. PFC 
RENZO., Joseph W., Pvt 
RISKEY., Robert E., Pvt 
RUDY, Emmert, PFC 
RYDBOM., Paul R., Pvt 
SABASINO, Benjamin, Pvt 
SEKULA, Edward C. Sr., Pvt 
SHARPLES, Leonard A., PFC 
SHAUGHNESSY, Edwin P., PFC 
SH FC 
SH 

S 
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=PPARD, Martin J 
SHUMANN, Frank E. Jr.. PFC 
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OEMAKER, John O., PFC 
VEL, George H. Jr., Corp 
SMIGELSKI, Modest B., PFC 
SMITH, Henry E. Sr., Pvt 
SPINETTI, Oswald A., TSgt 
STARICEK, Michael F., PFC 
STARK, Charles D., Corp 
STENGER, Omer B., Pvt 
STERLING, Edward B., Pvt 
STICHTER, Harry E., Corp 
STOCKONAS, Joba - Jt PFC 
STONE, Eugene J., 

STRAWN., ond ke FC. FMic 
STURM, William H., Pvt. 
TARR, Harry H., PFC 
VAVREK, John Jr.. PFC 
WADMAN, Gerald L., 2nd Lt. 
WALL, Cecil L. Jr., Pvt 
WESNER, James G., Pvt 
WILLIAMS, Robert D., Pvt 
WILSON, James E., Set 
WINKLER, Edward C., PFC 
YOST, Sheridan C., PFC 
ZANK, Henry M., Pvt 


RHODE ISLAND 


DiGIORGIO. Anthony M., Pvt. 
ELWOOD, Joseph A.. PFC 
GOULET, Joseph A., PFC 
HARVEY, Robert C., PFC 
HATCH, Kenneth M., Sgt 
JOHNSON, Carl O., PFC 
KELLEY, Robert J., PFC 
LAPLANTE. Maurice J.. PFC 
MOTTA, William J., FidCk 
SIMMONS, Arthur C., Pvt 
SOZEK, Henry M., Corp 
SYLVIA, Anthony J., PFC 
THOMPSON, Edward W. Sr., Pvt 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


ALBRIGHT, Arthur L., PFC 
BERRY, James E., Pvt 
BREWER, Harold S., PFC 

BROOKS. Clyde H., PFC 

CREASON. Alvin C. Jr.. PFC 
FISHER, William P., 2nd Lt 

GALLMAN, Vassall L., Pvt 
ARNER, William M., Corp 

ICKMAN, Peronneau R Corp 

ELLY, Melvin L., PFC 

EDLIN, Clarence E Corp 

UL LIGAN, Herman W :. PFC 

LAYER, James D., PFC 

ICHEY, Sam G PlSgt 

OOF, Walter A., PFC 

UCKER, Henry V “xe 
HIRLEY Harvey L Corp 
KINNER, Edward C., PiSgt 

PE er) Marvin W.. PFC 

TA 
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MPS. James I., Pvt 
REATT. Bruce, Pvt. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


CARR, George H., PFC 
DeBAUCHE Ralph D., Pvt 
HALSE. Rosswell R., Corp 
KRAMER, Thomas | a PFC 
NESSAN, Clayton E., Pvt 
STRICKLER, Leonard C., Corp 
VOGEL, Norman R. D., Pvt 


TENNESSEE 


BARLOW, James E., 2nd Lt 
BLACK, Duard B., Pvt 

BOND, James R., Corp 
BOWDEN, Warren E. Jr., PFC 
BROWN, Graford L., Pvt 
BROWN, John H., Pvt 
CHATMON,., Harry A., PFC 


p 
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CHERRY, Robert W., Pvt 
CLIFFORD, Onnie V Jr., PFC 
COCKRUM, James A ze FC 
FLEENOR, Joseph I., 
FORNOF., Billy B., Pre 
FOX, Billy H., Pvt 

GUIN, James M., Sgt 
HAWK, Horace E. Jr., Corp 
HILL. Abraham L., PiSgt 
HOOVER, Owen E., PFC 
JONES Winfred C., Sgt 
KINSER, Elbert L : Set 
KOFFMAN, James M., Pvt 
LEONARD. Woodrow, PFC 
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your present 
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Looking to the 
Future... 


ANY servicemen plan- 
ning for their future 
invest- 
or contemplate 
To this 


end, our investment firm of- 


assistance 


through our Servicemen’s De- 
partment. It will be glad to: 


l. Provide specific aid to 


enlisted men and officers by 
furnishing information on se- 
curities when required. (An- 
swers to requests will be sent 
airmail and there is no charge 
or obligation.) 
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These services are yours to 


command. Just request a copy 
of “Service For Servicemen.” 


If you wish, enclose a list of 


holdings for 


prompt analysis or ask for 
specific information on issues 
in which you are interested. 
Remember, there is no charge 
or obligation of any kind. 
Just address 


SERVICEMEN'S DEPARTMENT 


MERRILL LYNCH, 


PERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 


lna estment Se Curtlt 


Brokers in Securitres and Commodities 


70 PINE STREFT 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Offices in 87 Cities 
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Here are a few more examples of the expert work- 


manship and precision die work which distinguish all 
AMICO INSIGNIA and Insignia Jewelry. For Insignia of 
sculptured beauty and fidelity to detail, look for the 
“AMICO” trademark 
ity merchandise 


it is your guarantee for qual- 


Patronize your PN or Ship's Service — it is your protec- 
tion against inferior or unreasonably priced merchandise. 


AMICO 
INSIOMIA 


AMERICAN INSIGNIA CO., 160 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF MILITARY INSIGNIA FOR ALL BRANCHES OF THE SERVICE 
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CASUALTIES (cont.) 


McCURRY., Richard P., PFC 
McMILLAN, Hershel P., Pvt 
MADDEN, Jackson W. L.. PFC 
MADDOX, James L. Jr., Pvt 
MUSICK, Jerrel L., Pvt 
MYNATT. Andrew D., PFC 
NORRIS, James L., Corp 
O'NEAL, Merlin E., 2: 
OWEN, Eugene. Corp 
PHELPS, Earnest R., PFC 
POE, John J., Corp 


RAY, Raymond F., PFC 

SAIN, Robert S.. PFC 
SINCLAIR, Richard B. Sr., Pvt 
STEWARD, Joseph H., PFC 
TRIPLETT. Charles A., PFC 
UNDERWOOD. John E., PFC 
VICK, Joseph, Pvt 

WALL, Clarence E., PFC 
WALTON, Paul T. Sr., PFC 


WARD. John J., Pvt 
WIER, Gene C., PFC 
TEXAS 
LEY, Francis L., Corp 
tR, William R., PFC 


»ES, George V., Pvt. 
urtis J.. PFC 
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E. Leo J., Pvt 

BOCK, William G. Jr.. PFC 
BOSTICK, Lonnie C., Pvt. 
BOULTER, Raymond D., PFC 
BRADLEY, Raymond G., Pvt. 
BRASHEAR, Billy L., Pvt. 
BRIDGES, Edwin E., Pvt. 
BROCK, Sam L.. Pvt 
BROCK, L. C., PFC 
BRONSTAD, Clayton B., PFC 
CAFFEY, Larry D., Pvt 
CANNAN, Ben D. Jr., SSgt. 
CAPPS, Douglas W., PFC 
CARROLL, Eddie J.. PFC 
CASSARA, George F., Sgt 
CATES. Billy B., Corp 
CHANCEY, George W. Jr.. 
COLLETT, Luther G., PFC 
COOMER, Franklin E., Corp 
COPPEDGE, Emitt L., Pvt. 
CORBIN, Gerald E., Pvt 
CROUCH, Clyde E., Sgt. 
CRUMP. Bobby A., Corp 
CUMMINGS, Frank R., Pvt. 


Corp. 


CUNNINGHAM, Herman A., Sgt. 


DANIELL, Jackie B.. PFC 
DWIGHT, William W., Pvt. 
GAY, Marion S., PFC 
GIDLEY, Charles R., Corp 
GILMORE, Raymond A.., Pvt. 
GODWIN, Claude L. Jr.. PFC 
GOLLNICK, Raymond H., Corp. 
GONZALEZ, Gadier H., Pvt. 
GRAVES, Richard S., PFC 
GREEN, Daniel M.. PFC 
GREEN, Thomas W., PFC 
HARGRODER, James W., PFC 
HASH, Chester D., IstSgt 
HENDERSON, John M., PFC 
HERRERA, Erasmo, PFC 
HIGGINS, John J. Jr.. PFC 
HILL, Raymond H., Corp 
HINDE, Hubbard K., Ist Lt. 
LMAN., Bobby R., Pvt 
E IGAN, Claude H., PFC 
2S. Claude, Pvt 
Y. John P., ACk 

Loyd, PFC 
GORE, William G., PFC 
George H., Corp 
. Harvey A. Jr.. PFC 
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"WIS, Herschel B.. PFC 
LONG, 0. C .. Pvt. 
McCASKILL, Olen E., PFC 
McGREW, Warren N. Jr.. 


MACK, Thomas E. Jr., PFC 
MARSH, Orlan V., Corp. 
ASON, Donald L., Corp 
ASSEY, Charles A., Corp. 
EDELLIN, Pedro C. Jr., Pvt 
MONTGOMERY, K. C., SSgt 
NATION, Guy E., PFC 
NEUMAN, Floyd B., PFC 
NEWTON, James M., PFC 
PAREDES, Francisco E., Pvt 
PAVLIK, Leroy J., Pvt 
PEMBERTON, James C., PFC 
PEPPARD, Marlin W., Corp 
PEREZ, Clemente G., Pvt. 
PERKINS, Ray G., PFC 
PHINNEY, Johnnie L., Pvt 
PIERCE, Cornelius O., Corp 
PINEDA, Elias, Pvt. 
POLLOCK, J. B., PFC 
PORTER, William L., Pvt 
PRESSLY, Burnis P., Corp 
PUREFOY, Royce L., PFC 
PUSTER, Robert L.. SSgt. 
REDDICK, Wilbur R., Pvt. 
RIOS, Raymond R.,. PFC 
ROBBINS, John W., Sgt. 
ROTH, Benny J., PFC 
ROWE, James D., PiSgt 
RUCKER, Robert V.. Corp 


S . . 

NEIDER, B. O. H., TSgt 
LLEY, Patrick J.. SSgt. 
LY, Johnnie L., PFC 
CIK, David R., Pvt 


>Ccr> 


Cc 
Cc 
. 
E 
EF 
LVA, Manuel, PFC 

MS, Byron K., Corp 

SIMS. Ishmael E., PFC 
SMITH, Hollis E.. Pvt 
SMITH, Wilburn R., Pvt 
SPROSS, Ben H. Jr., Sgt. 
STARKS, Glen E., Pvt 
STONE, Billie E., Corp 
STRICKLAND, Alvie B., Pvt 
STUBBS, Paul W., Pvt 
TAFOLLA, James J., Pvt. 
THOMPSON, F. M. Jr., 2nd Lt. 
THOMPSON, William T.. Corp. 
TOMLINSON, Harry E., Corp 
VANDERGRIFF. M. M., Corp. 
VanHORN, William J. Sr.. PFC 
WALDREP, Calvin E., PFC 


QyNannn 
re 


WATSON, Allan E., PFC 

WEAVER, Allen L.. Corp. 

WESTMORELAND, C. A., Pvt. 

WHITE, James, PFC 

WILLIAMS, George J.. Pvt. i 
WILLIAMS, Windell H., Corp. 

WILSON, James A., PFC 

WOODS, Wilmar L.. PFC 

WRIGHT. James J. Jr.. Corp 

YOAKUM, Mark C., PFC 


UTAH 


ANDRUS, Calvin S., PFC 

CAN DELARIA, Gabriel O.. Pvt 
GILBERT, Franklin J., Corp 
HEATH, Darrell R.. PFC 
JENSEN, Donald C., PFC 
JOHNSON, Jonathan F. Jr., PFC 
LEWIS, William L., PFC 
McLACHLAN, Marvin W., Pvt 


AMS, James J., PFC j 

iT, Raymond G., PFC 
VERMONT 

DUPREY, Ishmiel J. Jr., PFC 

EATON, Warren C., PFC 

GAIKO, Joseph. Corp 


x 
) 


T . 

NOGUE, Robert J., PFC 
TCHELL, Carlton E., PFC 
IS, Carroll E. Jr.. PFC 

R, William M., 2nd Lt 


VIRGINIA 


AMBUEHRL, Cary! N., PFC 
BELL, Josiah S.. PFC 

BELLOMY, Eugene F., Pvt 

BROWN, Cecil, PFC : 
BROWN, David T. Jr., ist Lt. | 
BRYAN, Corbin B. III, 2nd Lt 
CONNELLY, John A. III, PFC 

ELLIS, Stephen G.. Sgt 

GARRETT, Charles E. Jr.. PFC 

HUGHES, Cecil C., 2nd Lt 

LENZ, Cariton O. Jr.. PFC 

SEALOCK, Warren H., ACk 

SHEPHERD, Robert L., PFC 

SKELTON, Howard D.. Set 

SMITH, Vernon B., PFC 

TEBBS, John A., Major 

THOMAS, George G., Pvt 

VanNESS, Ray V., PiSgt 

VAUGHAN, William P. Jr., PFC 

WARREN, Robert M.., Ist Lt 

WILLIAMS, Samuel C. Jr., Pvt 

WYATT, Herbert C. Jr.. Pvt 


WASHINGTON 


BAUR, Herman J.. Corp 
BREITENSTEIN, James D., Pvt 
BROSAMER, William F., PFC 
CALKINS, Elmo D., Sgt 


DECKER, Leo W., PFC 

GILLELAND, Earl L. Jr., Pvt 

GRAEDEL, Calvin Jr., Pvt 

GREEN, Ernest R., Pvt 

HAMILTON, Douglas R.. PFC 

HESS. Daniel S.. PFC 

HOCKING, Sheldon L., PFC 

KEISTER, Harold F., PFC 

KELLEY, Maynard C., Ist Lt. i 
KIRSCH, Lewis A., Sgt 
LANDER, Edward R., PFC 
McDONALD, Kenneth G., SSgt 
McNETT, James K., PFC 
MERCHANT, William H., Pvt. 
MILES, Robert, Cor 

MORGAN, Lorraine ad Pvt 
PORENTA, Richard D., PFC 
RODENBERGER, Irving D., PFC 
RYNEARSON, Robert M., Corp 
SCHILDT, Robert D., PFC 
SWALLEY, Raymond H.. Ist Lt 
THOMPSON, Richard S., PFC 
VERMEER, Marion B., PFC 
WALCOTT, Albert M., PFC j 
WESTBROOK, Marion A., PFC i 
WILLIAMSON, William W., PFC 


WEST VIRGINIA 


BAYS, Clyde A.. PFC 
BOLASH, Andrew, PFC 
BRESENHAM., Mark, Corp. 
CAMPBELL, Charles L. Jr.. PFC 
COFFIELD, Ralph E.. Corp. 
CRAFT, Elmo L., PFC 
GOODWIN, John B., PFC 
DANIELS, William H., PFC 
HICKS, Walter M. Jr.. PFC 
HONAKER, John E., Pvt 
HUGHES, Robert G.. PFC 
JONES, Raymond H., Pvt 
JUDGE, Josephus F.. PFC 
KING, Dan J., PFC 

KING, Marshal! L.. PFC 
.ANE, Arnold J.. PFC 

-ATZ, Raymond W., Pvt 
LAVELLE, Lawrence E., Corp 
LAWRENCE, Robert L., PFC 
LOUDIN, Calvin L., PFC 
LYON, Leo W., FMic 
McKENZIE, Harmon A.., Pvt 
McNEELY, Russell L. Jr.. PFC 
MARCUM, William E., PFC 
MORGAN, James H., PFC 
MULDOON, Joseph M. Jr., PFC 
MUNSEY, Theodore S., Pvt. 
MYERS, James H.. Pvt 
NEWLEN, Ernest E., PFC 
PERDEW, James B., PiSgt 
SLIDER, Cleo D.. Sgt 
STAMM, James R., PFC 
SUTTON, Lawrence E.. Sgt 
TABOR, Charles M. Jr., Sgt. 
VOGEL, Frank D., Pvt 
WATKINS, Vernon, 2nd Lt. x 
WHITED., Clellie C. Jr.. Corp. 
WHITEMAN, Charles E., Pvt 

YATES, Cecil C. Jr.. PFC 
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CASUALTIES (cont.) 


WISCONSIN 


AMBROSE, Edward, Pvt. 
BARTELME, Richard W., PFC 
BAUKNECHT, Norman J., PFC 
BAUMANN, Roy V.. Pvt. 
BOSCHKE, Ralph E., Corp. 
BOYKINS, Lioyd J., Pvt 
BUSHWAY, Anthony P., Pvt 
CASEY, Vernon F., Pvt 
CHRISTIANSON, R. A., Pvt 
CLARK, Keith J.. Corp 
CLEVELAND, Leland E., PFC 
EBER, Lyle L., Pvt. 

ELLIS, William A. Jr.. PFC 
GRANT, Robert E., Corp 
HARNESS, Robert J., PFC 
JOHANNES, Roland J., Sgt 
KEGEL, Edward M., PFC 
KEMPF, Vernet D., PFC 
KONKOL, Norman J., PFC 
KRETLOW, William F., Pvt 
LARSEN, Gordon V., PFC 
LARSEN, Robert E., Sgt 
LOOMIS, Haldon R., PFC 
LUDWIG, Roland A., Pvt 
LUECKE, Arnold C. Jr.. FMic 
McCASLIN, Milo N., Corp 
McGUIRE, Robert J., Corp 
MATISKI, Raymond R., Pvt 
MATTES, Russell J.. PFC 
MILLARD, Robert E., Pvt 
MISCHKER, Robert J.. PFC 
MUIR, Samuel M., PFC 
NEDBECK, Arthur, Pvt 
OUTCELT, Keith L.. Pvt 
PERRAULT, Howard E., Corp 
PITTENGER, Donald E., Pvt 
RAMSAK, Joseph, Pvt 
RUEHL, Robert J., Pvt 
SCHALLES, Henry F., Pvt 
SCHWIND, Joseph P., FidCk 
SCOTT, Jens J., Sgt 

SMITH, Robert W., PFC 
STIEGLITZ, Richard W., PFC 
STIGLITZ, Robert L., Pvt 
STRASSER, Lawrence C., Pvt 
STUCKMAN, Donald H., PFC 
STUPFEL, Philip J.. PFC 
SWENSON, Russell L., Pvt. 
SYNSTAD, Alden G.. PFC 
TOLLANDER, John P., PFC 
TUTAJ, Robert J.. Corp. 
TUTTLE, Elroy B., Corp 
VanAMAN, William N.,, 2nd Lt. 
BOERMANS, Cornelius A.. PFC 
WELLER, Douglas A.. PFC 
WILLIAMS, Roy D., PFC 


WYOMING 


BUSH, Sidney C., PFC 
DOWNEY, John C., PFC 
SKINNER, Boyd F., Sgt 
THORNOCK, Ross L., PFC 


MISSING 


ALABAMA 


CONWAY. William J., Corp 
HILLIARD, Fred Jr., Ist Lt. 


ARKANSAS 
SMITH, Harvey H., Pvt 


CALIFORNIA 


CHAVEZ, Rudolfo R., Pvt 
DeLANCEY, John B., Capt 
LEE, Hubert J.. TSgt 
MARTIN, Frederick D., Ist Lt. 
SARLES, George A., Lt. Col. 
SHERRY, Robert C. B., 2nd Lt. 
SIGLER, Floyd M. Jr., TSgt 
TURNER. Arthur L., Major 
VILLA, Robert R., Pvt 


CONNECTICUT 


CAWLEY, George T., Corp 
FUNARO. Robert P., Pvt 
ROBIDOUX, Armand J., Corp 


FLORIDA 


DOMINGUEZ, Joe M., ACk 
LINDLEY, James M., Corp. 


GEORGIA 


BOLDEN., John E., Pvt 
MARBURY, Lovic J., ist Lt 
WHITE, Charles R., ist Lt 
WOOD, William E., PFC 


IDAHO 
KELLER, Furman H., Ist Lt 


ILLINOIS 


BEAUDRY, Joseph J., SSgt 
CHARBONEAU, Walter G., Corp 
EKLUND. Charles R., Pvt 
FISH, Doit L., ist Lt 
HETTENHAUSEN, C. E., PFC 
HORVATH, Frank G., SSgt. 
HUGHES, James L., PFC 
KANT, Carl E., Ist Lt 
NORTON, Robert D., Corp 
RIDDLE, Aaron G. Jr., Corp 
SMITH, Ruppert C., Corp 
STANTON, Robert R., SSgt 
VOREL, Richard C., SSgt 


INDIANA 
JENKS, George S., Corp 
USH, Owen V., Pvt 
IDDALL, Laurence S., PFC 
TARK, Mark E. Jr., ACk 
lIOWA 
FITCH, Alfred E., 1st Lt 
HANSEN, Daryle K., Corp 
KENTUCKY 
PROFFITT, Cass T., PFC 
LOUISIANA 
TOWNS, Armor L., Ist Lt 
MAINE 
COLLINS, William J., Corp 


R 
S 
S 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BARRETT, John E., PFC 
MOONEY, Richard V., Corp. 
NOLAN, Brian L., Pvt. 

MICHIGAN 
MUSSALL, Leonard L., PFC 
PERRY, Alvin H., 2nd Lt. 
VanMAASTRICHT, H., Ist Lt 


MINNESOTA 
RYAN, Russell T., PFC 


MISSISSIPPI 
PETERS, Joseph B. Jr., PFC 
STATON, George N. Jr., Pvt 

MISSOURI 


STARK, Lawrence C., SSgt. 
WARE, George W., Pvt 


MONTANA 
MONTGOMERY, Elmer F., Sgt 
NEBRASKA 
BROWN, Robert E., Sgt 
NEW JERSEY F 


BURNS. Frank C., Corp 
DILKS, Robert L., 2nd Lt. 
ROWE, Frederick S. Jr., Capt. 


NEW MEXICO 
EDISTTY, Frank, PFC 
HARRISON, Robert L., Set. 


NEW YORK 
ALISKOWITCH, Stanley J., SSer 
BUTEHORN, Joseph L., Set. 
HAYES, Harold T. Jr., ist Lt 
LaFEX, Francis J.. PFC 
MASEK, Charles H., Pvt 
MASON, Robert B., Ist Lt. 
MIECZKOWSKI, Stephen, PFC 
MOFFATT, Benjamin C. Jr., PlSgt. 
ST. CLAIR, Ralph H., Pvt. 
SZCZEPANSKI, Thaddeus, Corp 
TIMPANARO, John A., PFC 

NORTH CAROLINA 
BROADWELL, Walter A., Pvt 
COVINGTON, R. P. Jr., 2nd Lt 
GOLDBERG, Robert A.., Ist Lt 
HARRISON, Richard F., Major 
WILHIDE, Robert M., Ist Lt. 


OHIO 
GUNNING, Edward T., SSgt 
McKNIGHT. Richard N., Set 
MURPHY, Harold E., Pvt. 
SEELEY, Frank E., Sgt. 
STEIFF, Arvid J., SSgt. 
OKLAHOMA 


LESTER, Bernard M. Jr.. PFC 
MARLER, Charles C., Pvt 


OREGON 
HUNT. Grover V., PFC 
SCHEER, William N., Ist Lt 
STEELE, Donald M., Ist Lt 
PENNSYLVANIA 
AIGELDINGER, Harry R., PFC 
BIRNEY, Malcolm M.., Ist Lt. 
DERR. Harold J.. Corp 
JONES, Charles A. Jr., ist Lt. 
KOHLER, Robert W., Corp 
ROOD, John D., Corp 
SCHEIBLE, Joseph R., Pvt 
SEBBENS, Joseph S., PFC 
STINSON, Francis J. Jr., Sgt 
SYKES, John D. Jr., TSgt 
WAMBLADE., Basil K. Jr., PFC 
RHODE ISLAND 
MURRAY, Reuben E. Jr., PFC 
NASSI, Antonio D., Pvt 
TEXAS 
DAVIS, George D., Pvt 
FITZGERALD, Herbert J., Pvt 
MILLER, Thomas J., Corp 
SAASTAD., Harold L., Ist Lt 
WARREN, Frederick B.. PFC 
WRIGHT, Sidney T., Pvt. 
UTAH 
CLARK, John R., TSgt 
ERICKSON, Garth T., PFC 
VIRGINIA 
BAKER, Raymond D., 2nd Lt 
WASHINGTON 
SCULATI, Donald C., Ist Lt 
SIMPSON, Robert E., Pvt 
WEST VIRGINIA 
ELKINS, Dorsey D., PFC 
WISCONSIN 
McGAVER, Leon V., Pvt. 
SULLIVAN, Frederick F., PFC 
WYOMING 
SKINNER, Boyd F., Sgt 


The casualties listed 
above bring the grand 
total reported to next of 
kin from 7 December 
1941, through 10 July 
1945, to 63,808, which 
breaks down by classifi- 
cation as follows: 


Dead 18,006 
Wounded 43,019 
Missing 912 


Prisoners of War 1871 


Total 63,808 





The Marine Bookshelf 





About the Marines 


120—IWO JIMA—Capt. Roymond Henri. Complete 
15,000 word report by an on-the-spot observer and 
90 combat photographs tell this story of lwo. §.50 


119—AND A FEW MARINES—Co!. John W 
Thomason, Jr. Here are undoubtedly some of the best 
stories ever written about the Marines 


117—BETIO BEACHHEAD. The Morines own story 
of Tarawa and Betio — every step of the battle from 
the days plans were laid until the last shot was 
fired $2.50 


104—BOOT—C orp. Gilbert Boiley. With grim humor, 
this book gives on honest account of the whole gruel 
ing process of becoming o Marine $2.50 


103—MARINE CORPS READER—fdited by 
Col. C. H. Metcalfe. A collection of the best short 
writings about the Corps from Parris Islond to 
Bougainville $3.00 


107—THE ISLAND—C opt. H. |. Merrillat. A history 
of the First Marine Division on Guadalcanal. Here the 
myth of Jap invincibility died $3.00 


102—TARAWA—Rober! Sherrod. Astirring, accurate 
account of bloody Betio. This is not simply about a 
battle, it is the bottle itself as Morines sow it. $2.00 


Current Favorites 


107A—RICKSHAW BOY—1ov Show. Powerful story 
of a Chine few Americons know—obout oa Chino 
toiling, sweating, loving, suffering $2.75 


1O9A—SO WELL REMEMBERED—Jomes Hilton 
Story of a plain mon ond c remarkable woman and 
her sinister influence over three men. Struggle for 
mastery that is fought to o bitter end by the author 
of “Good-Bye, Mr. Chips.” $2.50 


1OSA—THE NEW YORK YANKEES—Ffrank Grahom 
New enlarged edition. “If you ore interested in the 
Yankees you're o sucker if you don't buy Frank 
Graham's splendid book.” $3.00 


106A—1OU GEHRIG —A quiet hero. “There is no 
more dramatic story in fiction $2.00 


S7A—THAT GIRL FROM MEMPHIS—Sieele. A 
vigorous novel of a western mining town. The Kansas 
Kid and “Bird” Birdworden typify boomtown Beuich 
City $3.00 


5S8A—A LION IS IN THE STREETS—tlongley. The 
story of the rise of an American demogogue (Huey 
Long?), Hank Martin of Lovisiona, and his ultimote 
treachery to the simple people to whom he owed his 
power $3.00 


35A—BRAVE MEN—Ernie Pyle. Ernie's ability to 
reduce wor to essentiol humon factors made him the 
favorite of all fighting men $3.00 


2A—THE BEDSIDE ESQUIRE. Here ore gathered in 
one pleasure-laden volume, some of the best and 
most diverting writing of our time, taken from 


Esquire $1.98 


34A—CREEPS BY NIGHT. Edited by Dashie/ 
Hommett. An omnibus of chills ond thrills selected by 
the author of THE THIN MAN, BLOOD MONEY, and 
THE MALTESE FALCON $1.00 


33A—THE BEDSIDE TALES —A treasure trove of 
stories, sketches, humor by prominent authors. Among 
the contributors are Benchley, Steinbeck, Hemingway, 
Bemelmans, Perelman and Goallico $1.98 


42A—A BELL FOR ADANO—John Hersey. An 
American-born Italian major helps solve the problems 
of on occupied town, despite red tape. A human, 
humorous story born of the wor $2.50 


S3A—THE BRICK FOXHOLE—Richord Brooks. Jeff, 
bitter os o “desk choir Commando,” thinks his wife 
untrue, gets drunk, is charged with murder $2.50 


ee ee ee ee es oe oe = (Use This Form to Order Books) me me me me me me me me ee ee 


22A—ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORTS—Ffroni Menke 
Invaivable information on 108 sports and associations 
related to them. “Believe It or Not” Ripley stotes it 
can answer 4,000,000 questions on sports $3.50 


3OA—THE RAZOR'S EDGE—Moughom. A beov- 
tiful sweetheart, riches and friends-—-Lorry Dorrell 
gove them all up for a greater passion. More than o 


million copies have been sold clreody 
Was $2.75—NOW $1 


SOA—COMMODORE HORNBLOWER — forester 
Ali who love a good sea story and the gallant 
Commodore, will gleefully welcome this new Horn- 
blower fight with the old enemy, Napoleon. $2.50 


48A—CANNERY ROW—John Steinbeck. A tender 
and hilarious novel set in Monterey, Calif. In this 
story of the boys from the Palace flophouse ond their 
plans to give a bong-up porty for their friend Doc, 
who runs the Biological Laboratory, Steinbeck has 
created o world of his own $2.00 . 


49A—ASK NO QUARTER—George Morsh. Coloma! 
Newport is the moin background of this chronicle of 
sea history in the moking of the New Englond coast 
and pirate trips to the West Indies $ 


43A—THE BLUE DANUBE— |. Beme!mons. Around 
a disappeoring island, a beer garden, a petty 
tyrant, a homesick prisoner, and o miracle, Bemeimans 
has woven his latest most worm-heorted tale. $3.00 


44A—THE UPSTART—fdison Morshol!l. Sex rears 
its lovely head in the days of George ll. A London 
lad is welcomed into the lusty Elizobethon theoter, 
romances the leading lady $2.50 


54A—QUIT FOR THE NEXT—I! Anthony Morch 
The story of Capt. Kilbride and his covalry ovtfit 
while the Jops were toking Luzon. His covalry fough’ 
to delay the enemy, out-thinking and out-fighting him 
but alwoys forced to retreat $2.50 


S55A—THE BEDSIDE BONANZA—tLike crackers in 
bed, BONANZA, with its fast-moving masculine 
stories by John Collier, Street, Gallico and 43 others, 
will keep you owake far into the night $2.49 


3JA—A TREE GROWS IN BROOKLYN—Betty Smith 
An exciting, tender book about the life of o Brooklyn 
family. The struggle for existence as seen through the 
eyes of young Francie, the daughter. $1.49 


Humor 


108A—UP FRONT—Bil! Mauidin. Over 100 cor 
toons by this famous cartoonist os well as ao running 
story of his observations and experiences at the front 


$3.50 


12A—THORNE SMITH 3-DECKER—Three hilarious 
hellions under one cover. Three of the most uproari- 
ously, gay novels, THE STRAY LAMB, TURNABOUT, 
and RAIN IN THE DOORWAY $1.49 


46A—THE HALF-HAUNTED SALOON—Rfichord 
Shottuck. The hilarious story of some highly respect 
able people who inherit o saloon because a whimsical 
relative thinks they need “loosening up.” 5 


26A—41OST IN THE HORSE LATITUDES—H. Alien 
Smith. The third and funniest book by the author of 
LOW MAN ond PUTTY KNIFE FACTORY. Among other 
things, he visits Hollywood and tokes it opart. $2.00 


Training 


404—BASIC MANUAL OF SMALL ARMS—Smith 
Tells how to load, operate, disassemble ond assemble 


Axis and Allied military small arms $2.00 
309—THE PACIFIC WORLD—About its distances, 
its londs, and the life led by its peoples $.50 


201—DO OR DIE—Co!. A. J. D. Biddle. A manval 
on individual combat. Col. Biddle has combined the 
best principles of attock ond defense in bayonet, 
knife fighting, jiv jitsu and boxing $1.00 


601—ELEMENTARY JAPANESE—Co!. Sullivon 
What you'll need to help you find your way around 
Tokyo. Phrases and aids to help question Japanese 
prisoners or natives paper edition $1 


LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP 


Box 1918, Marine Headquarters, Washington 5, D. C. 


List Your Selections Here 


Book No. 





Price Book No. Price 





Enclosed find $..........for the books selected. 
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Editors 


GUNNERY sergeant friend of ours has been 
having an unusual type of wife trouble 
This guy was married on Tairamboco to a 
Gilbertese-Australian girl. It was all very proper. 
The girl, whose name was Ruth, was missionary- 
raised, well-mannered and remarkably religious. 
The gunny got a bad leg wound in the Marianas 
and was sent to Oaklend. Ruth followed him to the 
States, along with a lor of other American warriors’ 
brides from Oceania. They were very happy in Oak- 
land, except that Ruth disliked wearing shoes and it 
was too cool to go without them. The gunny got her 
some warm and comfortable sandals for the street 
and she went barefooted around the house. He'd 
saved his dough overseas and he bought her an 
expensive fur coat. Ruth wore the coat always when 
she was out-of-doors for she found it very chilly in 
Oakland 








One cold, foggy afternoon, Ruth came in trom a 
walk without her fur coat. She was shivering but 
smiling like an angel 

“I had a marvelous walk,”’ she said. ‘‘ A very pious 
old lady stopped me and invited me to attend her 
church. And she said some very nice things about 
how well my coat looked. She said such nice things!” 

**But where's the coat?” asked the gunny. 

“Oh,” said Ruth, wrapping herself in a blanket, 
“after the nice old lady said all of those nice things 
about the coat, there was nothing I could do but 
give it to her. You know that is the custom on 
Tairamboco.” 

When last we heard, the gunnery sergeant was 
about over his leg wound. He was saving his dough to 
buy his wife another fur coat. 

**And I have given Ruth the word that Tairam- 
bocoan customs aren't the same as Oakland cus- 
toms,”’ he said 

* a . . 

Add goofy statements from Radio Tokyo: “It cost 
the American people many lives and millions of dol- 
lars to take Iwo Jima. Had we known they wanted 
the place so badly, we would have been so glad to 
sell Iwo to them for only a million and we would 
have planted it in cherry trees.” 


Staff Sergeant Tony Smith tells this yarn: 

A Fifth Marine Division private first class rushed 
into his first sergeant's tent and howled: 

‘*Hi-ya-ho, Top! I've just inherited a half million 
dollars.” 

The first sergeant thought this over for almost a 
minute. Then he said, deliberately, like a judge 
handing down a decision 

“You'll still have to fall out for physical drill in 
the morning.” 

> > > > 

A Marine corporal we know has sworn off Nip 
souvenirs after an unpleasant experience with a 
made-in-Tokyo clock which he picked up in a Nip 
officers’ club 

He found the clock around twilight and then, to 
make a rendezvous with his platoon leader, he 
moved up to a spot just over a ridge from the 
Japanese lines. He was digging and trying to keep as 
still as possible when the clock started striking. He 
Says that it struck 12 times, although it was only 
around 1800. Then some chimes inside the clock 
started playing a tune which sounded like ‘‘Hail the 
Emperor.’’ It might have been the Jap national 
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anthem for when the chimes started the Nippers over 
the ridge started yelling in a sort of appreciative 
fashion. 

About that time the platoon leader showed up and 
whispered that they’d better move back a way. The 
clock was still playing ‘‘Hail the Emperor’’ when 
they got the hell out of there. 

. > > > 

We hear that our friend, Private Abe Finkel, is 
now in the Pacific war theatre. And we think that 
someone should send a memorandum about Abe’s 
peculiar talents to his commanding general. 

Private Finkel, known as ‘‘ The Evil Eye’”’ or “‘ The 
Eye,”’ was a professional jinx in civilian life. 

He was hired by prize fighters to sit in their 
corners and ‘‘hex” opposing athletes with the baleful 
glare of his fishy eyes. A legend, mostly supported 
by fact, grew up in fistic circles that you wouldn’t 
lose if you had Finkel in your corner. Abe, a small 
fellow who usually wore a derby hat two sizes two 
large, had wide, hypnotic eyes and he could stare, 
unblinkingly, for many minutes. Certainly, he was 
a psychological menace to any fighter on whom he 
fixed his stare. 

He had two “stares” in his repertoire. The first, 
which he styled “‘The Whammy,” was merely a 
penetrating glance. If the Whammy failed or proved 
only partially effective, Finkel cocked his eyebrows 
and turned on the full candlepower of his hypnotic 
glimmers. He called this most powerful stare ‘* The 
Curse of Slobadka."" He used The Curse of Slobadka 
(or ** De Coise,” as he called it) only on rare occasions 
and against athletes whom he, especially, disliked. 

In the pre-war days, Finkel’s fame burst the 
bounds of the prize fight racket. Soon he was being 
hired by executives of other branches of athletic 
endeavor, including the owners of professional foot- 
ball teams. The last time we saw “‘ The Evil Eye,”’ in 
the autumn of ‘41, he was sitting on a pro grid team’s 
bench, very busily applying The Whammy to the 
other team. 

Perhaps, when next we see Finkel he will be at a 
forward observation post putting The Whammy and 
The Curse of Slobadka on the Nippers through a set 
of field glasses. 

> . > . 

Our Hawaiian bootlegger friend, Mr. Terence 
Kiwihikiwihikiwihikiwihi, had a pleasant hobby be- 
fore the war. He raised jumping frogs, and was 
regarded as the most successful breeder of these leap- 
ing amphibians in the islands. 

Mr. Kiwihikiwihikiwihikiwihi's toads won all com- 
petitions in which they were entered. Terence did 
not try to keep secret the reason for his frog's extra- 
ordinary jumping qualities: he gave them shots of a 
drink called okoleahao before each jump. Now 
okoleahao, which is very much illegal in Hawaii, is 
one of the strongest drinks ever conceived by man. 
The fiery stuff was administered to a frog athlete by 
an eye dropper (the eye droppers had to be replaced 
frequently since okoleahao has a tendency to form 
tiny, steel-hard stalagmites on any surface when 
the liquid is exposed to the air). After taking the shot 





of okoleahao, a frog never fails to cut loose with an 
inspiring jump, according to Mr. Kiwihikiwihiki- 
wihikiwihi. 

Other Hawaiian jumping frog fanciers copied Mr. 
Kiwihikiwihikiwihikiwihi and gave okoleahao to 
their jumpers. Only trouble was, Terence wouldn't 
seil them any of his Grade A okoleahao and he was 
the only guy (not in the clink) in all the islands who 
could make the stuff. The other guys would have to 
give their frogs Grade B okoleahao and a Grade B 
jump would be the result. 

. 7 . . 

Corporal Fred Travis swears that this really hap- 
pened on Okinawa: 

Master Technical Sergeant Claude Petty, a chief 
mechanic for an artillery observation squadron in the 
Sixth Marine Division, met an aged Japanese goat- 
herder on a reconnaissance patrol. 

The goatherder greeted Claude in good English, as 
follows: 

**Hello, kid. What do you hear from Memphis?” 

Somewhat started, Petty offered the Okinawan a 
cigaret. The old goatherder seized the cigaret, exam- 
ined it closely and then croaked out this complaint: 

**Haven't you got any Camels, kid?” 
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Corp. Bob Davis had 
three years of Marine x 
Corps duty behind him sr : 
when he came to The ~S. , oa 
Leatherneck as as- _- H 
sistant editor, an #4 
important desk job 4 

which rates little notice 

outside the office. Enlisting on June 1, 1942, 
he went overseas as a combat correspondent 
and was a sergeant when he applied for and 
got a transfer to line duty. His tour with the 
8th Marines took him to Samoa, Guadal’ 
and New Zealand, and he was evacuated from’ 
Down Under with malaria. As a civilian, he 
worked on newspapers in Chicago, Baltimore 
and Miami, and his last stop before joining 
the Corps was the job of night picture editor 
on the Washington, D. C., Times-Herald. 


ABNEY 


Second Lieutenant 
John Camp Abney, Jr., 
authored the stark and 
factual account of 
a B-25 strafing and 
bombing mission, “‘Ac- 
tion at Low Altitude,” 
which begins on Page 
42. He is another one of those Texas guys and 
hails from down Lampasas way, where he was 
torn on 30 October, 1915. He is married and 
has a three-year-old daughter. After crossing 
the border into Mexico, he spent six years as 
roving correspondent and photographer for 
the Associated Press in Central America. 
Then he joined the Marine Corps and spent 
22 months overseas with an aviation unit. 
Hospitalized and shipped Stateside, he is 
stationed now at Cherry Point. 





HAGUE 


TSgt. James E. Hague, 
who wrote “Latest on 
V-12" (Page 15), was 
born in England in 
1914. He came to the 
United States at the 
age of 10 and traveled 
back and forth across 
the Atlantic until 1933, getting half his 
education in each country. After a newspaper 
career which began in Bridgeport, Conn., and 
led to the AP night news editor's desk in Bal- 
timore, he enlisted in the Corps in 1943. His 
wife joined the Waves the same day. Overseas 
18 months as a combat correspondent, Hague 
was on Bougainville 73 days, and won a letter 
of commendation for landing with an assault 
unit of the Third Division on Guam. He is 
now on duty with the Division of Public 
Information, Headquarters, Washington. 


* * * 


Picture Credits 
Official USMC, pp. 24, 29, 30, 31, 50, 54. 
Sgt. Lovis Lowery, p. 51. 


Sgt. Robert Wilton, p. 52. 
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THE EVERSHARP 
Presentation let 


S14.75 
Pen, $9.75 Pencil. $5.00 


(Prices plus Federal Tax) 









Styled by one of America’s foremost 
designers. the EversHarp Presentation 
Set is ultra-modern, streamlined, per- 
fectly balanced for finger comfort. Caps 
are 14-karat gold over sterling silver. 
Barrels, in a choice of smart colored 
plastics. 


The Magie Point of this Eversuarp pen 
is so smooth you can’t even hear it write. 


And the Magie Feed prevents flooding 
or leaking high in a plane, so of course 
at ground level too. 


Matching Eversuarp Featherweight Re- 
peater Pencil feeds new points like a 
machine gun when you click the Magie 
Button with your thumb. Deep-pocket 
clips meet service regulations. Compare! 


Service Guaranteed Forever 
If Your Eversi ARP Ever Needs Service 
...- We Will Put It In Good Order For 
35¢. This Service Is Guaranteed—Not 
For Years— Not For Life—But Guaran- 
teed Forever! 
* * * 
Tune In— with PHIL BAKER 


—CBS—Sunday Nights and great new program, 
8:30-8:55 EWT—Thursday Nights. 





© 1945, Eversharp, Inc. 
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Start with Chesterfields and you can add only orchids 
and the theatre for a perfect evening. Chesterfield’s 
Right Combination World’s Best Tobaccos always gives 
you smoking pleasure at its best. Chesterfields satisfy 


because they’re milder. .. cooler... better-tasting. 
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